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This feleftion of Prifon Authors contains but a 
few names from the long lift of the wife and good, 
whom the world has rewarded and honoured with 
perfecution. Monarchs, ftatefmen, warriors, mar- 
tyrs, poets, and philofophers are to be found on the 
bead-roll of prifon hiftory. Their names are almoft 
legion. How to appreciate and treat its wifeft 
children is a lefTon the world is long in learning — 
has fcarcely learned even yet. From time imme- 
morial the prophet has been ftoned; and from time 
immemorial gaols, flakes, and gibbets have been 
the crowns of glory awarded to thofe who have 
laboured to improve mankind, to increafe know- 
ledge, and to liberate truth. Such treatment has 
always failed in its objeft. The dark and lonely 
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cell has become a holy place, which the fong of the 
poet, the ftory of the novelift, the truths of the 
philofopher, the prayers of the martyr, the afpira- 
tions of the patriot have glorified. The uncon- 
querable mind has made 

*^ Imprifonment a pleafure : 
Ay, fuch a pleafure as encaged birds 
Conceive^ when, after many moody thoughts. 
At lail, by notes of houfehold harmony^ 
They quite forget their lols of liberty." 

And many a prifon has become to us a fhrine of 
glory, more worthy of a pilgrimage than moft of 
the places to which our pious forefathers direded 
their fteps, 

" C'eft Ic crime qui fait la hontc et non pas I'cchafaud." 

From thefe glorifiers of the prifon I have taken 
a few, given fketches of their lives, and analyfes of 
their books. There are many more who deferve 
to be included in fuch a work ; and I have already 
made confiderable progrefs with a fecond feries, 
the completion of which, I truft, the fuccefs of the 
prefent volume will accelerate. This, however, the 
critics and the public muft determine ; and I have 
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not a word to fay in deprecation of cenfure, nor in 
iblicitation of praife. Criticifm has become of late 
years {o impartial^ and (hown itfelf fo deiirous of 
doing juilice to all candidates for literary honours, 
that if I fail it will be due to my own want of ability 
rather than to the ruthleflhefs of thofe whofe judg- 
ments are defired, and whofe verdiAs bring con- 
demnation or acquittal. Should they praife, I truft 
to have ftrength of mind enough not to be too 
much elated; fhould they condemn^ patience and 
perfeverance enough to labour on in the hope of 
fbme day deierving a kinder fentence. In one 
refpeft I am already fucceiTful : writing this book 
has been a labour of love, and is its own reward. 

J. A. L. 

Birmingham, x86i. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" Whom the Lord lovcth He chafteneth/* 
faid the wife fon of Ifrael, and the experience 
of all ages confirms the deep truthfulnefs of his 
words. The blefled and abiding influences of 
forrow and fufFering are pure and holy, and 
ftrengthen the foul for endurance, and prepare and 
fit it for final vidory. The power of joy is of a 
light and tranfient nature compared with the per- 
ennial power of (brrow. Laughter compared with 
tears is as the light ripple on the face of fome 
fweet lake, kifled by the flighted fummer breeze, 
to the glorious rollings of the tempeft-tofl: billows 
of the fea. Mirth is bright and beautiful, and 
lovely to look upon is the face radiant with fmilcs ; 
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but it has not the ferene and ineffable divinity 
which beams from the countenance of the long and 
forely-tried child of forrow. Nay, was not the 
Saviour the man of forrow ? And He by his life, 
and ftill more by his death, has fanftified the 
benign elements of grief, and made it celeftial in 
its refults. The greateft and wifeft of men have 
ever borne willing teftimony to this truth — that 
adverfity has killed its thoufands, but profpcrity 
its tens of thoufends. And this muft ever be true 
while life is a battle, a conteft, a myftery, and an 
awe. . When it becomes a miferable commedietta, 
or a ftill more miferable farce, then perhaps, but 
not till then, will forrow ceafe its high and holy 
funftions, and give place to "laughter, holding 
both his fides." 

The paflage in the Divine Book has found its 
echo in the deepeft poetry written fince. All 
tragedy is more lafting than comedy ; and only 
that comedy which has an element of the tragic 
in it (which all true comedy has) lafts beyond its 
own day and generation. Dante's fong ftands like 
a giant above all the other fongs of Italy, glorious as 
is the " Jerufalem Delivered ; '* and Milton*s Epic 
of** Paradife Loft,*' whofe very name is a pathos, is 
tlie greateft epic the world pofleflcs. A goodly fized 
volume might be filled of quotations from our 
xnoft infpircd poets, proving how deeply they had 
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experienced the beneficent influence of grief and 
(ufFering. •* Blefled," fays England's greateft child 
of poefy — 

''Blefled are the ufes of adverfity.*' 

Shelley tells us that poets *Mearn in fufFering 
what they teach in fong ; " and Wordfworth has 
uttered thofe melancholy lines : 

*' We poets in our youth begin in gladnefs, 
Whereof in the end cometh defpondency and madnefs.*' 

A young living poet has, in two verfes, fung 
exquifitely on this theme : 

" The flowers live by the tears that fall 
From the fad face of the ikies \ 
And life would have no joys at all, 
Were there no watery eyes. 

" Love thou thy forrow; grief fliall bring 
Its own relief in after years ; 
The rainbow — fee how fair a thing 
God hath built up from tears !'** 

And in one verfe, itfelf a text for a thoufand dif- 
couriesj Tennyfon has given us the univerfal feel- 
ing on this matter : 

" I bold it true whate'er befall ; 
I held it when I forrowed moft— 
'Tis better to have loved and loft, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

Striking a deeper chord the great Goethe fings — 

*' Who never ate his bread with tears, 
Who never through night's gloomy hours 



* Poems by Henry Sutton. 
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Weeping fat upon his bed,— 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers." 

Such being the blefled influence of forrow, wc 
need not wonder that fome of the world's greateft 
books have been written in prifon. The cell of 
the poor fuflferer has thus been converted into the 
palace of thought, and rendered more glorious by 
the halo which fuflfering but triumphant genius has 
thrown around it, than is the throne of the moft 
fuccefsful conqueror with which the world has 
been curfed or blefled. Dearer to our memories, 
and dearer to the memories of all future genera- 
tions, will the prifon-houfe of Boethius be, than the 
palace of Theodoric, great in many refpefts as 
the Goth undoubtedly was. Who of us would 
not prefer feeing the cell in which Taflb was con- 
fined to all the fplendour of the court of Efte ? 
And great and notable as were the life and deeds 
of Charles the Fifth, who of us would not rather 
make a pilgrimage to the prifon of Cervantes, than 
to the Emperor's cloifl:er at Valladolid? Silvio 
Pellico has made the Houfe of HapflDurgh a 
thing of fliame, and his narrow home of iron and 
ftone a more glorious (pot than the crime- 
ftained court of Vienna; Bedford gaol is dearer 
to our memories than Whitehall, and Bunyan has 
made a damp, miferable, and narrow cage more 
glorious than the throne upon which fat he of the 
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Blefled Reftoration. So true it is, my brave, 
gallant Richard Lovelace, that 

'' Stone walls do not a pri(bn make^ 
Nor iron bars a cage ^" 

that a working-man, by trade a ihoemaker, ihall 
be imprifoned for Chartift riots, and fhall con- 
vert his cell into a temple for the Mufes, and fing 
his " Purgatory of Suicides," without let or hin- 
drance. Truly a noble record of the power of 
the mind to make its own kingdom— a perennial 
teaching of the benign influence of forrow, and a 
glorious monument of genius are the world's 
Prifbn Books. To fay fomewhat of the lives and 
works of the principal of thefe chained linnets is 
the purpofe of the prefent little work. Of courfe 
we begin with the vidim of Theodoric, the laft 
claflic writer, the author of the " De Confolatione 
Philofophise." 



BOETHIUS, 

AND HIS DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHISE. 

- ■» mi" 

The grandeur of the Roman Empire was faft 
pafling away, and the Eternal City was at the 
mercy of the barbarians. Thrice had the Huns 
fwept over the plains of Italy. Twice had Alaric's 
fierce hordes devailated that beautiful land, fince, 
alas, fo often devaftated by other powers that 
would blufh to be called barbaric. Rhadagafius 
had carried terror into every Roman home; and 
Alaric had, in 408, befieged the city itfelf. " The 
heaps of dead bodies, which there wanted fpace to 
bury, produced a peftilence. In vain the Senate 
endeavoured to negotiate an honourable capitula- 
tion. Alaric fcorned alike their money, their 
defpair, their pride. When they fpoke of their 
immenfe population, he burft out into laughter, — 
' The thicker the hay, the eafier it is mown ;* on 
his demand of an exorbitant ranfom, the Senate 
humbly inquired, ^ What then do you leave us ? ' 
* Your lives ! ' replied the infulting Goth." * And 

* Milman's " Latin ChrHtianity," vol. i. p. 98. 
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the matters of the world had to imitate the 
example of our own degenerate Britons, and pur- 
chafe with their gold a peace which their arms 
were unable to compel. The ftreets of Rome 
rang with the terrible cry, "Fix the price for 
human flefh," * fo great were the fufferings of the 
people. The influence and indomitable courage of 
Pope Leo alone averted a like fate from Rome, 
when the fiery Atila * declared his refolution 
of carrying his vidlorious arms to the gates of 
Rome.^'t Again was the city the prey of the 
barbarians, when, in 455, the Vandals under 
Genferic facked its houfes, its temples, and its 
churches of all their pofleflions. The treafures 
with which piety, and fear, and fuperftition had fo 
liberally endowed the holy places were fwept 
away. "The Chriftian churches, enriched and 
adorned by the prevailing fuperftition of the times, 
afforded more plentiful materials for facrilege, and 
the pious liberality of Pope Leo, who melted fix 
filver vafes, the gift of Conftantine,^ each of a 
hundred pounds weight, is an evidence of the 
damage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-five years that had elapfed fince the Gothic 
invafion, the pomp and luxury of Rome were 

* Pone pretium carni humanae. 

f Gibbon*s *< Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire/* vol. ti. 
pp. 125^6. 
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in Tome meafure reftored ; and it was difficult 
either to efcape, or to fatisfy, the avarice of a 
conqueror, who poflefled leifure to colleft, and 
fliips to tranfport the wealth of the capital. The 
Imperial ornaments of the palace, the magnificent 
furniture and wardrobe, the fideboards of maffive 
plate, were accumulated with diforderly rapine ; the 
gold and filver amounted to feveral thoufand 
talents; yet even the brafs and copper were 
laborioufly removed/' • Then came the reign 
of Odoacer, when Italy faw herfelf governed by a 
barbarian 'king. The rightly named Auguftulus 
had been reduced to implore the clemency of his 
conqueror. Odoacer had in his turn to give 
place to the power of the Oftrogoths, and Italy 
paffed from the rule of the powerful Odoacer to 
that of the ftill more powerful, able, and truly 
excellent Theodoric. 

Such was the Italy, and fuch the ftate of Rome, 
when the learned Boethius was called to play his 
part in the drama of life. He was of noble defcent, 
being one of the once famous Anicii, and was born 
about 45 5. t He was fent to Athens in his youth to 
complete his education, and there he doubdefs con- 

• Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," vol. vi. 
pp. X45-6. 

t There is Tome difcrepancy among the beft authorities respe^ling 
the year in which Boethius was born ; we have adopted that which 
appears to us beft borne out by the known events of his life. 
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firmed the philofophic bent of his mind. He was 
mafter of ail the learning of the times ; and has won 
for himfelf the praift of the fcholars of his own and 
all fucceeding ages. Cafliodorus, fpeaking for his 
mailer Theodoric, thus fpeaks of the many-fidednefs 
of his friend's genius : " Through him Pythagoras, 
the mufician, Ptolemy, the aftronomer, Nichomacus, 
the arithmetician, Euclid, the geometer, Plato, the 
theologian, Ariftotle, the logician, Archimedes, the 
mechanician, had learned to fpeak the Roman 
language/' Inheriting great wealth, he was enabled 
to purfue his favourite ftudics without any of the 
difficulties and impediments which too often afiail 
and retard the ftudent in his fearch after knowledge. 
He prefents a fine pifture of his focial pofition 
before his baniihment. Philofophy, alluding to the 
fad appearance of the philofopher in his prifon, and 
feeking to infpire him with true fortitude, fpeaks of 
his library decked with ivory and glafs ;* and we 
know from the offices which he filled, and the 
largefies which, upon the eleftion of his fons to the 
confularfhip, he fcattered among the people, that he 
was one of the wealthieft citizens of Rome. Like 
all other truly great men, Boethius did not forget 
the citizen in the ftudent^ but gave his country the 
fervices of his great learning and his powerful name. 

f Nee blbliothecae potius comtos ebore ac vitro parietes, quam 
tux mentis fedem requtro. — L. i . pros. v. 
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He was an adive member of the Senate, a perfonal 
advifcr of his fovereign, a conful, a patrician, and 
a mafter of the offices. How he fulfilled his duties, 
the following fpeech of his to Philofophy will (how. 
The fafts arc fully confirmed by the hiftory of the 
times. He fays, *' You confirmed this faying from 
the mouth of Plato, that ftates would be happy if 
either philofophers fhould rule them, or if it jQiould 
happen that their rulers applied themfelves to the 
ftudy of philofophy. You taught, by the mouth 
of the fame man, that this was a neceflary caufe for 
wift men to undertake the management of public 
aflfairs, that the government of cities might not be 
left to wicked and debauched citizens, and good 
men be brought to deftruftion. Following, there- 
fore, this authority, I refolved to reduce into aftion 
in the public adminiftration, what I had learned from 
you in my private retirement. You, and God, who 
hath implanted you in the minds of wife men, are 
my witnefles, that, when I came into the magiftracy, 
I had no other end in view but the common inter eft 
of all good men. Then I had to encounter mighty 
and irreconcileable diflferences with wicked men ; 
and, what liberty and clearnefs of confcience is apt to 
produce, I always flighted the difpleafure of power- 
ful men in the defence of right. How often did I 
oppofe Conigaftus when he was making an attack 
upon the fortunes of every weak and unfupported 
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peribn! How often did I check Triguilla, the 
chief officer of the palace, in the committing of 
injurious deeds which he had defigned and well nigh 
ocecuted ! How often by my authority, which was 
expofed to dangers, did I proteft unhappy men 
whom the unpuniftied avarice of barbarians always 
harafled by endlefs calumnies ! Never did any one 
draw me afide from right to wrong. When the 
fortunes of the provincials were ruined both by 
private extortions and public exactions, I was no 
lefs grieved than the fufFerers, When in the time 
of fevere famine, a dillreffing and inevitable procla- 
mation was made to bring up corn, which threatened 
the province of Campania with want, I engaged in 
a conteft againft the principal officers of the palace. 
I infifted before the king, as a judge, that the corn 
to be purchafed ftiould not be exaded, and I pre- 
vailed. I faved Paulinus, a confular gentleman, 
whofe wealth the dogs about the palace (greedy 
courtiers) had already, in hope and ambition, de- 
voured, from their very jaws, while they were gaping 
to fwallow him up. I expofed myfelf to the bitter 
hatred of Cyprian the informer, that Albinus, a 
confular gentleman, might not fuffer punifhment 
upon a prejudged accufation." * 

Such was the man who wrote the '* DeConfolatione 

* I here quote from Duncan*s tranflation ; but fee the fine 
paflage in the original, beginning, *' Tu mihi," &c. 
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Philofophiae." His life was one of aftive ufeful- 
nefe. The duties of a Roman citizen were fully 
and honourably difcharged under painful and pecu- 
liar circuraftances. How he muft have lamented 
the decadence of his country ! and what anguilh 
his mind muft often have experienced to fee the 
noble old Republic, the once miftrefs of the worlds 
under the dominion of a Goth ! When the mind 
of the noble* Theodoric was rapidly decaying with 
years, and his Arian fears were avowed againft the 
Catholics, and fufpicions of plots, of treafons, ftrata- 
gems, and crimes were excited, Boethius was accufed 
by Bafilius and Opilio (whom we will not paufe to 
defignate here) of a dcfire to liberate his country 
from her foreign yoke. When charged with his 
crime, he replied in the words of Canius, ** If I 
had known of it, you would not have known of 

* Theodoric was a wife and noble monarch, and though he fome* 
what fullied his early fame by the laft a6ls of his life, his name will 
ever be remembered with honour and gratitude, by all who .value the 
high virtues of juftice and toleration. Though an Arian himfelf, 
he never perfecuted the Catholics, bitter as thefe latter were in their 
aflfaults upon the Arians, and unfcrupulous in their charges againft 
the heretics. Theodoric (hould never be mentioned without thinking 
of the wife words which he wrote to Juftin. I think of them now, 
and that others may do fo, will tranfcribe them. '* To pretend to a 
dominion over the confcience, is to ufurp the prerogative of God \ 
by the nature of things, the power of the fovereign is confined to 
political government ; they have no right of punifhment but over 
thole who difturb the public peace ; the moft dangerous herefy is that 
of a fovereign who feparates himfelf from part of his fubje6^s, becaufe 
they believe not according to his belief." 
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it."* His friend, the fenator Albinus, had already 
been accufed and convifted of the crime of hoping 
for the freedom of his country, Boethius had de- 
fended him, and had boldly faid, " If Albinus be 
criminal, the Senate and myfelf are all guilty of the 
iame crime. If we are innocent, Albinus is equally 
entitled to the proteftion of the laws." The 
defender of Albinus was foon in the fame poAtion as 
his client, and he alfo was denied the protection of 
the laws. He was not allowed to face his accufers, 
and was deprived of all means of defence. While 
a prifbner in the town of Pavia, the diftriA Senate 
pronounced judgment on the philofopher, condemn- 
ing him to death and confifcating his property. It 
was during his imprifonment at Pavia that he wrote 
the '*Confolatio ;*' and thus nobly employed, he 
calmly awaited the execution of his fentence. His 
death was cruel in the extreme. The executioners 
fattened a ftrong cord round his head, and tightened 
it until his eyes were almoft forced from their 
ibckets; they then beat him with clubs until he 
died. 

/ Thus fhamefully periflied the laft of the great 
Roman authors. In death as in life, the philofopher 
was worthy of himfelf ; and his renown was nobly 

* RefpondiiTem Canii verbo : qui cum a Caefare Germanici filio 
confcius contra fe fa£be conjurationis fuifTe diceretur; Si ego, 
inquit, (ciflem, tu nefcifles. — ^L. i, pros. ir. 
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won and richly deferved. Few books have had a 
" fitter audience " than the prifon-book of Boethius. 
The curious in fuch matters will find in the Delphin 
edition of the " De Confblatione Philofophiae " a 
long lift of eulogies from illuftrious pens ; but to 
Englifhmen it will be enough to mention-that Alfred 
the Great thought it worthy of a tranflation into 
Saxon^ and executed it himfelf ; and that this book 
was the chief companion and folace of Elizabeth in 
her time of confinement and trouble. Two nobler 
readers and lovers no author ever yet obtained. / 

When we confider that Boethius was a Chriftian, 
and that, befides his book, on the Trinity, he had 
compofed other religious works, we may be fur- 
prifed that his prifon hours were not employed in 
writing a Conjolatio Religionis rather than a Conjolatio 
Fhilojophia. The influence of his Chriftianity i^ 
doubtlefs to be traced in his work, and it pofiefles 
a deeply religious charadter ; but it might almpft 
have been written by a pious Greek who had never 
heard of the Saviour. There is no allufion to 
Chrift throughout the book. All the quotations 
dre from pagan authors. He difcouries upon the 
vanity of all temporal things, difcufles queftions of 
Good and Evil, Fate and Providence, Neceflity and 
Free-will, in the Platonic fpirit, and the virtue of 
that greateft of the Greeks, and not the faith of 
the Chriftian, is his higheft fource of happinefs — 
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nay, is happinefs itfelf. It is the pureft example 
we have of an author adhering rigidly to his thefis. 
There are no indications that Boethius knew of or 
felt a deeper or a purer fource of confolation than 
philofbphy. His placing Providence above Fate 
is Chriftian in its thought, but its treatment is 
(imply philofophic, Socrates and his fublime death, 
and not Chrift and His ftill fublimer life, fufFering, 
and (acrifice, is his example. The martyrdom of 
the Apoftles and the early Chriftians are paflcd over, 
and the Chriftian philofopher finds his peace in, and 
gathers his confolation and encouragement from, 
the heroes of pagan antiquity. This is a curious 
— perhaps an unexampled — inftance of a man who 
has known the higheft, feeking in the hour of his 
deepeft fuffering and forrow, and finding joy and 
peace and confolation in, a lower element of thought 
and inquiry. A man, who has known the blefled- 
nefs of Chriftianity, voluntarily turns from that pure 
and holy and never-failing fource, and in the hour 
of adverfity and death ieeks his peace and places 
his hopes in the cold region of abftraft and abftrufe 
philofophy. The cafe is unique in the hiftory of 
letters. 

Pafling over this peculiarity, the "Confolatio" 
is a noble book. It is worthy of being the clofing 
work of the claffic mind. In its pages are enftirined 
the pureft and the nobleft thoughts of old philo- 
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fophy. A finer'culogy of virtue and its benign and 
univerfal bleflings was never penned. To the lone 
man in exile and fufFering appears the divine vifion 
of Philofophy, and holds high difcourfe with the 
favoured prifoner on life, and death, and virtue, and 
happinefs ; on good and evil, on " fate, free-will, 
foreknowledge abfolute," and all the moot queftions 
of philofophy and metaphyfics, in a high and noble 
tone, which recalls to mind the nobleft of the 
Platonic Dialogues. The work is divided into 
five books ; and in ftiort chapters of alternate profe 
and verfe, fomewhat in the manner of ftrophe and 
antiftrophe, the various fubjeds are difcufled. 
The verfe portions are moral deduftions from, or 
illuftrations of, the profe difcourfe ; fome of them 
of much beauty, and pofleffing a pure vein of 
poetry. The mind thus thrown entirely upon itfelf, 
cut off from the outer world and all its fnares and 
attradions, finds that wealth, and ftation, and fame, 
and the things which are ufually the prizes for which 
men ftruggle, are after all but vanity of vanities. 
It echoes the cry of Solomon ; and exclaims to all 
thefe things, "vanitas vanitatum." But, unlike 
the fceptic of Ecclefiaftes, the Roman does not reft 
here. He feeks for confolation and peace in the 
great Author of all things, and finds that, although 
the golden apples of the world are but afhes in the 
mouth, God and virtue are realities, and in them 
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happinefs is to be found. Earth is not to him a 
wild weltering chaos, but a divinely-ordered place in 
which men are to be tried and tefted; and thus 
profperity and adverfity are but minifters in the 
hands of the All-wife to lead men to Him the one 
and only good. Hear how eloquently Boediius 
difcourfes on adverfity : *' For I deem that adver- 
fity is better than profperity. The one always 
deceives, even when under the appearance of felicity 
it feems flattery ; the other is always true, even 
when by changing it proves its mutability. The one 
deceives, the other inflirufts. The one, by the lying 
pretence of good things, fette^s the minds of thofe 
who enjoy it; the other fets them free by the 
knowledge of their fragile happinefs. Thus thou 
feefl: the one fluftuating, carelefs, and always igno- 
rant of itfelf ; the other fober, adive, and prudent, 
by the exercife of adverfity itfelf. Laftly, profperity, 
by its blandifhments, draws men away from the true 
good ; while adverfity, for the mofl: part, reclaims 
them, bringing them back to the true good. Doft 
thou think that it is to be judged the lead of its 
benefits^ that this fliarp and rigorous fortune 
has detecfted the minds of thy faithful, that jQie 
fhowed thee the fteady and the doubtful faces of 
your companions, and departing took away her own 
and left thee thine ? At how great a price wouldft 
thou have purchafed this privilege, when thou 
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thoughteft thy felf fortunate ? Ceafe, then, to regret 
thy loft wealth ; thou haft found friends, which is 
the moft precious kind of riches." * 

I faid that Boethius, though difcufting his fubjeA 
as a philofopher and not as a Chriftian^ could not 
entirely keep himfelf free from Chriftian influences. 
This is admirably illuftrated by his diftindion be- 
tween Providence and Fate, and by his general views 
of God and His " ways to me." What a contraft 
the following paflage offers to anything found in 
philofophy before Chriftianity:f '*The generation 
of all things, and the whole progrefe of mutable 
natures, and whatever is altered in any manner, 
derives its caufes, order, and form from the 
ftability of the Divine mind. This Divine mind, 
compofed in the fortrefs of his own fimplicity, 
appoints a diverfified mode for the carrying on of 
affairs, which mode, when feen in the purity of 
the Divine intelligence, is named Providence ; but, 
when referred to thofe things which it moves and 
difpofes, was called by the ancients Fate. That 
theie are different will eafily appear, if one confider 
the import of each. For Providence is that Divine 
Reafon itfelf conftituted in the Great Sovereign of 
all, which difpofeth all things : but Fate is adifpofi- 

* Etenim plus hominibus reor adversam quam prospcram pro- 
delTe fortunam, &c. — L. ii. pros. viii. 
f L. IV. pros. i»i Duncan's tranilation. 
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tion inherent in mutable things, by which Providence 
conneAs each of them in their proper orders. For 
Providence comprehends all things together, how- 
ever different, however infinite.; but Fate puts 
them feverally in motion, diftributed in places, 
forms and times. So that this determination of 
temporal order, united in the view of the Divine 
mind, is Providence ; but the fame aflemblage of 
things arranged, and difplayed in time, is called 
Fate, which, though they be different, yet depend 
the one upon the other. For the order of Fate pro- 
ceeds from the fimplicity of Providence. For, as 
an artift forming in his mind the idea of a piece of 
work, fets about the performance of it ; and what 
he had feen fimply, and at one view, he carries on 
orderly, and in procefs of time. So God, by His 
Providence, determines things to be done, particu- 
larly and unalterably ; but by Fate he carries on 
thofe fame things which he has determined in various 
manners and at different times. * * * * ^11 
things which are under the influence of Fate, are 
alfo fubjeft to Providence, to which Fate itfelf too 
is fubordinate. But fome things which are placed 
under Providence tranfcend the chain of Fate ; and 
theie are fuch as, being firmly fixed near the Supreme 
Divinity, furpafs the rank of moveable Fate/* With 
the ancients, Zeus himfelf was fubordinate to Fate, 
was bound and fettered by its greater power ; and 

2 
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God, their ro Beov, was theflave to an inexorable will 
above his own. To the more modern philofopher, 
to the philofopher who had drunk from the wells 
of Chriftian life, Fate is but the minifter of Provi- 
dence, or God. By this and fimilar pafTages, 
though not by any direft reference on his part, do 
we difcern the influence of Chriftianity on the philfo- 
fophy of Boethius. 

God is alfo with him a creator, a father, a friend^ 
and a judge. His ideas of the " All-fuftainer '* are 
clear and well defined to a degree which the wifeft 
pagans never attained. ** But I know," he fays, 
" that God the Creator doth prcfide over his own 
work."* He knows alfo that *' the world is 
governed by God."f That men ** are before the 
eyes of a judge who fees all things.*' J The follow- 
ing verfes anticipate Milton's great prayer : 

'' .Da, pater, auguftam menti confcendere fedem, 
Da fontem luftrare boni, da luce reperta 
In te conlpicuos animi defigere vifus. 
Disjice terrenae nebulas et pondera molis, 
Atque tuo fplendore mica : tu namque ferenum, 
Tu requies tranquilla pijs: te cernere, finis, 
Principium, veftor, dux, femiia, terminus idem." § 



* L. I. pros. vi. f Ibid. 

J L. V. pros. vi. 

§ I give Duncan*s tranflation of this pafTage, which, though not 
a very poetic one, will convey the meaning of Boethius to those who 
do not read Latin. 

** Raife me, O Father ! to th' auguft abode 

Of mind j give me to view the Source of Good j 
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Our author's difcufTion on Good and Evil is a fine 
fpecimen of his dialedtic fkill ; but like all difcuflions 
upon thofe fruitful topics, it leads to no fatisfadorjr 
refults. Of its origin and purpofes in the world, 
we get no new light from Boethius. In fad, he 
dwells but little upon this part of the fubjeft, and 
treats of good and evil more in the concrete than 
in the abftraft, and ends by proving the non-exift- 
ence of the latter, in the popular fenfe of the 
word. He fhows that good is the one proper and 
natural purpofe of man. Goodnefs is ftrength ; 
badnefs, weaknefs. The good " are ; " the bad 
** are not. " Goodnefs is pofitive, aftual ; badnefs 
or evil is negative, unreal : in faft, '* is not ** at 
all, but (imply appears to be. Boethius upon fo 
knotty a point, as is but fair, fhall fpeak for him- 
fclf. He fays, " And this indeed may feem wonder- 
ful to fome, that we fay of the wicked, who are the 
greater number of men, that they are not; but fo 
it is. For they who are wicked I do not difown, I 
do not difown that they are wicked ; but that the 
fame men * are * purely and fimply, I deny. For, 

Give me to find the Light, and ftedfaftly 
To fix my mental eyes intent on Thee. 
Pifpel the miits and weight of earthy dregs, 
And in Thy fplendpur Ihine ; for Thou art light 
And all fertne, affording peaceful reft 
To pious fouls ; to fee Thee is our end, 
Beginning, guide, condu^or, path, and bound." 

L. 3, metrum ix. 
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as you may call a dead man a carcafe, but cannot 
call him (imply a man, fo I will grant that vicious 
men are wicked ; but that they * are * abfolutely, I 
cannot allow* For that is which retains its rank^ 
and keeps to nature ; but that which deviates from 
this, forfakes ' being/ which confifts in the nature 
of itfelf. But you will fay the wicked can do fome- 
thing ; nor will I deny it. But this power of theirs 
proceeds not from ftrength, but from weaknefs. 
For they can do evil, which they could not do if 
they had been able to continue in the doing of good. 
Which kind of power demonftrates more evidently 
that they can do nothing. For if, as we have con- 
cluded a little before, evil is nothing ; fince the 
wicked can only do evil, it is clear that they can do 
nothing.*' And fo the philofopher runs on prov- 
ing that wicked men can commit injuries and 
wrongs, and yet can do nothing ; that evil is, and 
yet is not, through fome pages of fine dialeftic 
ratiocination. The aflertion that the wicked '' are 
not," calls to mind St. Paul's words on thofe who 
'' are dead in trefpafles and fins." The Apoftle 
and the philofopher mean the fame thing. Goodnefs, 
holinefs, and purity alone being true life, and the 
wicked having forfaken this true life, may in fad 
be faid not to live at all, but to be *^ dead in tres- 
pafles and fins.'* 

Sentences and paflages of great beauty are fcattered 
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in the pages of the " Confolatio " with a liberal 
hand. Tcnnyfon^s words 

" This IS truth the poet fingc. 
Thai a forrow's crown of forrow is remembering happier things/' 

find their original in '*Nam in omni adverfitate 
fortunsc infeliciffimum genus est infortunii, fuifle 
felicem," The verfes of a living American poet* 
afford a fit tranflation to thofe admirable lines of 
Boethius : 

** Tu quoque ii vig 
Lumine claro 
Ceraere verum, 
Tramite ttOto 
Carpere callem ; 
Gaudia pelle, 
Pelle timorera, 
Spemqiie fiigato. 
Nee dolor aditt. 
Nubila meas eft, 
Vin£^aqae fraenis, 
Hxc ubi regnant." f 

** When all error is worked out 

From the heart, and from the life ; 
When the fenfuous is laid low 

Through the fpirit's holy ftrife 5 

• • ' # • • 

*' From this fpirit-land afar, 

All difturbing force (hall flee. 
Strife, nor toil, nor hope ihall mar 
Its immortal unity«" 

With fuch wife and lofty ftrains, and with fuch 

* Emerfoa, f L. i. Mctrum vii. 
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pure and noble thoughts did this lail of the Romans 
(bothe his foul and raife it to the height of such 
high arguments in its laft fad trial-hour. He 
had known the fweets of profperity ; had enjoyed 
the blandifhments of immenfe wealth ; had tafted 
of the flattering draught of fame ; had experienced 
the attraftions of power : but profperity, wealth, 
fame and power, he had found to be but vanities, 
and that true happinefe came alone from virtue, 
and virtue was the ftrong and healthy fruit of 
philofophy. This it is, and its rich ftyle and 
flowing poefy, that have made his book such a 
favourite with all great and ftrong minds in the 
hour of their adverfity and afiliftion. This it is 
which ftill makes it a book precious to us all ; 
and which has endowed it with that immortality, 
that "life beyond a life,*' which Milton declared 
to be the dowry of all good books. This it is 
which has made men place the " De Confolatione 
Philofophiae," among the great bequefts of anti- 
quity ; and enflirined it among thofe writings which 
the world " will not willingly let die." 

The concluding fentences of the " Confolatio ** 
are worthy of the great theme which the author dis- 
cufles. Solemn and admonitory they ring upon our 
ears as the folemn knell of a man bravely dying. 
The voice of one removed above the petty cares> 
the idle hopes^ and the vain temporalities of the 
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world. The warning of one about to pafs to that 
Jand ** where the wicked ceafe from troubling, and 
the weary are at reft ; '* and we feel that their 
writer had indeed laid up for himfclf treafures in 
that kingdom — 

** Where falls not hail, or rain, or any fnow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard lawns. 
And bowery hollows crowned with fummer Tea ^ " 

and '* where neither moth nor ruft doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and fteal." A 
conclufion which no purely heathen writer could 
have given to his work. " Nor are," he exclaims, 
'* nor are our hopes in God, and prayers to him, 
in vain ; which, when they are fincere, cannot be 
inefFeftual. Therefore, O men ! abhor vices, prac- 
tife virtues, raife your minds to good hopes, addrefs 
your humble prayers to heaven. Great neceffity 
of probity, if ye will not diflemble, is laid upon 
you, when ye are before the eyes of a judge who 
fees all things.'** 

The learned and pious author of " Latin Chrift- 
lanity," fays that, " Intelleftually, Boethius was 

* I cannot withhold from the Latin reader the original of this fine 
paflage : — ** Nee fruftra funt in Deo pofitae fpes, precefque j quae cum 
refuse fint, inefficaces efle non pofTunt. Averfamini igitur vitia, 
colite virtutes, ad rectas fpes animum fublevate, humiles preces in 
excelfa porrigite. Magna vobis eft, fi diillmulare non Tultis, neces- 
fitas indi6la probitatis, cum ante oculos agitis judicis cun6la cer- 
ncntis. — L. v. pros. vi. 
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the laft of the Romans^ and Roman letters may be 
said to have expired with greater dignity in his 
perfon, than the empire in that of Auguftulus. 
His own age might juftly wonder at the uni- 
verfal accomplifhments of Boethius." * After-ages 
have borne willing teftimony to the juftnefs of the 
wonder with which his contemporaries looked upon 
this laft great matter of Roman philofophy, 

* "Milman'j Latin Chriftianity," v. i. p. 323. 
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What reader of Englifh Hiftory, and what 
lover of Englifh poetry has not glowed with 
admiration, and burned with indignation, while 
perufing the life and poems of the gallant Earl 
of Surrey ! One of the moft chivalrous of the 
fons of fbng ; he was alfo one of the moft un- 
fortunate. Brave, honourable, hot-headed, felf- 
willed child of genius, he has left behind him a 
name as famous for " daring deeds of high em- 
prife," as any of the knights-errant of old romance. 
He might indeed, have been 'a Sir Guyon, and 
was well worthy a place in the gentle Spenfer^s 
*' Faerie Queen ;'* for he was as pure as he was 
brave ; as virtuous as he was heroic ; as generous 
as he was unfortunate ; and as faithful as he was 
courteous. He was the "mirror of courtefy ;" 
and (b long as men and women admire and love 
the higheft qualities of our poor human nature, 
Co long will the life and fate of the Earl of Surrey 
poflefs a charm furpaffing even that which his 
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poems contain; and his biography will attract 
and delight even more than his works. 

But, although in his cafe, the life be of greater 
attradion than the poems, the poems are reward 
enough for a careful perufal, and their pofitioti 
and influence in Englifti literature will always 
command the attention of every ftudent, nor will 
the general reader find himfelf a lofer by devoting 
a few hours to thefe once famous verfes. Among 
the very firft of our poets to write in eafy mea- 
fures, and a modern ftyle, his writings contain 
fcarcely any archaic difficulties; and are much 
more than could have been anticipated confonant 
with modern feeling and fentiment. There is a 
lyrical flow, and a fenfibility to mufical eflFefts, 
which are furprifing ; and we read through thefe 
(hort pieces with almoft as much eafe as we fhould 
any by Tennyfon. Nor is this all. Although moft 
of the poems are written under the influence of a 
real or imaginary paffion for a real or imaginary 
miftrefs, they are not monotonous. Only those who 
have read the poems written in imitation of Pe- 
trarch, and in celebration of ideal Lauras, can fym- 
pathife properly with this praife. All Surrey's love- 
pieces can be read with a keen appreciation of the 
feelings under which they were written ; and fo true is 
he to himself and nature, that he wins your aftive 
fympathy, and you echo his *^ praifes/* or figh at 
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his *^ complaint," while he Is finging the triumphs 
or the failings, the raptures or the pains of love. 

One more debt — and this the greateft — we owe 

to Surrey. And when we confider the pricelefs 

trcafure of poetry enfhrined in blank verfe in our 

language — the wonders of the dramatifts with 

Shakfpeare at their head — the epic glories of 

Milton — the delightful piftures of Cowper — the 

unreftrained fweep of Thomfon's fong — the rich 

mufic and variety of Tennyfon — when we conjure 

up thefe, and the thoufand others who have made 

blank verfe the national metre of our tongue, how 

great is our debt to the man who firfl introduced 

the inftrument on which fo many have fo glo- 

rioufly played ! To Surrey we owe this. His 

tranflation of the Second and Fourth Books of 

**Virgirs -SIneid,'* is the firft example of blank 

verfe in Englifti, To us, however, he has one 

more point of attraAion — the one which entitles 

him to a place here. He was a Prifon Poet. 

Surrey was among the very nobleft of our noble 
houfes. He was of the race of the Howards, and 
twice had his race formed royal alliances ere he 
beheld the light. Many noble and heroic anceftors 
had he to boaft ; many noble and heroic fucceflbrs 
have followed ; and the name of the Howards is 
dear to England ; but their greatefl: honour and 
their greateft claim to our admiration and praife is. 
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the one bright and glorifying fad^ that to this 
ftock belonged Surrey the Poet, 

It is curious that about fuch a man any obfcurity 
ftiould reft. Yet it is fo« His birth-time and 
place are unknown. Little, if anything certain^ can 
be afcertained about his youth. Romance and 
legend had gathered around his career. Impofiible 
fiftions about him and his lady-love Geraldine have 
been circulated, and long were fcrupuloufly believed. 
The labours of Dr. Nott and others have fcattered 
all thofe idle ftories to their proper limbo ; and a 
brief narrative will now tell all that is truly known 
of the Earl of Surrey. About his birth his lateft 
biographer fays, " Neither the date nor place of the 
poet's birth has been afcertained. The traditions 
that have come down to us on the fubjed are fcanty 
and uncertain. It appears probable, however, that 
he was born in or about the year 1 5 1 7 ; but 
whether the event took place at Framlingham, in 
Suffolk, as moft of his biographers aflert, Kenning- 
hall, in Norfolk, which place was generally affociaced 
with his title, or Tending-hall, in Suffolk, where 
his father ufually lived, cannot be determined." * 

Of his education we know little, but that it was 
mofl probably received at Cambridge. 'He could 
not, however, have gone through a regular courfe 
of tuition, as his education, fuch as it was, was 

* Annotated Edition of the British Poets« By Robert BelL 
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completed before his fifteenth year; for in 1526 he 
was cup-bearer to the king; in 1532 he, together 
with his youthful jfriend the Duke of Richmond, 
accompanied Henry the Eighth to Boulogne. When 
the " bluff" monarch married Anne Boleyn, a 
relative of Surrey's, he was appointed to carry the 
fourth fword, with the fcabbard, upright before the 
king. He was often at court, and here — but when 
no one knows, ** for it is impoffible to fix the exaft 
date with even a diftant approach to accuracy," — he 
fell in love with his Geraldine. It is on this paflion 
that legend has been fo bufy, and about which fuch 
impoffible flories have been told. How he devoted 
himfelf, as did the Rinaldos and the Tancreds of 
the Jerufalem Delivered, to his iady*s fervice. 
How, commanded by her, he travelled through 
Italy, proclaiming her beauty and virtue, and 
challenging all men to combat in her behalf. How, 
at Tufcany, the native place of Geraldine's fore- 
fathers, a grand tournament was held under the 
aufpices of the Duke; and how the gallant Englifh- 
man bore his lady's fleeve unfullied of them all. 
This is fo poetic, and fo in keeping with the nature 
of Surrey, that one almofl wifhes it were true ; but 
it is not. Inexoral^le fad flands up againfl it. 
Fiaion, romance, legend, tournament, errant-adven- 
tures, challenges to ^^all the world in arms," muft 
give place to fober truth ; and all '^ this bafelefs 
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fabric of a vifion " is difperfcd by fo common place 
a thing as a date. Geraldine was born in 1528. 
When Surrey was about fifteen or fixteen, in 153a, 
he was contrafted in marriage to Lady Frances Vere, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford ; to this lady he was 
married in 1535 ; and the year in which he is faid 
to have been tilting in Florence in honour of his 
Geraldine, that charming young lady was about 
feven years old. Except to defend the life of fuch 
a child, or to have faved her from fome terrible 
calamity, we cannot conceive, rafh and carelefe of 
his life as he always was, that Surrey would have 
expofed himfelf to the ridicule of imperilling it in 
fuch a way for fuch a miftrefs. We hear of him 
at joufts, but not at Florence, nor to prove the 
charms of his own lady-love, but in England in 
celebration of Henry's ill-favoured match with Anne 
of Cleves. Here, as might have been expeded, he 
acquitted himfelf as a true champion of the fair fcx, 
whofe bright eyes, doubtlefs, rained fweet influence 
on their champion. There is ftrong reafon for 
believing that he was never in Italy at all, much 
lefs in Italy as a gallant knight-errant and gay 
troubadour, finging his fair one's graces, and fight- 
ing in honour of her name. The lady, however, 
is not a myth. His own account of her is clear 
enough, and has been found to be literally true. 
This is the poet's 
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" DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OF HIS LOVE 

GERALDINE. 

** From Tufcane came my ladj's worthy race 5 
Fair Florence was fometime their ancient feat. 
The weftem ide whose pleafant fhore doth face 
Wild Camber's cliffs, did give her lively heat, 
Foftered (he was with milk of Ir'ifh breaft ; 
Her fire an earl : her dame of prince's blood. 
From tender years, in Britain doth flie reft, 
With kinges child j where fhe tafteth coftly food. 
Hunfdon did iirft prefent her to mine eyen : 
Bright is her hue, and Geraldine (he hight. 
Hampton me taught to wLQi her firft for mine , 
And Wind for, alas I doth chafe me from her fight. 
Her beauty of kind ; her virtues from above j 
Happy is he' that can obtain her love ! ** 

The commentary on this is : her father was Gerald 
Fitzgerald; ninth earl of Kildare ; her mother was 
Margaret^ daughter of Thomas Gray, Marquis of 
Dorfet, and was of royal conneAion. The Geralds 
were faid to have delcended from the Geraldi of 
Florence, and came to England in the reign o^ 
Alfred the Great. The other part of the fonnet is 
equally borne out by fad ; and is fufficiently explicit 
in itfelf. 

Henry the Eighth's reign was not a particularly 
pleafant one for the nobility. This clafs of the 
community was watched with an unceafing vigilance 
of jealoufy, which made their courfe a very preca- 
rious one. This day at the height of royal favour ; 
to-morrow condemned to the block for treafon. A 
word, a look, a gefture, was enough to excite fus- 
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picion ; and to be fufpefted was to be deftroyed. 
The Howards were no exception to this capricious 
feature in the king's charafter. From their houfe 
he feleAed a wife, the fair Catherine Howard, who 
perhaps defervedly met the doom, which, defervedly 
or not, was the ordinary fate of Henry's wives. 
Curioufly enough, the beheading of Catherine did 
not alienate Henry from the Howards, nor the 
Howards from Henry. In fome two months from 
that event, Surrey was made a Knight of the Garter, 
and that at the early age of twenty- five ; and both 
he and his father were employed in offices of great 
truft, confidence, and refponfibility. Surrey had in 
1 540, the year of the king's marriage with Anne 
of Cleves, been commiffioned with Lord Ruflell and 
the Earl of Southampton, to put the Englilh Pale at 
Guifnes in a proper ftate of defence, as a war with 
France was anticipated. In 1542 he bore a parr, 
under his father's command, in the Scottifh war, 
and was prefent at the burning of Kelfal. His 
bravery was not the ralhnefs of fimply blood and 
phyfical courage ; for he was as Ikilful as he was 
brave, and was moft proficient in military know- 
ledge, the guidance of which he did not negleft. 

In 1543 he volunteered in the army fent out 
under Sir John Wollop, to increafe the forces of 
the Emperor Charles V., who was then at war with 
France. Landrecy, near Boulogne, was befieged, but 
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not taken, for in November the fiege was raifed ; 
but during this fhort time Surrey had fufficiently 
proved himfelf a true foldier, and won the warmeft 
encomiums from his commander. In the next year, 
1 544, the war was refumed under the command of 
his father, the Duke of Norfolk, and Surrey was 
appointed marfhal ; and defpite his brilliant condud 
during this year's campaign, it was the epoch from 
which his ruin is to be dated. The Englifh forces 
laid fiege to Montreuil in order to conceal their 
defigns on Boulogne ; the ftrategy was completely 
fuccefsful, but Surrey was ruined. The king in 
perfon inverted Boulogne, and all the provifions, 
ftores, and munitions, found their way to the king's 
camp ; and through the bafeft treachery, the Mon- 
treuil forces were left without food. Complaint 
was unavailing. The Earl of Hertford had deter- 
mined their ruin, and there is every reafon for 
believing that this negled was intentional, and that 
the army was facrificed with the intention of making 
its lofs a caufe for the future facrifice of its com- 
manders. Want was of courfe followed by ficknefs ; 
and thofe who remember the ftate of our army at 
Balaklava, may imagine the condition of Norfolk's 
forces at Montreuil. During the fiege, our poet 
performed many ads of fignal bravery ; and once 
nearly loft his life, which was only faved by the 

beroifm of his attendant Clere, who did not fcruple 

D 2 
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to facrificc himfelf in order to lave his loving matter. 
Surrey honoured his memory with the following 

" EPITAPH. 

<' Norfolk fprung-thee ; Lambeth holds thee dead ; 
Clere, of the Count of Cleremont, thou hight 
Within the womb of OnnoDd*s race thou bred. 
And favr'ft thy couHn crowned in thy (ight. 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord thou chase j 
(Aye me 1 whilft life did laft that leagqe was tender) 
Tracing whofe fteps thou fawest Kel(al blaze, 
Landrecy burnt, and battered Boulogne render. 
At Montreuil gates, hopeleis of all recure. 
Thine earl, half dead, gave in thy hand his will ; 
Which caufe did thee this pining death procure. 
Ere fummers four times feven thou couldft fulfill. 
Ah I Clere ! if love had booted, care, or coft, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth fo timely loft." 

We fcarcely know which to admire moft, the fidelity 
of the attendant which could deferve, or the love of 
the matter which could infpire fuch an eulogy. 

Surrey was now rapidly approaching his fate. 
He had twice been in prifon for youthful faults, he 
was now to enter one which he only quitted for the 
block. In 154a he was fent to the Fleet for 
challenging a certain John a Leigh to fight. After 
a few weeks' durance he was liberated upon entering 
into his own recognizance of 10,000 marks not to 
moleft the faid John a Leigh in the future. In 
1543, like an ancient Marquis of Waterford, he, 
with Wyatt and Pickering in a drunken freak, 
ruflied about the town, battering the doors and 
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fma/hing the windows of fundry citizens. He was alfo 
charged with having eaten fleih in Lent. He pleaded 
guilty to both indiftments ; but for the firft offence 
produced a licence ; for the fecond he was again fent 
to the Fleet, During his incarceration he is faid 
to have written his firft Priibn Poem, entitled 

" A SATIRE AGAINST THE CITIZENS OF LONDON. 

" London t haft thou accuied me 
Of breach of laws ? the root of ftrife I 
Within whofe breaft did boil to fee. 
So fenrent hot, thy diiTolute life; 
That even the hate of fins that grow 
Within thjr wicked wails fo rife, 
For to break forth did convert fo. 
That terror could k net reprefs. 
The which, by words, fince preachers know 
What hope is left for to redrefs. 
By unknown means it liked me, 
My hidden burthen to exprefs. 
Whereby it might appear to thee, 
That fecret fin hath fecret fpite ; 
From) uftice' rod no fault is free, 
But that all fuch as work unright 
In moft quiet, are next ill relL 
In fecret filenee of the night 
This made me with a reckleis bread, 
To wake thy fluggards with my bow : 
A figure of the Lord's heheft, 
Whofe fcourge for fin the Scriptures (hew. 
That as the fearful thunder^s clap 
By (udden flanu: at hand we know ; 
Of pebble ftones the foundleis rap, 
The dreadful plague might make thee fee 
Of God's wrath that doth thee enwrap. 
That pride might know, from confcience free, 
How lofty works may her defend ; 
Ajod envy find as he hath fi}ught, 
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How other feek him to ofFend : 
And wrath tafte of each cruel thought, 
The juft (hape higher in the end : 
And idle floth, that never wrought. 
To heaven his fpirit lift may begin : 
And gpredy lucre live in dread, 
To fee what hate ill got goods win. 
The letchers, ye that lufts do feed, 
Perceive what fecrefy is in fin : 
And gluttons' hearts for forrow bleed, 
Awaked« when their fault they find : 
In loathfome vice each drunken wight. 
To ftir to God, this was my mind. 
Thy windows had done me no fpight ; 
But proud people that dread no fall, 
Clothed with falfehood and unright 
Bred in the clofures of thy wall, 
Wrefled to wrath my fervent zeal 
Thou hast ; to flrife my fecret call. 
Indured hearts no warning feel. 
1 ihamelefs whore I is dread then gone ? 
Be fuch thy foes, as meant thy weal ? 
O ! member of falfe Babylon I 
The (hop of craft ! the den of ire ! 
Thy dreadful doom draws faft upon. 
Thy martyrs' blood by fword and fire. 
In heaven and earth for jufHce call. 
The Lord fhall hear their juft defire f 
The flame of wrath fhall on thee fall 1 
With famine, and pefl lamentably 
Stricken fhall be thy lechers all. 
Thy proud towers, and turrets high 
Enemies to God, beat flone from i^one : 
Thine idols burnt that wrought iniquity : 
When none thy ruin fhall bemoan ; 
But render unto the righteous Lord, 
That fo hath judged Babylon, 
Immortal praife with one accord.' 



i> 



This IS an extraordinary poem to have been 
written in 1543. The irony is well fuftained; the 
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fatire is fharp and biting ; and the citizens are 
duly dowered with the vices which they punifhed 
in the poet. His next Prifon Poem is of a graver 
kind; a deeper vein; and far more worthy (worthy 
as the fatire is) of the poet's genius. 

The machinations of his enemies were gaining 
ftrength day by day. Still Surrey purfued his courfe 
with his wonted bravery and chivalrous daring. Mr. 
Robert Bell has given fo admirable a fummary of 
the events immediately preceding his arreft, that we 
cannot do better than quote it. He fays, " On 
Chriftmas day, Surrey attended a chapter of the 
garter at Hampton Court, and was prefent, in the 
following April, on a fimilar occafion at Greenwich. 
During this period, he was aftively employed in 
raifing and equipping men for a new expedition for 
the defence of Boulogne, and having been appointed 
to the command of the vanguard of five thoufand 
men, he crofled over to Calais in Auguft. He was 
(hortly afterwards placed in the command of Guifnes, 
from whence he was removed, at his own folicita- 
tion, to Boulogne. This was the poft of honour 
and danger, and his appointment to it evinces the 
confidence repofed in his capacity. He applied him- 
felf with energy to the tafk of putting the place into 
a proper ftate of defence, and was incefluntly occupied 
in (kirmifhes and forties. By one of thefe fuddcn 
movements which charaderifed his operations, he 
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compelled the French to relinquifh an important po- 
fition at Outreau, and at another time difperfed their 
fleet, the Englifti admiral taking feven fail of their 
line, laden with wine and provifions. But a reverfe 
awaited him that caft a (hadow over thefe brilliant 
fuccefles. In an attempt to intercept the enemy 
with inferior numbers, near St. Etienne, in January, 
1 545-6, a portion of his force was feized with panic, 
and fled in diforder ; and, although the lofs on the 
fide of the French was greater than that of the Eng- 
lifh, the iflue could not be otherwifc regarded than 
as a difaftrous defeat. It has been fuppofed that 
this misfortune led to his recal ; yet it is certain that 
he remained three months longer in his command, 
and that he had fo little to imagine that he had fallen 
under the king's cenfure, that he forwarded a requeft 
to his majefty that his countefs might be permitted 
to join him at Boulogne, which was not acceded to, 
on account of the appreheniions that were entertained 
of an approaching fiege. The firft intimation he 
received of having incurred the royal difpleafure, 
was the appointment of Lord Hertford as the king's 
lieutenant-general within the Englifti Pale in France ; 
and Paget, the king's private fecretary, who com- 
municated the news, ftrongly advifed him, as a 
means of avoiding worfe confequences, to folicit 
fome command under Hertford, rather than remain 
fufpended and inadive. Surrey's pride revolted from 
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this fuggeftion ; and, early in April, 1547, Lord 
Gray was placed in the local command at Boulogne, 
and Surrey fummoncd to England, oftenfibly for the 
purpofe of affording information on the fubjed of 
the fortifications. Difguiied by a little official 
courtefy, this fummons was, in effed, a recal."* 

It was not the method of Henry to be laggard in 
his perfecutions. He was often long before he ftruclc, 
but when he did it was at once and effedively. 
There was no hope for any one who had fallen under 
his difpleafure. His was not the throne at which 
to look for mercy. The noble vidim of royal, and 
of Hertford's jealoufy, was not fawning enough, 
nor careful enough, not to afford his enemies a 
fpeedy opportunity of attack. He was loud and 
bitter in his afTaults on his fupplanter. He uttered 
his complaints, where they foon reached the king, 
and as thefe complaints refleded on the royal doings, 
Surrey was foon imprifoned in Windfor Caftle. 
Here, according to the beft authorities, fupported 
by the intrinfic evidence of the poem itfelf, he 
wrote 

" PRISONED IN WINDSOR, HE RECOUNTETH HIS 
PLEASURE THERE PASSED. 

'' So cruel prifon bow could betide, alas, 
As proud Windfor, wbere I in luft and joy. 
With a Kinges fon, my childilh years did pals, 
In greater feaAs than Priam^s fons of Troy. 

• Annotated Edition of the Poets. — Surrey. , 
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Where each fweet place returns a tafte full (bur ; 
The large green courts where we were wont to hove, 
With eyes caft up into the maiden's tower, 
And easy fighs, fuch as folk draw in love. 
The ftately feats, the ladies bright of hue, 
The dances ihort, long tales of great delight ; 
With words and looks that tigers could but rue ; 
Where each of us did plead the other's right. 
The palme-play, where, defpoiled for the game. 
With dazed eyes oft we by gleams of love 
Have miffed the ball, and got fight of our dame. 
To bait her eyes, which kept the leads above. 
The gravelled ground, with fleeves tied on tlie helm, 
On foaming horfe, with fwords and friendly hearts ; 
With chere, as though one ihould another whelm. 
Where we have fought, and chafed oft with darts. 
With filver drops the mead yet fpread for ruth, 
In a6live games of nimblenefs and ftrength. 
Where we did ftrain, trained with fwarms of youth. 
Our tender limbs, that yet ihot up in length. 
The fccret groves, which oft we made refound ' 
Of pleafant plaint, and of our ladies' praife ; 
Recording oft what grace each one had found. 
What hope of fpeed, what dread of long delays. 
The wild foreft, the clothed holts with green \ 
With reins availed, and fwiftly-breathed horfe, 
With cry of hounds, and merry blafts between ; 
Where we did chafe the fearful hart of force. 
The void walls eke, that harboured us each night : 
Wherewith, alas I reviveth in my breaft 
The fweet accord, fuch fleeps as yet delight ^ 
The pleafant dreams, the quiet bed of red ; 
The fecret thoughts, imparted with fuch truft ; 
The wanton talk, the divers change of play j 
The friendihip fworn, each promife kept fo juft, 
Wherewith we paffed the winter night away. 
And with this thought the blood forfakes the face ; 
The tears berain my cheeks of deadly hue; 
The which, as foon as fobbing iighs, alas I 
Up-fupped have, thus I my plaint renew : 
* O I place of blifs I renewer of my woes I 
Give me account where is my noble fere? 
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Whom in thy walls thou doft each night enclofe j 
To other lief; but unto me most dear ! ' 
Echo, alas 1 that doth my forrow rue, 
Returns thereto a hollow found of plaint. 
Thus ly alone, where all my freedom grew. 
In prifon pine, with bondage and retrain t. 
And with remembrance of the greater grief. 
To banifli the lels, I find my chief relief."* 

He was for fome reafon or other releafed from 
Windfor, and in Auguft of the fame year was at 
Hampton Court on the reception of the French 
Ambaflador. In December he was again arrefted ; 
and this time fent to the Tower, whence he efcaped 
only by the ufual method — the block. The trial 
was like moft of the ftate trials of the period, a mere 
mockery. He was charged with having fpoken ill 
of the new nobility, of having difluaded perfons from 
reading too far in the Scriptures, and of having 
quartered the royal arms on his efcutcheon. This 
was his chief crime, although Surrey in doing fo was 
only aflerting a right which was his, and had been 
his anceftors' fince the time of Richard the Second. 
AH right was, however, fet afide ; all queftions of 
juftice were of no avail. Before his arreft, his fate 
was determined, and he was only one more added 
to the long lift of ftate vidlims which make 
Henry's reign fuch a bloody one in our annals. 
The noble viftim bore himfelf nobly before the 

• Where the greater malady is fixed, 
The lelTer is fcarce felt.^LsAR. 
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Privy Council. He denied the charges, and de- 
manded a public trial, or, in the fpirit of a true 
knight- errant, afked to be allowed to decide the 
caufe by fingle combat ; had this been permitted, 
he was willing to lay afide the proteftion of his 
armour, and fight his accufer in his ftiirt. Of 
courfe, both appeals were refufed. On the 13th 
of January, 1547, he was condemned to death, and 
on the 2 1 ft, in the thirtieth year of his age, he 
was beheaded on Tower Hill. Mr. Froude en- 
deavours to exculpate the king ; but after a careful 
examination of his faAs, we muft ftill adhere to 
the popular verdift on this fubjedt. Mr. Bell thus 
defcribes his trial : — *'One witnefs detailed a pre- 
tended converfation, in which he boafted of an 
infolent anfwer he had made to Surrey. The only 
notice Surrey took of this ftatement was to turn to 
the jury, obferving, * I leave it to yourfelves, gentle- 
men, to judge whether it were probable that this man 
fhould fpeak thus to the Earl of Surrey, and he 
not ftrike him.' His courage in thefe defperate 
circumftances was as unavailing as his innocence. 
The jury, compofed of Norfolk men, amongft 
whom it is painful to find the names of two near 
relations of the devoted Clere, found him guilty. 
At that moment Henry the VIII., to ufe Hollin- 
fhed*s expreffion, which faintly depids the laft agonies 
of that bloated mafs of corruption, was lying in the 
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extremities of death. It is matter of hiftory that 
for fbme time he had been incapable of affixing his 
fignature to the inftruments of ftate^ and that the 
ftamp which reprefented his autograph had^ at lead 
in one inftance, been furreptitiouily employed. How 
far Hertford may be refponfible for haftening the 
execution of Surrey's fentence, by the aid of the 
facility thus afforded him, or whether the warrant 
was expedited to gratify the laft fanguinary luft of 
the Englifti Nero, muft be left to conjeAure. The 
execution took place within eight days after the 
fentence. Surrey was condemned to death on the 
13th of January, 1547, in the thirtieth year of 
his age, and beheaded on the 2 1 ft, on Tower Hill. 
The king expired within a week, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, whom the world could better have fpared, 
was faved. 

** All the circumftances connected with the laft 
hours of Surrey were carefully fupprefled, and the 
execution was conducted with as much fecrecy as 
poffible ; but there can be no doubt that he met 
his death with fortitude. His remains were buried 
in the church of All Hallows- Barking,Tower-ftreet, 
and were afterwards removed to Framlingham, in 
SufFoIk, by his fecond fon, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, who ereded a monument, with an infcription 
to his memory." * 

* Annotated Edition of the Poets. 
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We turn with pleafure from this fad recital, to 
the poet's works. As has already been faid, they 
form an epoch in our literary hiftory. Warton 
fays that " Surrey, for his juftnefs of thought, 
corrednefs of ftyle, and purity of expreffion, may 
juftly be pronounced the firft Englifti claflical poet." 
Our extrads will fully prove the truth of this 
praife. He has many claims to our admiration. 
He had a love for Nature, which often peeps out, 
rather than is oftentatioufly obtruded in his poems. 
His " Defcription of the Reftlefs ftate of the Lover 
when abfent from the Miftrefs of his heart," is a 
beautiful inftance of his love for Nature, and the 
grace and flow of his verfification. It is too long 
to quote entire; but the following pafTage will 
amply bear out our remarks : — 

" The fun, when he hath fpread his rays. 
And ihewed his face ten thoufand ways ; 
Ten thoufand things do then begin 
To ihew the life that they are in. 
The heaven (hews lively art and hue, 
On fundry (hapes and colours new, 
And laughs upon the earth ; anon, 
The earth as cold as any ftone, 
Wet in the tears of her own kind, 
'Gins then to take a joyful mind. 
For well (he feek, that out and out. 
The fun doth warm her round about, 
And dries her children tenderly ; 
And (hews them forth all orderly. 
The mountains high, and how they ftand. 
The valleys, and the great main land ! 
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The trees, the herbs, the towers ftrong, 

The caftles, and the rivers long ! 

And even for joy, thus of this heat. 

She iheweth forth her pleafures great, 

And deeps no more ; but fendeth forth 

Her clergionsi her own dear worth. 

To mount and fly up to the air ; 

Where then they sing in order fair. 

And tell in fong iiiil merrily. 

How they have flept full quietly 

That night, about their mother's fides. 

And when they have fung more befides. 

Then fall they to their mother's breaft, 

Whereas they feed, or take their refl. 

The hunter then founds out his horn. 

And rangeth ftraight through wood and corn. 

On hills, then (hew the ewe and lamb. 

And every young one with his dam. 

The lovers walk, and tell their tale, 

Both of their bli(s and of their bale ; 

And how they ferve, and how they do, 

And how their lady loves them too. 

Then tune the birds their harmony ; 

Then flock the fowl in company % 

Then everything doth pleasure fmd 

In that, that comforts all their kind. 

No dreams do drench them of the night 

Of foes that would them flay or bite. 

As hounds, to hunt them at the tail ; 

Or men force them through hill and dale. 

The fheep then dreams not of the wolf; 

The fhipman forces not the gulf ; 

The lamb thinks not the butcher's knife 

Should then bereave him of his life. 

For when the fun doth once run in. 

Then all their gladnefs doth begin ; 

And then their fkips and then their play, 

So falls their fadnefs then away." 

This, every one will confefs, is an admirable fpe- 
cimen of Surrey's maftery of verfification, and one 
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that will beat comparifon with the works of greater 
poets. Milton has been a little indebted to this 
piece, and other fingers have not fcrupled to borrow 
from the earlier bard. His love of Nature is finely 
fhown in the fonnet called 

''DESCRIPTION OF SPRING. 

*<WHEREIN EVERYTHING RENEWS, SAVE ONLY THE LOVER. 

*^ The foote feafofiy that bud and bloom forth brings, 

With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale. 

The nightingale, with feathers new, (he fmgs j 

The turtle to her make hath told her tale. 

Summer is come, for every fpray now fprings, 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 

The buck in brake his winter coat he flings; 

The fifhes flete with new repaired fcale j 

The adder all her flough away ihe flings ; 

The fwift fwallow purfueth the flies fmale 

The bufy bee her honey now flie mings 5 

Winter is worn that was the flowers' bale ; 

And thus I fee, among thefe pleafant things, 
Each care decays, and yet my forrow fprings ! " 



To illuftrate the mufical flow of Surrey's ftyle 
we feleft another poem, in which 

" THE LOVER EXCUSETH HIMSELF OF SUSPECTED 

CHANGE. 

*' Though I regarded not 
The promife made by me 5 
Or pafled not to fpot 
My faith and honefty : 
Yet were my fancy ftrange. 
And wilful will to wite. 
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If I fought now to change 
A falcon for a kite. 

All men might well defpraife 
My wit and enterprife, 
If I efteemed a pefe 
Above a pearl in price ; 
Or judged the owl in fight 
The fparhawk to excel \ 
Which flieth but in the night. 
As all men know right well. 

Or if I fought to fail 
Into the brittle port, 
When anchor hold doth fail 
To fuch as do refort ; 
And leave the haven fure, 
Where blows no biuftering wind ; 
Nor fickle neis in ure 
So far north as I find. 

No ! think me not fo light. 
Nor of fo churlilh kind. 
Though it lay in my might 
My bondage to unbind ; 
That I would leave the hind 
To hunt the gander's foe \ 
No ! no ! I have no mind 
To make exchanges fb. 

Nor yet to change at all ; 
For think, it may not be 
That I fiiould feek to fall 
From my felicity. 
Defirous for to win. 
And loth for to forego ( 
Or new change to beg^n ; 
How may all this be fo f 

The fire it cannot freeze, 
For it i« not his kind ; 
Nor true love cannot lefe 
The conftance of the mind ; 
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Yet as foon ihail the fire 
Want heat to blaze and burn ; 
As I in (iich deiire 
Have once a thought to turn* 



Surrey was the boibm friend of Sir Thomas 

Wyatt ; and to this friendftiip we are indebted for 

three noble poems. Theiie elegies on the death of 

his friend are among our poet*s happieft efforts. 

Noble^ manly^ generous, and poetically beautiful, 

they are alike honourable to the man whofe memory 

in(pired, and to him whofe love produced them. 

Of the one which we fhall quote^ Mr. Robert Bell 

truly fays, **The chara<%er drawn in this moft 

affefting elegy is one of the nobleft and pureft 

human nature can either attain or conceive. It 

combines the higheft nK}ral virtues with great intel- 

ledual vigour, tafte, and learning; knowledge of 

mankind, with confummate ikill ia the pradical 

affairs of life ; and all the graces and accomplifh- 

ments of the time, with a perfon equally diftin- 

guifhed by ftrength and beauty. If we cannot 

quite agree with Dr. Nott, that Surrey could not 

have fixed upon Wyatt*s virtues as a theme of 

panegyric, unlefs he had refle6ted them in his own 

charader, we recognife in his feledtion of topics, 

and the earneftnefs with which he dwells upon them, 

thofe fine qualities of the judgment and the heart 

which united the poets in a bond of fympathy and 
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affedion/* * We now give the elegy thus admi- 
rably defer ibed. 

•'OF THE DEATH OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. 

" Wyatt ref^etb here, that quick could never reft j 
Whole heavenly gifts increafed by difdain ^ 
And virtue £ink the deeper in his breaft : 
Such profit he by envy could obtain. 

A heady whoie wifdom myfteries did firmnie ; 
Whofe hammers beat ftill in that lively brain. 
As on a ftithe, where that fure work of fame 
Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain's gain. 

A vi&ge ftcm and mild } where both doth grow, 
Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice : 
Amid great ftorms, whom grace affured (b, 
To live upright and finile at fortune's choice. 

A band that taught what might be faid in rhyme ; 
There reft Chaucer the glory of his wit ; 
A mark, the which (unperfeAed in time), 
Some may approach, but never none (hall hit t 

A tongue that ferved in foreign realms his king, 
Whose courteous talk to virtue did inflame 
Each noble heart ; a worthy guide to bring 
Our ]&igliih youth by travail unto fame. 

An eye, whofe judgment none affect could -blind. 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile $ 
Whoie piercing look did reprefent a mind 
With virtue fraught, repofed void of guile. 

A heart, where dread was never fb imprefl 

To hide the thought that might the truth advance ! 

In neither fortune lofl, nor yet reprcft, , 

To fwell in weaitb^ or yield unto mifchsmce. 

A valiant corpfe, where force and beauty met : 
Happy, alas ! too happy, but for foes, 

* Annotated Edition of the Poets .-^Surrey, p. 89. Note. 
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Lived and ran the race that nature fet ; 

Of manhood's fliape, where ihe the mould did lofe. 

But to the heavens that fimple foul is fled. 
Which lefty with fuch as covet Chrift to know, 
Witneis of faith that never fliall be dead \ 
Sent for our health, but not received fo. 

Thus for our guilt this jewel have we loft i 

The earth his bones, the heavens poflfels his ghoft. 

Befides his claims as an original poet^ Surrey is 
among the very firft who introduced the claflical 
literature of Rome to his unlettered countrymen. 
The father of Englifh blank verfe, in which meafure 
he tranflated the fecond and fourth books of the 
^neidj muft for ever hold a venerable place in the 
hearts of all lovers of poetry. Of this firft work, 
in the moft potent of all our verfifications, we fhall 
give two fpecimens. Before doing which, how- 
ever, we muft quote his tranflation from Martial, 
according to Mr. Bell, *' one of the earlieft fpeci- 
mens in our language ;" and we direft the reader's 
attention to the feledlion which Surrey has made. 
The poems which a man loves are as good a cri- 
terion of his own taftes, nature, and charaAer, as 
are the original productions of his mufe. When 
Surrey tranflates or adapts, it is from the Pfalms, 
Ecclefiaftes, the ^neid, or from Martial. 

" THE MEANS TO ATTAIN A HAPPY LIFE. 

<< Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy life, be thefe, I find : 
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Th« riches left, not got with pain ; 
The fruitful ground, the quiet mind : 

The equal friend, no grudge, no ftrife ; 
No change of rule, nor governance \ 
Without difeafe, the healthful life ; 
The houiehold of continuance : 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 
True wifdom joined with fimplenefs ; 
The night difcharged of all care, 
Where wine the wit may not opprefs : 

The feithful wife, without debate ; 
Such fleeps as may beguile the night. 
Contented with thine own eftate ; 
Ne wilh for Death, ne fear his might." 

The following extradt is from the -ffineid ; it 
is the opening of the fccond book, where the hero 
is about to narrate to Dido the fall of Troy : — 

** They whifted all, with fixed face attent, 
When prince ^neas from the royal feat 
Thus gan to fpeak : ' O Queen ! it is thy will 
I ihould renew a woe cannot be told : 
How that the Greeks did fpoil, and overthrow 
The Phrygian wealth, and wailful realm of Troy : 
Thofe ruthfiil things that I myfelf beheld ; 
And whereof no froall part fell to my fhare. 
Which to exprefs, who could refrain from tears ? 
What Myrmidon ? or yet what Dolopes ^ 
What ftem Ulyfles' waged foldier ? 
And lo ! moift night now from the welkin falls ; 
And ftars declining counfel us to reft. 
But fince fo great is thy delight to hear 
Of our miftiaps, and Troy^^s laft decay ; 
Though to record the fame my mind abhors, 
And plaint efchews, yet thus will I begin.' 



I }» 



The next extraft is the account of the death of 
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the deferted and unhappy queen, and is towards the 
end of the fourth book : — 

" But trembling Dido eagerly now bent 
Upon her ftern determination j 
Her bloodihot eyes rolling within her head ; 
Her quivering cheeks flecked with deadly ftain. 
Both pale and wan to think on death to come j 
Into the inward wards of her palace 
She niiheth in, and clarob up, as diftraught. 
The burial ftack, and drew the Trojan fword, 
Her gift ibmetime, but meant to no fuch ufe. 
Where when ihe faw his weed, and well knowen bed. 
Weeping awhile in ftudy 'gan ihe ftay, 
Fell on the bed, and thefe laft words flie laid : 

* Sweet fpoils, whiles God and deftinies it would, 
Receive this fprite, and rid me of thefe cares : 
I lived and ran the courie fortune did grant ; 
And under earth my great ghoft now ihall wend : 
A goodly town I built, and faw my walls ; 
Happy, alas, too happy if thefe coafts 
The Trojan fliips had never touched aye.' 

Thb faid, (he laid her mouth dofe to the bed. 
' Why then,' quoth ihe, ' unwroken (hall we die ? 
But let us die t for this 1 and in this fort 
It liketb us to feek the ihadows dark 1 
And from the feas the cruel Trojan's eyes 
Shall well difcern this flame : and take with him 
Eke thefe unlucky tokens of my death ( ' 

As flie had laid, her damfels might perceive 
Her with thefe words fall pierced on a fword. 
The blade embrued, and hands befprent with gore. 
The clamour rang unto the palace top \ 
The bruit ran throughout all the aftonied town : 
With wailing great, and women's ihrill yelling, 
The Tooh ^gan roar ; the air refound with plaint : 
As though Carthage, or the ancient town of Tyre 
With pre(s of entered enemies fwarmed full : 
Or when the rage of furious flame doth take 
The temples' tops, and nuiniions eke of men." 
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We cannot conclude our notice of this noble 
example of Prifon Poets more pleafkntly than by 
quoting the beautifol poem of Mary Howitt's, 
entitled 

" SURREY IN CAPTIVITY. 

I. 

^ '"T^ma a May morning, a(nd the joyovs fun 
Rofe o'er die city, in its proud array, 
As though he knew the month of flowers begun, 
And came bright-vefted for a holiday ; 
On the wide ri^er barge and veflel lay. 
Each with its pennon floating on the gale ; 
And gariands hung in honour of the May, 
Wreathed round the maifb, or o*er the fiirled fail. 

Or fcattered on the deck, as fancy might prevail. 

n. 
" And quick on every fide were bufy feet, 

Eagerly thronging, paifing to and fro } 

Bands of young dancers gathering in the ftreet ; 

And, ever and anon, apart and low. 

Was heard of melody the quiet flow. 

As ibme mufician tuned bis inftrument, 

And pra6lifed o'er his part for maflc, or fhow ; 

And dames, and maidens o'er their threfholds bent, 
And fcattered flowers about that a fweet perfume lent. 

m. 

" From every church, the merry belb rung out ; 
The gay parades were thronging every fquare, 
With flaunting banner, revelry and fhout ; 
And, like a tide, the gale did muHc bear ; 
Now loud, then foftened ; and in that low air, 
Came on the liftener's ear the regular tread 
Of the gay multitude. The brave, the fair 
Pafled on j the high-born, and the lowly bred ; 

All, for one little day, a round of pleafure led. 

rr. 

*' Who iaw that city on that joyous mom, 
Might deem a people held a truce with care ; 
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What looked there then to mind of thofe forlorn. 
Who in its paftimes might not have a (hare ? 
Of her beft nobles many were not there ; 
The heart of valour and the arm of might. 
The fun (hone on the tower, in prifbn where. 
Wailing his hard hap, lay the worthieft knight, 
The proudeft and the beft, at banquet or in fight. 

V. 

" There lay he, the young Surrey— that brave heart, 
That knighthood might not peer^he chid the day 
That, with its funny light, could not impart 
To him the freedom of its pleafant ray. 
Oh, doom unmerited 1 — ^There as he lay. 
Came to his ear the jocund founds without ; 
He thought how once unnoted was the May, 
Unlefs the merry people hailed with fhout 

The gallant Surrey there, in revel, and in rout. 

VI. 

'' He thought how he had been the one of all. 
The knight in conteft never yet unhorfed ; 
The courtlieft gallant in the proudeft hall ; 
His fword and name by no difhononr crofled ; 
Alone, and captive now, from joy divorced, 
He thought of Geraldine ; by true love fent. 
How he in foreign courts made chivalrous boaft ; 
Holding her beauty all pre-eminent ; 

And by his own good arm maintained wherever he went. 

VII. 

'' He thought of her, and of the magic glafs. 
Wherein, by (kill of fee ret fcience raifed. 
He law her pale, and faithful as fhe was. 
His own dear lady worthy to be praifed. 
He thought of times in memory undefaced ; 
The pleafures of the woods, the royal fport ; 
The cry of hounds ; the hart each morning chafed ; 
The tennis-ground ; the race ; the tilting court } 

And all the love-known glades where ladies made refort. 

viu. 
'* His looks were fuch as ladies love to fee ; 
For, as his fpirit, was his bearing bold. 
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Hb fpeech, * the mirror of all courtcfy j '— 
Of fuch as he romance hath often told. 
And in his hand a tablet he did hold. 
Whereon he noted down, from time to time, 
The heavy thoughts that through his fpirit rolled ; 
Grief feemed to prey on him, and blight his prime j 
His name without a blot, his heart without a crime. 

IX. 

" From the dim window of his cell, his eye 

Gazed on the revel fcene that lay below ; 

Then glanced upon the beautiful blue (ky ; 

The gale blew frefli — 'twas free — he was not fo : — 

He wept awhile the captive's bitter woe ; 

He iang the captive's bitter fate. Ere long, 

Through ftreet and Square moved a proceflion flow ; 

A coffined noble, and a mourning throng. 
With murmuring lament for gallant Surrey's wrong." 
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♦*- 



We will now pafs to the prifon of Seville ; from 
the cell in which Boethius wrote his Confolation ; 
from Windfor and the Tower, where Surrey wooed 
and won the Mufe; to that in which Cervantes 
planned his immortal Don Quixote. 

Spain was at the height of her glory and power. 
The magnificent reign of Charles the Fifth, and the 
acquifition of her American pofTefTions, had made 
her the envy and the fear of Europe. There were 
fplendour, pomp, and apparently exhauftlefs wealth 
at her command ; and, reafoning from the appear- 
ance of things, a long leafe of power and greatnefs 
feemed in ftore for her. Looking at the Spain of 
to-day, we have fome difficulty in pifturing to our- 
felves the Spain to whofe throne the gloomy Philip 
the Second fucceeded. Only the philofopher or the 
(latefman, accuftomed to penetrate beneath the fur- 
face of things, could have feen through the hollow- 
nefs of all this pomp^ the weaknefs of all this 
power. The England of that time, and the Spain 
of that time, what a contraft ! And yet the wife 
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man would fee in the fmall, fea-furrounded, and 
poor ifland, more hope of a great and glorious 
future, than in the wealthy, wide-ipread, and dazzling 
fplendours of the Spanifh power. In England there 
was ftrength of charaAer, love of induftry, daring 
adventure, genuine honefty, a liberated religion, 
and a liberty-loving people. In Spain gold, pro- 
cured without commenfurate labour, had iapped 
the old genuine Spaniih charafter ; honeft, pains- 
taking induftry was fcorned ; the gloomy fanaticifm 
of a Philip the Second had found in the fword of 
an Alva, and in the fecret and ubiquitous horrors 
of the Inquifition, proper inftruments for the fup- 
preflion of all freedom of thought, all noblenefs 
of foul, and all liberty of faith. To the eye thus 
looking "before and after," all the magnificence of 
the court, the gorgeoufnefs of the religious cere- 
monial, the oftentatious pride of the nobility, the 
arrogance of the people, united with the fad licen- 
tioufnefs which then marked Spanifh manners, were 
but indications of the fure and inevitable decay of 
the whole. Like Sodom apples, the outfide was 
glowing and tempting, but within there was a tafte 
of rottenneis and of death. 

To the majority of people, however, then living, 
Spain was a wonderful and a wonder-working place. 
At this period of her hiftory it was that her genius 
more fully developed itfelf than at any other. Then 
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lived and did their work the men who are now her 
greateft glory, her chiefeft honour. As it had 
been in the hiftory of fo many other nations, fo it 
was in Spain ; (he culminated in all things at the 
fame time, and the fame moment which witnefled 
her material, alfo beheld her intelleftual glory. 
From the defeat of the Armada (he began to decline 
— vifibly, rapidly to decline. In that undertaking 
fhe had gathered all her forces, and they were ihat- 
tered at a blow. When fhe went " forth the little 
Ifle to fmite," fhe had proved her utmoft ftrength ; 
and that ftrength had paffed away into very weak- 
nefs before the calm, undaunted courage of the 
freemen of England. All that the poet advifes, 
when calling her to prepare for a combat which 
ended in her ruin, (he had done ; his words are — 

'' Nor arm in hallc, nor fitful fury breathe ; 
Thy long wrought, flowly iharpened fword unflieathe ! 
The toil of feven long years expend 
This marvel of the main to raife, 
Each beam of thy wide brightne(s blend 

Into a world-confounding blaze — 
No ftrain on thy vaft ftrength withhold, 
Nor rpare each vafTal realm, nor ftint thy Weftem gold I 
Call forth thy men of might 
Ablaze with glory from Lepanto's fight 
To dim that lufire in the mightier fame 
Of England's fallen throne and quenched name.** * 

Spain never recovered from the exhauftion which 
fuch a conteft for dominion caufed . Ere the Armada 

• '* The Annivcrfaries."— Thomas H. Gill. 
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failed {he was at her acme of power ; when it was 
defeated by Englifli valour, fhattered by the rocks 
which rife now as then to preferve her fhores invio- 
lable from the foreign foe, Spain's doom-hour was 
tolled for ever. Tolled, too, at a time when fhe 
was honoured by her greateft children; for the 
age of the Armada was the age of Calderon, Lope 
de Vega, and Cervantes ; fo ftrangely do the good 
and evil of this world blend ; and fo myfterioufly 
does God combine the greateft bleffings and the 
deepeft curies of a nation ! 

We can give but a brief Iketch of the life of 
Cervantes here. Like the lives of moft of earth's 
great ones, it was hard and fevere. * He was none 
of fortune's darlings, in the ufual acceptance of that 
word. He was a brave and genuine man ; and 
though often forely tried, never was lefe than a 
brave and genuine man. The nobleft, boldeft, 
trueft, and moft thorough hero of his own heroic 
time do we count him. One 

** That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the funihine, and oppofed 
Free heart, free forehead." * 

As foldier, as prifoner, as author, he was the fame ; 
a wife, noble, joyous-hearted, truthful man ; an 
oljeA worthy of reverence and of love. Nearly 
three centuries have pafled fince he was gathered 

• Tennyfon's "Ulyffcs." 
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to his fathers ; but he ftill lives, and will ever live, 
the type of the higheft and the pureft of his race. 
The greatne& of his nation has pa/Ted away ; her 
influence has ceafed ; her name is a bye-word and 
a mockery among the peoples; her court is an 
abomination; her rule a difgrace; her religion a 
hollow mummery and an empty fhow ; but the 
great Cervantes ftill lives to tell us what fhe once 
was, and what a great, large-hearted, univerfal genius 
fhe once pofiefled. The Spain of the Cid is no 
more ; the Spain of the old ballads belongs to the 
paft ; no more do they fing 

" Free were we bom, — ^tis thus they cry-— though to our king we owe 
The homage and the fealty behind his creft to go $ 
By God's beheft our aid he fhares, but God did ne*er command 
That we ihould leave our children heics of an enflaved land."* 

No more do they hold their own in Europe ; 
degraded, enflaved^ corrupted, her glory has de- 
parted; but the genius of Cervantes can never 
die; and Don Quixote will cheer, delight, edify, 
and inftruft as long as people can read, and hearts 
are of the fame material as they are now, " The 
great man of Spain lat obfcure at the time, all 
dark and poor, a maimed foldier ; writing his 
* Don Quixote * in prifon ;*' f but the great man of 
Spain is now enfhrined in every heart, and has had 

* Lockhart's Spanifli Ballads,. << The March of Bernardo del 
Carpio." 
t Carlyle's Eflays, <«Sir Walter Scott." 
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laurels twined for his brow by every nation in the 
world. 

Cervantes, or to give his full name, Saavedra 
Miguel de Cervantes, was born at Alcala de Henares, 
a ihort diftance from Madrid, on Oct. 9, 1 5 4.7. He 
received a good education, and was for two years 
of his life a ftudent at the famous Univerfity of 
Salamanca. We know but little of his early life ; 
but in the year 1570 we find him at Rome, in 
the capacity of chamberlain in the houfehold of 
Monfignor Aquaviva. This employment could not 
have been a genial one to fuch a man ; and accord- 
ingly, in the next year, 157 1 > at the age of twenty- 
three, he joined the forces under Don John of 
Auflria, which the " Holy League," formed by 
the Pope, Venice, and Spain, were fending againft 
the Turks. He was at the terrible battle of Le- 
ponto, fought on the 7th of Odlober, 1571 ; and 
there he proved the truth of his own words, '^ that 
none make better ibldiers than thoie who are tranf^ 
planted from the region of letters to the fields of 
waTj and that never fcholar became foldier that was 
not a good and a brave one." For our hero^ 
though fufFering from ievere illnefs, infifted upon 
bearing his part in the conteft, which he did Hke a 
true ibklier. He was wounded in the engagement, 
and thenceforward loft the ufe of his left arm. He 
continued in the fervlce until the year 15751 when 
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he was difcharged. Don John gave him letters, 
commending him earneftly to the favour of the 
king ; but he was not deftined to ufe them, or to 
reach his beloved Spain. On the 26th. of Septem- 
ber the veiTel was attacked, and our hero was 
captured, and fent a prifoner to Algiers. Five weary- 
years were fpent in this captivity ; but Cervantes 
" bated not one jot of heart or hope.*' His mag- 
nanimity and heroifm were never more confpicuous 
than during the years he fufiered in Algiers. No 
terrors could daunt him, no threats of impalement 
intimidate him ; the rope was placed round his 
neck, and he was ordered for immediate execution, 
but in vain. The brave man was too brave to 
fear death ; he only feared diftionour. Plan after 
plan was arranged by him for his own efcape, and 
for that of his fellow-chriftian prifoners. Treachery 
defeated thefe ; but Cervantes took all the peril of 
thefe plots upon himfelf, and nothing could force 
from his lips the name of any one of his afTiftants. 
Well might the Dey exclaim that ** if he could but 
keep that lame Spaniard well guarded, he fhould 
confider his capital, his (laves, and his galleys 
fafe." He could not keep him fo well guarded, 
but that the dauntlefs man would find means to 
liberate himfelf and his wretched fellow-fufFerers. 
Cervantes was not the man to reft quietly in the 
power of the infidel. 
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Thus in icheming, and in fufFering, and with 
death dogging his heels in every form, did the 
author of. ^*Don Quixote ** fpend five years of 
life in iad captivity. His hour of deliverance was 
however coming. His elder brother, who ,was 
taken prifoner with him, had been ranfomed three 
years iince, and he was doing everything he could 
in Spain to get the money required for his gifted 
brother. After great exertion, and a facrifice of 
the little remaining property of the family, and 
the contributions of charity, the fum was raifed, and 
on the 19th of September, 1580, the defired free- 
dom was purchafed, and Cervantes fet out for 
Spain. Without means, without refources, the ran- 
fomed captive returned home ; and now the quef- 
rion was, how to live. He had a mother and a 
fifter depending upon him, and he had nothing. 
His deftiny was a ftern one ; and adverfity was 
forely trying him. Was he good fterling gold, 
or mere drois ? That was the problem which was 
being folved. How it was anfwered we all know. 
He again entered the army, and went to Portugal, 
under the Marquis of Santa Cruz, in the year 
1581. It was on his return from this expedi- 
tion that he publifhed his Paftoral ^* Galatea," 
by which, it is faid, he won his bride. How- 
ever this may be, he married the lady of his love 
on the 1 2th of December^ 1584; and he took to 
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writing for the ftage. His early plays were very 
popular, and his ''ElTrato de Argel," and his 
'^Numancia," produced a great efFeft upon the 
ftage. The works of Lope de Vega, however, 
were now becoming the rage in Spain, and there 
was little hope and fmall returns for the labours 
of Cervantes. In 1588 he for many years for- 
fook the theatre, and fought a more certain means of 
fubfiftence, which, alfo, hefeems not to have found. 
The materials for the next few years of Cer- 
vantes* life are very few and obfcure. We know 
that in 1588 he was at Seville in the capacity 
of an agent of Antonio de Guevara, who was a 
royal commifTary for the American fleets ; he alio 
coUeded money due to the government and to 
private perfons. This employment afforded him 
many opportunities of getting familiar with the 
life of the people, of which he richly availed him- 
felf. For ten years he was thus working, travel- 
ling about Andalufia and Granada, ftoring up his 
obfervations and experience in his fertile mind, 
for after ufe. Even this humble work did not 
go fmoothly ; and our poet-coUeftor became in- 
debted to the government, and in 1597 was 
thrown into prifon at Seville, as a defaulter. A 
prifon henceforth glorious in the annals of litera- 
ture ; for therein was planned the '^ Don Quixote," 
one of the great Prifon Books — nay, one. of the 
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few great books of the world. Side by fide with 
the Tower of Pavia, with Bedford Jail, with the 
Fortrefs of Spielberg, will ftand the Prifon of 
Seville through immemorial time. 

At the end of three months Cervantes was 
releafed from jail, but not from his troubles. We 
next hear of him coUefting rents in La Mancha 
(name for ever famous), for the Grand Prior of 
the Order of Saint John. Here he was again 
thrown into prifon, and here he began to write 
*' Don Quixote." After his rel?afe he went with 
his family to refide at Valladolid ; and again was 
rewarded with a prifon, — this time as a witnefs. 
A murder having been committed in a night 
brawl, clofe to his houfe, the wife Spanifti law 
of the time imprifoned Cervantes and his wife and 
lifter, becaufe it might want them as witnefles. 

Madrid was to have the honour of being the 
place at which **Don Quixote" was publifhed; 
for here in 1605, in his fifty-eighth year, did 
Cervantes give to the world the Firft Part of his 
great romance. It proved to be one of thofe 
very few books which are at once and for ever 
popular.* It was in every one's hands, and be- 
came the talk of all circles. It mud have been a 

• Writing of Cervantes and *' Don Quixote,'* Ix)rd Byron fays : — 

** Of all tales, 'tis the faddeft — and more lad, 
Becaufe it makes us fmile : his hero's right, 

r 2 
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cheering fad to the old man^ that after all his ftrug- 
gles, fufTerings and difappointments, the child of 
his love and of his deepeft meditation ihould thus 
be favoured by all. Such fatiffaftion^ however^ 
appears to have been all he got by his book. He 
was ftill as poor as ever ; and his fifter had to eke 
out his fmall earnings by fewing. It was the old^ 
old ftory. The wealthy and titled reliflied his 
book^ laughed at his jokes^ enjoyed its wiidom and 
humour^ but left its author to ftarve or not as fate 
might determine. In 1 606 the court moved from 

And ftill purfues the right ;— to curb the bad 
His only obje6ly and 'gainft odds to fight 

His guerdon : 'tis his virtue makes him mad 1 
But his adventures form a forry fight. — 

A forrier ftill is the great moral taught 

By that real epic unto all who have thought. 

** Redrefling injury, revenging wrong, 

To aid the damfel and deftroy the caitiff*! 

Oppofing fingly the united ftrong. 

From foreign yoke to free the helpleis native \ — 

Alas I muft nobleft views, like an old fong, 
Be for mere fancy's fport a theme creative ? 

A jeft, a riddle, fame through thick and thin fought ! 

And Socrates himfelf but Wifdom's Quixote I 

*^ Cervantes fmiled Spain's chivalry away ; 
A fmgle laugh demolifhed the right arm 
Of his own country j— -ieldom fince that day 

Has Spain had heroes. While romance could charm. 
The world gave ground before her bright array ; 

And therefore have his volumes done fuch harm. 
That all their glory as a compofition 
Was dearly purchaifed by his land's perdition." 

Don Jvan, Canto ziii. st. 9, 10, it. 
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Valladolid to Madrid, and Cervantes followed ; but 
the court of Philip was not the court to reward 
or honour the genius of Spain's greateft fon. It 
was too bufy in Inquifition work to attend to learn- 
ing ; too much employed in deeds of darknefs to 
mingle with the children of light. The remaining 
years of our poet's life were years of toil and 
ftruggling. Seven times in ten years had he to" 
change his relidence. He again wrote for the 
ftage, but with little or no fuccefs ; he worked hard 
at the Second Part of " Don Quixote," which 
he publifhed in 1615. This was not all; for in 
1 6 13 he gave to the world his excellent '* Novelas 
Exemplares ;'* and in 16 14 his ** Journey to 
Parnaflus," and wrote his romance of *' Perfiles and 
Sigifmunda," which was publifhed after his death. 

*' But the life of Cervantes, with all its troubles 
and fufferings, was now fail drawing to a clofe. In 
OAober of the fame year, 16 15, he publifticd the 
Second Part of his Don Quixote ; and in its dedi- 
cation to the Count de Lemos, who had for fome 
time favoured him, he alludes to his failing health, 
and intimates that he hardly looked for the con- 
tinuance of life beyond a few months. His fpirits, 
however, which had furvived his fulFerings in the 
Levant, at Algiers, and in prifons at home, and 
which, as he approached his feventieth year, had 
been fufiicient to produce a work like the Second 
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Part of Don Quixote, did not forfake him now that 
his ftrength was wafting away under the influence 
of difcafe and old age. On the contrary, with 
unabated vivacity, he urged forward his romance, 
^Pcrfiles and Sigifmunda,' anxious only that life 
enough fhould be allowed him to finifh it, as the 
laft oflfering of his gratitude to his generous patron. 
In the fpring he went to Efquivias, which was the 
little eftate he had received with his wife} and, 
after his return, wrote a Preface to his unpubliftied 
romance, full of delightful and fimple humour, in 
which he tells a pleafant ftory of being overtaken, in 
his ride back to Madrid, by a medical ftudent, who 
gave him much good advice about the dropfy under 
which he was fuflTering, to which he replied, that 
his pulfe had already warned him that he was not 
to live beyond the next Sunday. *And fo,* fays 
he, at the conclufion of this remarkable Preface, 
'farewell to jetting, farewell to merry humours, 
farewell my gay friends, for I feel that I am dying, 
and have ho defire but foon to fee you happy in 
the other life.' 

** In this temper he prepared to meet death, as 
many Catholics of ttrong religious impreffions were 
accuftomcd to do at that time ; and, on the and of 
April, entered the order of Francifcan friars, whofe 
habit he had aflumed three years before at Alcalsu 
Still, however, his feelings as an author, his vivacity. 
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arid his perfonal fortitude did not defert him. On 
the 1 8th of April he received the extreme ynAion, 
and the next day wrote a Dedication of his * Perfiles 
y Sigifmunda* to the Count de Lemos, marked, 
to an extraordinary degree, with his natural humour 
and with the fblemn thoughts that became his fitua- 
tion. The laft known aft of his life, therefore, 
(hows that he ftill pofleffed his faculties in perfeft 
fcrenity ; and four days afterwards, on the 23rd of 
April, 16 16, he died, at the age of fixty-eight. 
He was buried, as he probably had defired, in the 
convent of the Nuns of the Trinity ; but a few 
years afterwards this convent was removed to 
another part of the city, and what became of the 
afhes of the greateft genius of his country is from 
that time wholly unknown.*'* 

" His funeral," fays Mr. Rofcoe, " was poorly 
attended; no ftone or. infcription marks the fpot 
where his bones repofe ; nor indeed, in later times, 
in which letters and the arts have ftooped to flatter 
rank and power, has any perfon appeared to honour 
the remains of this illuftrious man with a worthy 
maufoleum, on which the fine arts might be em- 
ployed to infpire a feeling of veneration which might 
ferve as a ftimulus to fucceeding generations, and 
diredl them in the paths of virtue and knowledge." f 

• Ticknor's " Hiftory of Spaniih Literature," vol. ii. pp. 91-4-3. 
t Rofcoc's ** Life and Writings of Cervantes," p. 270. 
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It will be ieen that the greateft Spanifh genius 
died op the fame day as the greateft Englifh genius* 
Cervantes pafled away from among us on the day 
when Shakfpeare's calm foul left its earthly habita- 
tion. The 23rd of April, 16 16, was the day which 
faw two of the moft richly-endowed children of 
men yield up that fpirit which had been deftined, 
each in its own peculiar fphere, to give the world 
the two moft precious legacies it has ever pofleiTed — 
the dramas of Shakfpeare and the ** Don Quixote " 
of Cervantes.* Spain erefts no monument to the 
memory of her greateft. Nor has England done 
much in this way for her darling ; but fhe has done 
more. It is her boaft that ftie ^^ fpeaks the tongue 
which Shakfpeare fpoke ;" and of Cervantes it may 
be truly faid, that no ** knight of the pen " has 
been more thoroughly honoured. The Romance is 
ftill the beloved of all readers, and Don Quixote is 
as famous as he was in Spain ; and the author him- 
felf tells us that his Firft Part was fo popular that 
*^the very children handle it, boys read it, men 
underftand it, and old people applaud it ; in fixott^ 
it is fo thumbed, fo read, fo well known by every- 

* From a note to Ticknor's ^' Spanlfli Literature,'* we learn that 
this is a pleafant deluiion. He writes : '* Bowles fays that Cervantes 
died on the fame day with Shakfpeare, but this is a mifbke, the 
calendar not haying then been altered in England, and there being, 
therefore, a difference between that and the Spaniih calendar of ten 
days." — ^Ticknor, vol. ii. pp. 92-3, note. 
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body, that no fooner a meagre horfe appears than 
they fey, ' There goes Rozinante/ *' * This fame 
it has now for more than two centuries fully pre- 
ferved; and, although the place in which the 
author's bones repofe is not known, his labours and 
his name are the pofTeffions of the whole civilifed 
world. Milton wrote what all the world has echoed 
on his Shakfpeare, and his lines might well be 
applied to Cervantes : 

** What needs my Shakfpeare, for his honour'd bones, 
The labour of an age in piled ftones? 
Or that his hallow'd reliques ihould be hid 
Under a ftar-ypointing pyramid ? 
Pear fon of memory, great heir of iame, 
What need'ft thou fuch weak witnefs of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and aflonifhment 
Haft built thyfelf a live-long monument. 
For whilft, to the fiiame of flow-endeavouring art. 
Thy eafy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Thofe Delphic lines with deep imprefllion took ; 
Then thou, our fancy of itfelf bereaving, 
Doft make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And, fo fepulchred, in fuch pomp doft lie, 
That kings for fuch a tomb would wifli to die." 

Stem and forrowful and full of fufFering as was 
the life of Cervantes, it is to be doubted if any 
other would have been fo profitable to him as an 
author. His trials and adventures were material 
upon which his genial nature fed and grew ftrong. 

• ** Don Quixote," Part 11. Book i. c. iii. 
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His experience as a foldier, as a captive, as a money 
colleftor, was all fo much capital on which he wifely 
drew, and which yielded him ample returns, out- 
weighing all thofe of money which a more thrifty 
man might have gathered therefrom. This face-to- 
face communion with the world made him a brave, 
wife, large-experienced man, and gave him fuch a 
rich ftore of charader and adventure that his genius 
is never at a lofs, becaufe it was bafed upon the 
adual. He knew men and women as they a^e, not 
as they are drawn in books by authors who create 
their own men and women ; and thus his pages are 
vital, his charaAers have flefh and blood, and, with 
one or two exceptions, we enter as heartily into the 
doings of Don Quixote and his renowned fquirc as 
do thofe worthies themfelves, Thefe few exceptions 
are the paftoral love tales which, in accordance with 
the cuftom of the age, he now and then introduces 
into his romance. But even thefe are not the 
infipid things which for the moft part fuch tales are. 
Thefe are fometimes introduced in a perplexing 
manner, interrupting the courfe of the adventure ; 
but, for the moft part, we always read them with 
pleafure ; and where there is too much of the paf- 
toral fentimentalifm about them, there are always 
touches of Cervantes which redeem them from the 
ordinary fate of fuch intrufions — a malediftion and 
a rapid pafling on to the next chapter. 
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But what (hall we fay of " Don Quixote " itfdf ? 
Since the day the author prophefied that commenta- 
ries would be written upon the hiftory of the worthy 
knight, many have been, and with the ufual feli- 
city of fuch compofitions. What was clear they have 
made, or endeavoured to make, obfcure ; what was 
fimple they have, as is their wont, made, or 
endeavoured to make, difficult. Some have feen 
one defign in the romance, fome another ; one 
finds in it a whole fcheme of metaphyfics, one a 
fyftem of criticifm; one a clear unmiftakeable 
{atire on all things noble and lofty ; one an earned 
and fober defence of thofe all-important parts of 
our nature; one thinks it a fceptical and irreli^ 
gious work, and one a truly pious production, 
direding its fatire only againfl: the abufes of the 
church. And fo the battle wages. Critics prone 
to look beneath the furface of a book to fifh up 
a theory about it can very readily do it ; but fimple 
readers had very much better take the work as it 
is, read it without care for thefe profound myfte-* 
ties, (hare in the mighty adventures of the knight, 
and laugh heartily at the humour of the incompar^ 
able Sancho, and they will afliiredly get the mod 
good out of the book. Let all remember that 

" Wc get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book. 
And calculating profits • . . fo much help 
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By fo much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourielves^ and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, Into a book's profound, 
Impaflioned for its beauty and fait of truth — 
'Tis then we get the right good from a book."* 

And thus *' plunging" into "Don Quixote/* 
what a right royal good we get ! Every adventure 
is a fource of joy. From the firft to the laft ; from 
the fetting out full of hope and refolve, to his calm 
death at home, we follow the knight with pleafure. 
We laugh at him, but refpeft him ; for the author 
takes care that, away from knight-errantry, our 
Don fhall never be ridiculous, but fhall conduft 
himfelf like a brave, learned, courteous, fenfible 
gentleman as he is. His criticifms on poetry, on 
the ftage, on hiftory, and on romances, are full of 
fine thoughts, and fhow a large and extenfive ac- 
quaintance with the literature of his own age. 
His advice to Sancho before he fets out to 
govern his ifland might be read and meditated 
upon with profit, by not a few governors now 
living. Whenever the knight fpeaks on general 
affairs, his remarks are always wife, thoughtful, 
and broad, (bowing a large experience, and deep 
ftudy. The author is always careful to preferve 
his hero from any chance of appearing contempt- 
ible; and he takes care that we fhall fully fee 

* Mrs. Browning, " Aurora Leigh," p. 26. 
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his madnefs upon the fubjeft of knight-errantry 
before he mounts him on Rozinante^ and fends 
him out in (earch of adventures ; and throughout 
the work continually recalls to the reader the fad: 
that upon this fubjeft Don Quixote has loft his 
fenfes. This is, in truth, a great ftroke of art — 
nay, a mark of Cervantes' genius, that while every 
adventure in which the knight engages is abfurd 
in the extreme, he never lofes our refpeft. The 
eameftnefs, the fincerity, the total unfelfifhnefs of 
his charafter are guarantees for this. How gravely 
he enters into the whole bufinefs! Sancho's fly 
humour falls as harmlefs upon him, as did the 
giants' clubs upon the mail of the famous knights 
whofe lives and career Don Quixote emulates. 
The inn is to him a haunted and enchanted caftle ; 
the wind-mills veritable giants ; Maritornes a 
princefs; Dulcinea del Tobofo an angelic being 
worthy of the devotion and felf-fervice of fuch a 
knight ; the flieep are veritable armies ; he is haunted 
by real demons, and the vi Aim of adual enchanters* 
So, throughout the whole of the glorious romance, 
everything to him is as he reprefents it. His heroifm 
is as great ; his felf-facrifice as true ; his patience, 
vigilance, night-watchings, purity, and love, are as 
genuine as if beftowed upon the achievements in 
which the hero fo thoroughly and unqueftionably 
believed. We laugh at his infatuation, but never 
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at his fufFerings nor at the genuine earneftnefe of 
the knight. And our author is careful never to 
raife a laugh at the expenfe of any feeling which 
might be injurious to virtue. For this he^ merits our 
beft thanks ; in fuch a book as " Don Quixote '* the 
temptation was very great. 

From this caufe we fuppofe has arifen the charge 
that *' Don Quixote " is not a healthy book, but one 
which places high refolve and generous deeds in a 
ridiculous light. Such a charge is utterly without 
foundation, and fliows the folly of attempting to 
find more in a book than the author intended or 
ever put there. The primary objeft of Cervantes 
was doubtlefs a fatire on an abfurd tafte and the 
foolifh literature of his day. The fubjeft was one 
worthy of his pen ; and he worthily accompliftied 
it. All the foul of knighthood had departed, and 
nothing but the huik remained. Its noblenefs had 
pafled away, and men who never knew the fpirit 
which produced it, or felt the heroifm which gave it 
beauty and noblenefs, aped its language and afTumed 
its garb. The whole thing was a hollow fham, and 
only required the fharp touch of a genuine irony to 
b^nifli it for ever. Cervantes gave it that touch, 
^nd like the fabulous changes wrought by a magician's 
wand, the whole delufion was dispelled. Knight- 
•errantry's ghoft was laid ; and the tedious, dreamy, 
ufelefs literature which profefled to record itp hiftory. 
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was configned to the rarely coniulted flielves of our 
great libraries as fpecimens of the megatherian 
appetites and the ftupendous credulity of an earlier 
time. The defign of the author was thoroughly 
carried out ; and the only book of knight-errantry 
which has fince held its place in the public mind 
and favour, is the one which deftroyed all the reft, 
and is itfelf a fatire upon them. 

The charafter of the Don finds its rare antithefis 
in that of his fquire. Sancho Panza has taken as 
firm a hold upon us as his mafter ; and he richly 
merits his pofition. He is a fitting foil to the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance. His humour is 
exhauftJefs ; his fly hits at the eccentricities of the 
hero are admirably put, and his credulity, though of 
a difiFerent kind, is not the leaft charaderiftic of this 
curious compound of buflFoonery, peafant wit, and 
arch felf-deception. His belief in the promifed 
ifland is marvellous. He fliares all the troubles of 
his leader, and comes in for the larger fliare of the 
bufiFettings ; yet he endures them all with a joke, 
and goes on again with the fame faith, and meets 
his next drubbing with the fame good humour. 
And we are not furprifed to read that ^ VThe duchefs 
had well nigh died with laughing at this fpeech of 
Sancho, who, in her fentiment, was a more diverting 
madman than his mafter, and a great many people 
at that time were of the fame way of think- 
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ing."* A hundred toflings in the blanket would not 
hav6 fhaken his faith, nor made him defert the for- 
tunes of one who promifed him fuch a great refult. 
The pompous and grave ferioufiiefs of the knight is 
in fine contrail with the free-and-eafy vernacular of 
the fervant. The fet difcourfes of the one are well 
complemented by the ceafelefs flow of common 
adages and proverbs which the other pours upon 
the long-fufFering Don. The genius of Cervantes 
is more thoroughly exhibited in the charafter of 
Sancho than in that of Quixote. His conduA as a 
governor is as well fuftained as that of the faithful 
fervitor. His renunciation of power is made ufe of 
for a fine fatire. The poor fquire fays, " PennyJefe 
I took pofTeflion of this government, and pennylefs 
I refign my office ; quite the reverfe of what is 
ujually the cafe with governors of other iJlands.*^-\ 
Our author had doubtlefs many a governor of his 
own time in his mind's eye when he penned this 
fentence. Poor Sancho is often made to realife the 
old adage that children and fools {peak the truth. 
O rare Sancho Panza ! How few men learn the 
lefibn that he learned, and end by faying as he faid, 
'^ I have got ienfe enough to know that I am fit for 
governing nothing but a flock of flieep, and that the 
wealth acquired in fuch government is got at the 

♦ ** Don Quixote," Part ii. Book ii. c. xv. 
t Ibid. Partu. Book lu. c L 
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expenfe of eafe, fleep, and even fuftenance."* A 
more thoroughly or better delineated charafter was 
never drawn. The fame of the one is as lafting as 
that of the other ; and both will endure as long as 
men have a relifli for the humorous, which will be 
as long as they have their prefent natures. They 
both live to prove the poffibility of that fcarcely 
credible thing, that a fecond part of a ftory may be 
better than the firft : a quality which we believe is 
entirely limited to the Hiftory of Don Quixote. 

Of the whole book it may be faid that it ftands 
alone. Its humour is its own ; its plan is peculiar, 
and is only poilible once. But having taken this 
plan, let us fee that only its own devifer could have 
carried it out. The continuation *' which was 
engendered at Tordefillas, and brought forth at 
Tarragona," ftiows that while it required the genius 
of Cervantes to originate, fo it likewife required the 
genius of Cervantes to complete it. There was no 
other man in Spain but him to give birth to, to 
record the exploits, to immortalife the life, and to 
place upon his dying bed the renowned Knight of 
La Mancha. It was, and ftill remains, unique in the 
literature of the world : one of thofe few books 
that are at once and for ever famous ; one of thole 
few books concerning which the judgment of pof- 
terity confirms the verdid; of its contemporaries ; one 

*" Don Quixote." Part ii. Book in., c. i. 

G 
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which will for ever take its place fide by fide with 
the "Gil Bias" of Le Sage, the "Robinfon 
Crufoe " of De Foe, and the greateft prifon-book 
ever written, the ** Pilgrim's Progrefs" of Bunyan, 
and the '^ Vicar of Wakefield*' of Oliver Gold- 
fmith. Among the nobleft fpecimens of genius, and 
in the chiefeft place of univerfal literature, will ever 
be ranked the great prifon-book of Spain, *^ The 
Hiftory and Adventures of the renowned Don 
Quixote de La Mancha, the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, alias the Knight of the Lions, as 
recorded by the immortal Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra/' And fure we are that every reader will 
echo the words of Don Antonio toSampfonCarrafco, 
and exclaim, " God forgive you, fignor, for the 
injury you have done the world in feeking to reftore 
to his fenfes the mofl: agreeable madman that ever 
lived ! Do you not perceive, fignor, that the benefit 
refulting from the cure of Don Quixote will never 
counterbalance the pleafure produced by his extra- 
vagances ? "* And in bidding farewell to him and 
his author, we have fimply to quote the words of 
Cervantes, where he fays, ** For me alone was Don 
Quixote born, and I produced for him ; he to act 
and I to record : in a word, we were deftined for 
each other. "t 
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* Don Quixote." Part ii. Book iv., c. xiv. 
t Ibid., c. xxii. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 

AND HIS HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 

At nearly the fame period of time, but under very 

difFerent influences, were born, lived, wrote and 

died, the authors of " Don Quixote " and of " The 

Hiftory of the World." There were only five 

years difference between their ages, the great Spaniard 

having been born in 1547, the great EngUihman in 

1552 ; and the latter furvived the former by only 

a little more than two years, for Cervantes died in 

comparative poverty and negledl on the 23rd of 

April, 16 1 6, and Raleigh was executed on the 29th 

of Odober, 16 18. Thus thefe two great geniufes 

were altogether contemporaries. One the greateft 

child of a nation about to decay ; the other a great 

— but far from being the greateft— child of a nation 

juft about to aflert her fupremacy and prove herfelf a 

match ^'againft the world in arms." What a glorious 

period that great Elizabethan age was for a man 

to live in ! Great in deed and great in thought. 

Equal to anything that it is poffible for ftrong men, 

having a living faith in a living God, to do. The 

o 2 
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deeds and works, and men of that epoch are 
ftill our boafts and our examples. To them we 
turn when we want to fee how great it is poflible 
for men to be. At home, abroad, in the council 
chamber, on the battle-field, founding new colonies 
for Englifh enterprife, making wife laws for Englifti 
proteftion and defence; writing immortal books, 
fighting immortal battles — in everything was our 
land then great. Equal to any taik, and doing all 
things with energy and might. She could hew a 
colofTus out of a rock, or carve heads upon cherry 
ftones. Equal to all things, and great in all. Her 
men were warriors, ftatefmen, adventurers, philofo- 
phers, poets ; and her women equalled the mothers 
of the Gracchi. Then had we the world's greateft 
poet, our own darling Shakfpeare ;' then had we the 
world's greateft philofopher, our own wife Bacon ; 
then had we the world's pureft knight of chivalry, 
our own fpotlefs Sir Philip Sydney ; then had we 
the world's greateft ftatefman, our own cautious 
Burleigh ; then had we the world's moft terrible 
admiral, our own *' fea-dog " Drake ; then had we, 
at the head of a thoufand worthy of the immortal 
fame which they have won, and at the head of a 
people worthy of fuch leaders, the greateft queen 
that ever ruled a nation, our own " good Queen 
Befs." What an age in which to have lived ! And 
amongft them all, and the friend of them all, doing 
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deeds equal to the braveft, the favoured jewel of the 
queen, the darling of Spenfer, lived that *' imp of 
fame** the founder of Virginia, importer of tobacco^ 
foldxer, failor, ftatefman, poet, and author of that 
notable prifon-book the ** Hiftory of the World/' 
Walter Raleigh was born at Hayes, in the parifh 
of Budley, Devonfliire, in the year 1552. In his 
fixteenth year he entered the Univerfity of Oxford, 
where he received his education. Anthony Wood 
fays, '^ He became commoner of Oriel College in 
or about the year 1568, when his kinfman C. Cham- 
pemon ftudied there, and that his natural parts 
being ftrangely advanced by academical learning, 
under the care of an excfellent tutor, he became the 
ornament of the juniors, and was worthily efteemed 
a proficient in oratory and philofophy."* His own 
works are full of confirmation of this proficiency. 
He did not remain at college more than three years, 
but his was a nature to make more of three than 
ordinary ftudents could of any number. He left 
the Univerfity " worthily efteemed a proficient in 
oratory and philofophy.'* Lord Bacon, in his 
** Apophthegms," relates an anecdote of Sir Walter 
while a ftudent, which we will repeat here. " While 
Raleigh was a fcholar at Oxford, there was a 
cowardly fellow who happened to be a very good 

• Qjiotcd by Oldys. See Wood's Athena Oxonicnfes. Bliff's 
Edition^ii. 235. 
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archer ; but having been groflly abufed by another^ 
he bemoaned himfelf to Raleigh, and aiked his 
advice, what he fliould do to repair the wrong that 
had been offered him ? Raleigh anfwered, ' Why, 
challenge him — at a match of fhooting/ " After 
leaving the Univerfity, he entered himfelf as a 
ftudent of law in the Middle Temple. From his 
publifhed writings it is eafy to gather what good ufe 
he made of his time. It is not certain how long he 
remained in the Temple ; " yet," fays Prince, 
" fure it is, he was there abiding in April, 1576, at 
what time his vein for ditty and amorous ode was 
efteem'd moft lofty, infolent, and paflionate. By 
which, it appears, he was a gown-man, by the fpace 
of about fix years, but longer he muft not be ; for 
fate, it feems, would have him of the fword firft ; 
altho', through the frequent viciffitudes of his whole 
life, he challenged a reputation among the moft 
eminent gown-men ; being upon all emergencies 
of affairs confulted, as one of the beft oracles of 
government and policy in his time."* 

He, however, threw the gown afide and took to 
the fword ; and henceforth his life, except the 
fourteen years fpent as a prifoner in the Tower, 
was one of ceafelefs activity. Fighting here, failing 
there ; now in France, now in the Netherlands ; 
now in Virginia ; now battling againfl the terrible 

♦ Prince's «* Worthies of Devonlhire," p. 667. 
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Armada ; an aftive, reftlefs, " much-enduring *' 
man ; one 

** That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunlhine.'* 

" For," as Oldys hath it, '^ for as yet the Englifli 
nobles and gentry had not learnt to live lazily and 
loofely at home, while their countrymen were fight- 
ing abroad for the fafety and glory of the nation."* 
And fo Raleigh, although he was " abiding "in the 
Temple in ** April, 1556," muft have forfaken his 
legal ftudies before this time, for a period at leaft. 
He was in France during the civil war which was 
then raging, and which was fignalifed for ever by 
that horror of horrors, St. Bartholomew's Day. 
The Proteftants there were in a fad and almoft def- 
perate ftate, and Henry Champernon obtained the 
Queen's permiffion to raife a company of gentle- 
men volunteers to aid thofe ftrugglers for religious 
freedom. Raleigh joined this company, and ferved 
in Languedoc. In 1572 he was at Paris, and was 
only faved from the aflaffin's fword on the terrible 
Sunday, the 24th of Auguft, St. Bartholomew's 
Day, of that year, by taking refuge in the houfe of 
Walfingham, who was the Englifh ambaflador at 
Paris at that time. He alfo ferved in the Nether- 
lands, and was at the battle of Rimevant ; and in 

• Oldys' "Life of Ralegh,'* p. 436. 
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1580 he was in Ireland, where he faw fome fevcre 
fervice, and won general approval both for his 
wifdom in council and courage in aftion. Thus he 
prepared himfelf for his future arduous undertak- 
ings ; and by being faithful in little things fhowed 
his fitnefs to command in greater. 

It was juft after his return from Ireland that he 
was the hero of that little epifode which won for 
him the notice of the queen, and which proves how 
well he could aft the courtier. The queen was 
walking, and, in the words of Fuller, " Her majefty 
meeting with a plafhy place, made fome fcruple to 
go on ; when Raleigh (drefled in the gay and 
genteel habit of thofe times) prefently caft off, and 
fpread his new plufh cloak on the ground, whereon 
the queen trod gently over, rewarding him after- 
wards with many vifits for his fo free and feafonable 
tender of fo fair a footcloth. Thus an advan- 
tageous admiflion into the notice of a prince is 
more than half a degree to preferment.'* But 
neither his progrefs at court, nor the favour of 
the queen allowed his great mind to be contented 
without aftion. It was the period of great aftions ; 
and the foul of Raleigh thirfted to add his name 
to the lift of thofe who had diftinguiflied themfelves 
by daring deeds. To oppofe the Spaniard, and to 
difcover new lands were the infpiring motives ; 
and fewer men entered more thoroughly into the 
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double work than he. On the nth of June, 
1 58 J, he failed from Plymouth with his kinfman. 
Sir H. Gilbert, to Newfoundland. It was in this 
voyage that Virginia was difcovered, and as a 
reward for his labours and fuccefe, the queen, in 
J 584, conferred upon him the then worthy honour 
of knighthood. A title which it was an honour 
to receive, for it was given to merit only, and had 
not been tainted with the mercenary touch of a 
James. How Elizabeth looked upon the honour 
we learn from Francis Ofborne. She rarely con-^ 
ferred a higher title upon her nobleft fervants. 
^* For," fays Ofborne, " in the cafe of Sir Francis 
Vere, a man nobly defcended, and like Sir Walter 
Raleigh, exaftly qualified, with many others, fet 
apart, in her judgment, for military fervices, whofe 
titles fhe never raifed above knighthood, faying, 
when importuned to make Vere a baron, * that in 
his proper fphere and her eftimation he was above 
it already.' " She would, doubtlcfs, have given the 
fame reafon for refufal had any one importuned her 
to make a baron of Raleigh. In the next year, 
1585, his fecond expedition to Virginia was fitted 
out, and failed on the 9th of April. It was after 
this expedition that the well-known anecdote of Sir 
Walter's fmoking occurs. Oldys thus tells it, 
without vouching for its truth, and the old goffip 
puts it by with a fecond not lefs furprifing. He 
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fays, "But the tradition of Raleigh's fmoking 
tobacco at firft privately in his ftudy, and of the 
fervant, who ufed to wait on him there, furprifing 
him one time with his tankard of ale, and entering 
as he was intent upon his book, before he had done 
his pipe ; and feeing the fmoke reeking out of his 
mouth, threw all the ale in his face ; then, running 
down ftairs, alarmed the family with repeated ex- 
clamations that mafter was on fire, and before they 
could get up would be burnt to aflies. This, I 
fay, if true ^ has nothing in it more furprifing or un- 
paralleled for fimplicity, than there was in that poor 
Norwegian, who upon the firft fight of rojes could 
not be induced to touch, though he faw them grow, 
being fo amazed to behold trees budding with fire; 
or, to come clofer, by way of retaliation, than there 
was in thofe Virginians themfelves, who, the firft 
time they feized upon a quantity of gunpowder 
which belonged to the Englifli colony, fowed it for 
grain, as the feed of fome ftrange vegetable, in the 
earth, with full expeftation of reaping a plentiful 
crop of combuftion by the next harveft, * to fcatter 
their enemies.'" Thus the old chronicler leaves 
it, and modern inquiry, fo jealous of everybody's 
honour, has doubted whether Sir Walter really 
introduced tobacco to England, or potatoes to 
Ireland. Well, if it be neceflfary, he can let thefe 
two pearls pafs from his crown of fame, and their 
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lofs will not much diminifli the fplendour thereof. 
Other voyages were undertaken, and other expedi- 
tions fitted out, by Sir Walter before his laft ill-fated 
one of 16 1 7, of which we fhall fpeak by-and-by. 

No man rendered greater fervice during the ter- 
rible ftruggle with Spain, which ended in the de- 
ftrudion of the Armada in 1587, than did Raleigh. 
His voice in the council, and his arm in fight, were 
ever aftive and bold. The honour of England, and 
her fuperiority to the Spaniard and the world were 
dear to him. Nor did he ever flirink from helping 
to carry out his own propofals, how bold and daring 
soever they might appear. It may be truly faid 
that a braver man than he never drew a fword in 
his country's defence. 

Looking at the a&Ivity of his life, his wars, his 
voyages, his parliamentary duties, one is aftoniihed 
at the amount of work which he did. But this 
work was not all. Some of the ableft flate papers 
of the time were drawn up by him. In hiftory, 
politics, philofophy, fcience, and poetry, his mind 
was alfo employed ; and his pen productive of 
memorable works. His writings are voluminous. 
He wrote, befides his great hiftory, on the Preroga- 
tives of Parliament ; on Trade ; on Shipping ; on 
the State of Spain ; on the Life and Death of Ma- 
homet; on the Life and Death of William the 
Conqueror ; on Mines and Trials of Minerals ; 
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on almoft every fubjeft interefting to man. His 
" Cabinet Council, *' containing the Chief Arts of 
Empire and Myfteries of State, had the honour of 
being publifhed by John Milton. On all thefe 
fubjefts he wrote well ; and all his works are full of 
wife thought and juft refleftion, illuftrated by his own 
large experience which he never fufFers to fleep, but 
was always ready to enforce by example the precept 
which he is urging. His writings are enough for 
an ordinary man's life ; but his was no ordinary man's 
life ; for though perhaps not to be ranked with the 
very greateft, he takes his place very little below 
them, and is a fon of whom England may well be 
proud. His poetry is ftill read and prized, and is 
amongft the beft produced by the minor poets of 
the great Elizabethan era. We cannot give extrafts 
from thefe works, our fpace being required for his 
Prifon-Book ; but we muft find room for a fhort 
paflage from his '^ Advice to his Son.*' It is a 
commentary on that text of Solomon, that he who is 
furety for a ftranger fhall fmart for it. He tells 
him, ** If thou art bound for a ftranger, thou art a 
fool ; if for a merchant, thou putteft thy eftate to 
learn to fwim ; if for a churchman, he has no 
inheritance ; if for a lawyer, he will find an evafion 
by a fyllable or a word to abufe thee ; if for a poor 
man, thou muft pay it thyfelf ; if for a rich one, he 
needs it not ; therefore, from furetyfhip, as from a 
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manflayer or enchanter, blefs thyfelf; for the 
beft profit and return will be this, that if thou force 
him for whom thou art bound to pay it himfelf, he 
will become thy enemy ; if thou fhalt ufe to pay it 
thyfelf, thou wilt be a beggar; and believe thy 
father in this, and print it in thy thoughts, that 
whatever virtue thou haft, be it never fo manifold, 
if thou be poor withal, thou and thy qualities (hall 
be defpifed/' 

But evil days came upon England and upon 
Raleigh. The glorious queen Elizabeth died in 
1 603 , and in the fame year the inglorious James 
began to reign. The fword of the woman was 
exchanged for the diftafF of the man. The mighty 
ftrength of the laft of the Tudors gave place to the 
cowardly pedantry of the firft of the Stuarts. The 
God-appointed aflerter of the right divine of the 
ruler was fucceeded by the drivelling controverfialift 
who wrote about that right. The female Hercules 
is no more ; and a male Omphale reigns in her ftead. 
Now let ability, genius, talent, fkill, courage, and 
devotion go hide themfelves ; for weaknefs, imbe- 
cility, mediocrity, pedantry, and grovelling fervility 
are going to have a turn, and prove what they can 
do for England. They will begin early ; and the 
(irft-fruits of their dominion will be the lofs to Eng- 
land of one of her beft and braveft. 

James began to reign in March, 1603, and upon 
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November the 7 th of the fame year Sir Walter 
Raleigh was tried for high treafon. He was charged 
** That he did go about to deprive the king of his 
government, to raife up fedition within the realm, to 
alter religion, to bring in the Roman fuperftition, and 
to procure foreign enemies to invade the kingdom/* 
The meaning of all which is, that he had been en- 
gaged in the recent attempt to raife Arabella Stuart 
to the throne* His judges were Henry Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain ; Charles Blount, 
Earl of Devon ; Lord Henry Howard ; Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salifbury ; Edward Lord Wotton, 
of Morley ; Sir John Stanhope, Vice-Chamberlain ; 
Lord Chief Juftice of England, Popham ; Lord 
Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas, Anderfon ; 
Mr. Juftice Gawdie; Mr. Juftice Warburton, and 
Sir William Ward. The Attorney-General was 
Coke. The trial is amongft the moft famous and 
infamous of our State Trials. The virulence of 
Coke almoft furpafles anything which even he ever 
indulged in. Raleigh is called " viper," " traitor," 
" wretch," and a variety of fimilar epithets which 
the abundant vocabulary of the abufive profecutor 
could readily fupply. Heis^fpit upon" by the 
civileft of lawyers. Yet all is in vain. No indignity 
can difturb the calm foul of the Elizabethan hero. 
He had faced the cannon of his country's arch- 
foes too often to care much for the fmall (quib of 
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a Jacobsean lawyer. Calmly, gravely, and with 
dignity he put afide all thefe efcapades of the play- 
ful Coke, and met the lawyers on their own ground ; 
fhowing that he who in the field had been among 
the braveft, and in the council among the wifeft, 
was alfo a match for thefe gentlemen in their own 
peculiar province. ** It was obferv'd," fays Prince, 
** that, before the Lords at his tryal, he was humble, 
but not proftrate ; dutiful, but not dejeft ; to the 
jury he was affable, but not fawning ; hoping, but 
not trufting in them ; carefully perfuading them with 
reafon, not diftemperately importuning them with 
conjuration, rather (howing love of life than fear of 
death."* As is too well known, after a protrafted 
trial he was found guilty, and left to the king's 
mercy. He was fent to the Tower. 

For fourteen years did the merciful Scotch Solo- 
mon keep this bird in a cage. Here h^ wrote his 
famous Hiftory of the World, which we lay afide 
at prefent, in order to follow the writer to the lafl: 
fcene of his eventful ftory. Although a prifoner, 
he ftill took intenfe intereft in all that concerned his 
country. He wrote feveral letters to Prince Henry, 
with whom he was a great favourite, and whofe 
early death he and the nation both fincerely mourned. 
His great hopes, however, were in ftill being of 
fervice to his native land. His eyes ever turned to 

* Prince's ** Worthies of Devonfhirc," p. 673. 
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the Weft, the fcene of his early glories. If he had 
but freedom, he could yet do fomewhat to make the 
world wonder, and his own land to venerate his 
name. After conftant foHcitation, he obtained, on 
Auguft of 16 16, the king's commiffion to fettle in 
Guiana; and on the 26th of March, 1617, this, 
his laft and fataleft expedition, fet fail. It was a 
ftiameful afFair. The king was a traitor to his own 
fervant. The Spanifti ambaflador, Gondomar, was 
informed of everything, and all the Spanifh places 
in America were warned of the great Englifliman's 
coming. Thofe who would follow this voyage 
through all its varied misfortunes have only to 
read Raleigh's own Apology for the Voyage to 
Guiana. In it he had ventured the whole of his 
fortune, his friend, his fon, and his hopes of fafety. 
He loft his fortune, his fon was flain, his brave 
friend. Captain Kemis, fhot himfelf ; wretched, 
ruined, and almoft broken-hearted, he returned to 
his home only to be the viftim of a treacherous 
relative, and to lay his noble head on the block. 
Three months before his return to England he thus 
writes to his wife — a more pathetic letter was never 
written : " I was loth to write," fays the brave 
man, " becaufe I know not how to comfort you, 
and God knows I never knew what forrow meant 
till now. All that I can fay to you is this, that 
you muft obey the will and providence of God ; 
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and remember that the queen's majefly bore the 
lofs of Prince Henry with a magnanimous fpirit, as 
the Lady Harrington of her only fon. Comfort 
your heart, deareft Befs, I fhall forrow for us both, 
and I fhall forrow the lefs becaufe I have not long 
to forrow, becaufe not long to live. I refer you to 
Mr. Secretary Winwood's letter, who will give 
you a copy of it, if you fend for it ; therein you 
fliall know what hath pafTed. I have written but 
that letter, for my brains are broken, and it is a 
torment to me to write, efpecially of mifery. I 
have defired Mr. Secretary to give my Lord Carew 
a copy of his letter. I have cleanfed my fhip of 
(ick men, and fent them home; and hope that God 
will fend us fomewhat before we return. Commend 
me to all at Lothbury. You fhall hear from me, 
if I live, from Newfoundland, where I mean to 
clean my fhip and revidlual, for I have tobacco 
enough will pay for it. The Lord blefs and 
comfort you, that you may bear patiently the death 
of your moft valiant fon." Then follows a pofl- 
fcript, fadder even than the letter. He fays, "I 
protefl before the majefty of God, that as Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins died heart- 
broken when they failed of their enterprife, I could 
willingly do the like, did I not contend againil 
forrow for your fake, in hope to provide fomewhat 
for you, to comfort and relieve you. If I live to 
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return, refolve yourfelf that it is the care for you 
that hath ftrengthened my heart. • • • • • It 
were too long to tell you how we were preferved ; 
if I live, I fhall make it known ; my brains are 
broken, and I cannot write much. I live yet, and 
I told you why. Witney, for whom I fold all my 
plate at Plymouth, and to whom I gave more credit 
and countenance than to all the captains of my fleet, 
ran from me at the Granadoes, and Woolenfton 
with him ; fo as I have now but five (hips, and 
one of thofe I have fent home, and in my fly-boat 
a rabble of idle rafcals, which I know will not fparc 
to wound me; but I care not. I am fure there is 
never a bafe flave in all the fleet had taken the 
pains and care that I have done, that hath flept fo 
little, and travelled fo much ; my friends will not 
believe them ; and for the reft I care not. God in 
heaven blefs you and ftrengthen your heart." No, 
thou brave heart, thy friends will not believe them, 
neither then nor now ; and fo we can fay with thee, 
for the reft we care not. 

In June, 1618, he returned to England, and was 
arretted by Sir Lewis Stuckley. The time in which 
Sir Walter was under the cuftody of this man feems 
to us the leaft worthy of him. He was, as he fays, 
** broken in his brains,*' and he had an intenfe defire 
to live. Thus circumftanced, we need not wonder 
that he was weak, and was eafily wrought to 
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attempt an efcape which appears fuggcfted only to 
be betrayed. He took phyfic alfo to make himfelf 
appear white and fick, fo as to move compaflion 
and pity. Ail this was unworthy of the great 
Raleigh. It is that part in our hero's ever-chang- 
ing career which we would willingly pafs over. 
Happily it did not lad long ; and the time thus 
afforded was made ufe of by Raleigh to write his 
famous "Apology/* This done, he was himfelf 
again, and able to look death in the face without 
fear. He was brought up to London, and on 
Oftober 3rd, 1618, the Judges held a conference 
** Concerning the manner how prifoners who have 
been attainted of treafon and fet at liberty fhould be 
brought to execution." The Spaniard had fucceeded. 
A ruthlefs defire for vengeance, and a pufillanimous 
king only too willing to gratify this defire, had 
hunted to the death this one remaining foldier who 
had fought againft the Armada, and purfued the 
foe even to their weftern feas. It was in vain that 
every attempt was made to fave his life — that had 
been promifed to Gondomar. It was in vain that 
he wrote to the king ; it was in vain that his words 
were words of earneftnefs and truth ; they went to 
one to whom words of earneftnefs and truth were 
unwelcome. In vain he pleaded, " If I have fpent 
my poor eftate, loft my fon, fufFered by ficknefs 

and otherwife a world of miferies ; if I have rcfiftcd 

H 2 
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with the manifeft hazard of my life the robberies 
and fpoils with which my companions would have 
made me rich ; if when I was poor I could have 
made myfelf rich ; if when I had gotten my liberty, 
which all men, and nature herfelf, do much prize, I 
voluntarily loft it ; if when I was matter of my life 
I rendered it again ; if I might elfewhere have fold 
my fhips and goods, and put five or fix thoufand 
pounds in my purfe, and yet brought them into 
England ; I befeech your majefty to believe that all 
this I have done, becaufe it fhould not be faid to your 
majefty that your majefty had given liberty andtruft 
to a man whofe end was but the recovery of his 
liberty, and who had betrayed your majefty's truft. 

^' My mutineers told me that if I returned to 
England I fhould be undone, but I believed in your 
majefty's goodnefs more than in all their arguments. 
Sure I am that I am the firft who, being free and 
able to enrich myfelf, have yet embraced poverty 
and peril* And as fure I am that my example fhall 
make me the laft." The weak king, like all wealc 
people are when bent upon a thing, was inexorable ; 
and this great man was executed on the 29th of 
Odober, 161 8, fifteen years after his condemnation. 
O man, put not thy truft in princes, but only in the 
power of the living God ! 

His laft moments were worthy of the life which 
he was about to lay down, A nobler or gallanter 
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death no hero ever yet died. Then he indeed 
* ^ had none to fear, none to reverence, biit the King 
of kings ; *' and fully proved that his words were 
not mere idle vaunting, when he faid that he was 
** one who in his own refped defpifeth death, and 
all his misfhapen and ugly forms.'' He walked to 
the fcafFold with a firm foot and a cheerful afpeft. 
His whole demeanour excited the admiration and 
sympathy of the fpeftators, and they all liftened to 
his laft words with the moft intenfe filence. '* And 
now,'* faid the dying man, **I entreat you all to 
join with me in prayer, that the great God of heaven 
whom I have grievoufly offended, being a man full 
of all vanity, and have lived a iinful life in all fmful 
callings, having been a foldier, a captain, a fea- 
captain, and a courtier, which are all places of 
wickednefe and vice ; that God, I fay, would forgive 
me, and caft away my fins from me, and that he 
would receive me into everlafting life. So I take 
my leave of you all, making my peace with God." 
** Then proclamation being made that all men fhould 
depart the fcafFold, he prepared himfelf for death, 
giving away his hat and cap and money to fome 
attendants who ftood near him. When he took 
leave of the lords and other gentlemen, he defired 
the lord Arundel to defire the king that no fcanda- 
lous writings to defame him might be publifhed 
after his death ; concluding, ' I have a long journey 
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to go, and therefore will take my leave.' Then 
having put ofF his gown and doublet, he called to 
the executioner to fhew him the axe ; which not 
being prefently done, he faid, ' I prithee let me fee 
it. Doft thou think that I am afraid of it ? * and 
having it in his hands, he felt along the edge of it, 
and fmiling, faid to the ftierifF, ' This is a ftiarp 
medicine, but it is a phyfician foralldifeafes.* Then 
going to and fro on every fide of the fcafFold, he 
defired the company to pray to God to affift him 
and ftrengthen him. The executioner kneeling 
down and afking him forgivenefs. Sir Walter, lay- 
ing his hand upon his fhoulder, granted it ; and 
being afked which way he would lay himfelf on the 
block, he anfwered, ' So the heart be right, it is no 
matter which way the head lies.* As he (looped 
to lay himfelf along, and reclined his head, his face 
being towards the eaft, the executioner fpread his 
own cloak under him. After a little paufe he gave 
the fign that he was ready for the ftroke by lifting 
up his hand, and his head was ftruck off at two 
blows, his body never fhrinking nor moving. His 
head was fhewn on each fide of the fcaffold, and then 
put into a red leather bag, and, with his velvret 
nightgown thrown over, was afterwards conveyed 
away in a mourning coach of his lady's. His body 
was interred in the chancel of St. Margaret's Church 
in Weftminfter ; but his head was long prefcrved in 
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a cafe by his widow, who furvived him twenty-nine 
years ; and after her death, by his fon Carew, with 
whom it is faid to have been buried at Weft Horfley 
in Surrey, which had been a feat of Sir Walter, who 
was fixty years of age at his death/'* 

" Thus dy*d that knight who was Spain's revenge 
and terror, and Gondomar's triumph. Whom the 
whole nation pitied, and feveral princes interceded 
for; Queen Elizabeth's favourite, and her fucceflbr's 
facrifice. One of fuch incomparable policy, that he 
was too hard for Eflex ; was the envy of Leicefter, 
and Cecil's rival, who grew jealous of his excellent 
parts, and was afraid of being fupplanted by 
him. His head was wifhed on the fecretary of 
date (that then was) his fhoulders, and his life 
valued at an higher rate than the choiceft daughter 
of Spain."f 

In his Bible the following well-known lines were 
written in his hand-writing; and they have generally 
been attributed to him. This is now more than 
doubtful. If they are the *' fruit of his pen," they 
were written fome years before the execution, as 
they are found in a manufcript of an earlier date. 
As however they were the laft lines written by 
Raleigh, whether as his own or as a quotation 
they are now fo infeparably aflbciated with his name 

* Birch's " Life of Ralegh." 

f Prince's ** Worthies of Dcvonlhirc," p. 679. 
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as to render it neceflary that we fhould reprcxiuce 
them here— ^ . 

^* Even fuch is time, that takes on traft 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and duU ; 
Who in the dark and filent grave, 

When we have wander'd all our ways. 

Shuts up the ftory of our days ! 

But from this earth, this grave, this duft. 

The Lord (hall raife me up, I truft !'* 

We now turn to the *^ Hiftory of the World/* 
*^ a book/' fays one, " which for the exadnefs of 
its chronology, curioufnefs of its contexture, and 
learning of all forts, feems to be the work of an age. 
An hiftory which never met yet with a detraftor, 
and the envy (as fome fay) of King James himfelf, 
who thought none could out-do him at the pen.'* 
We fhall perhaps be fafe in the conclufion, that but 
few readers have gone through this great Prifon- 
Book of Raleigh. The five long books are, as 
Prince fays, of a "curioufnefs of contexture;" 
and they moft certainly abound in "learning of all 
forts;" but the "curioufnefs" and the learning 
are of a kind now fomewhat obfolete. And in fpite 
of the large experience of the writer, the abundance 
of profitable matter, and the varied excellences of 
the writing, we confefs that it is fomewhat of a taflc 
to read it. He begins with the creation, and every 
queftion which has puzzled the fchoolmen, and per- 

♦ Prince's "Worthies of Devon(hire," p. 673. 
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plexed the mctaphyfician, is there difcufled. All the 
Greek and Latin claffics, the Fathers, and the 
Rabbis, are quoted with all the fuUnefs of a complete 
fcholar ; but for the moft part quoted in fupport of, or 
in oppofition to, fbme fubtle queftions which never 
can be fettled ; and which, may be, would not be 
worth much if they could. It is a marvel of erudition ; 
and is a fine fpecimen of the laborious fcholarfhip of 
the times. Almoft every page abounds with Latin 
quotations, marfhalled up like a phalanx in defence 
of the author's pofition. All the books of that age 
are more or lefs chara(5teri{ed by this claflical difplay ; 
and Sir Walter, aftive as his life had been, proved 
himfelf equal in this refped to the moft ftudious 
writers of his time. His work really briftles with 
italics, and might, like Burton's ** Anatomy of 
Melancholy,** ferve as a text-book of quotations. 
The book would be an extraordinary work to have 
been produced by either of the great pundits of the 
age ; but produced by one who had been " a foldier, 
a captain, a fea-captain, and a courtier,*' it is indeed 
a marvel. 

As an indication of fome of the fubjeds difcufled 
by Raleigh, and in proof of the diftance to which 
moft of the book is removed from our *' bufinefTes 
and bofoms," take the following heads of Chapters, 
feleAed from many more on kindred topics. He 
difcufTes fuch fubjeds as ** That nature is no /)r/»- 
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cipium per/e ; nor from the giver of being ; " dif- 
courfcs pleafantly on the topic " That man is, as it 
were, a little world ; with a digreffion touching our 
mortality ; " decides *' That the feat of paradife 
is greatly miftaken ;" but adds that ** it is no 
marvel that men /hould err ; " in which, on fuch a 
queftion, moft perfons will agree with him. He 
gives '^ a recital of ftrange opinions touching para- 
dife;" and inveftigates the opinion of thofe who 
** make paradife as high as the moon;" "of others 
which make it higher than the middle region of the 
air ;" and of thofe who '' feat paradife under the 
equinoctial." He fhows " That the tree of life 
was a material tree ; " and afks, " touching the ftory 
of Adam's fin," " But what means did the Devil 
find out, or what inftruments did his own fubtilty 
prefent him, as fitted and apteft to work this mif- 
chief by ?" And anfwers, " Even the unquiet 
vanity of the woman ; " which is rather hard on 
the poor woman. Difcourfing " of the laft refuges of 
the Devil to maintain his kingdom," he thus writes, 
" Now the Devil, becaufe he cannot play upon the 
open ftage of the world (as in thofe days), and being 
ftill as induftrious as ever, finds it more for his 
advantage to creep into the minds of men ; and 
inhabiting in the temples of their hearts, works them 
to a more efFediual adoration of himfelf than ever. 
For whereas he firft taught them to facrifice to 
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monfters, to dead ftones cut into faces of beafts, 
birds, and other mixed natures ; he now fets before 
them the high and fhining idol of glory, the all- 
commanding image of bright gold. He tells them 
that truth is the goddefs of dangers and oppreffions ; 
that charity is the enemy of nature ; and laftly, 
that as all virtue in general is without tafte, fo 
pleafure fatiffieth and delighteth every fenfe : for 
true wifdom, faith he, is exercifed in nothing elfe 
than in the obtaining of power to opprefs, and of 
riches to maintain plentifully our worldly delights. 
And if this arch-politician finds in his pupils any 
remorfe, any fear or feeling of God's future judg- 
ment, he perfuades them that God hath no great 
need of men's fouls, that he will accept them at any 
time and upon any conditions ; interrupting by his 
vigilant endeavours all offer of timeful return to- 
wards God, by laying thofe great blocks of rugged 
poverty and defpifed contempt in the narrow paflage 
leading to his divine prefence. But as che mind of 
man hath two ports, die one always frequented by 
the entrance of manifold vanities, the other defolate 
and overgrown with grafs, by which enter our 
charitable thoughts and divine contemplations ; fo 
hath that of death a double and twofold opening, 
worldly mifery paffing by the one, worldly profperity 
by the other : at the entrance of the one we find 
our fufferings and patience to attend us (all which 
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have gone before us to prepare our joys), at the 
other our cruelties, covetoufnefs, licentioufnefs, in- 
juftice, and oppreffions (the harbingers of moft 
fearful and terrible forrow), ftaying for us. And 
as the Devil, our moft induftrious enemy, was ever 
moft diligent, fo is he now more laborious than 
ever ; the long day of mankind drawing faft towards 
an evening, and the world's tragedy and time near 
at an end." 

We have alfo chapters on " The divers kinds of 
unlawful magic;" '* Of divers ways by which the 
Devil feemeth to work his wonders ; " *' That none 
was ever raifed from the dead by the power of the 
Devil, and that it was not the true Samuel which 
appeared to Saul." There is ** A propofal of 
reafons or arguments that are brought to prove 
Abraham was born in the year 292 after the Flood, 
and not in the year 352;" and the "Anfwer to 
another of the objeftions propofed, ftiowing that it 
was not unlikely that Terah fhould beget Abraham 
in his 130th year;" with divers others of alike 
kind, to which the curious may refer. 

But it would be very far from the truth if any 
were to fuppofe that the difcuffion of fuch erudite 
and unproductive matters formed the ftaple of the 
Hiftory of the World. On all queftions of govern- 
ment, on all queftions touching the praftical every- 
day interefts of men, Raleigh has plenty of wife 
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thoughts and fruitful fuggeftions to give. While 
diicufling the polity, the laws, the cuftoms, and the 
doings of antiquity, he brings in illuftration the 
condition of his own time ; parallels the old with 
examples from the modern, and adds to both the 
living inftances furnifhed by his own wide experience 
of men and nations. On liberty, on tyranny, on 
law, on government, on armies, and efpecially on 
navies, his words may be read now with profit and 
inftrudlion. Hear how admirably he fpeaks of a 
people that live under a pleafant yoke : — " The 
people that live under a pleafant yoke are not only 
loving to their fovereign lord, but free of courage, 
and no greater in mufter of men than of ftout 
fighters, if need require ; whereas, on the contrary, 
he that ruleth as over flaves fhall be attended, in 
time of neceffity, by flavifh minds, neither loving 
his perfon, nor regarding his or their own honour. 
Cowards may be furious, and flaves outrageous for a 
time, but among fpirits that have once yielded unto 
flavery, univerfally it is found true that Homer faith, 
* God bereaveth a man of half his virtue that day 
when he cafteth him into bondage.' " * Surely fuch 
a pafTage has not yet loft its fignificancy ; nor would 
fome living fovereigns be the worfe for confidering 
and feeking to give efficacy to this great truth. 
On the old Greek tales, too, he can difcourfe 

• •* Hiftory of the World." Vol. vi. B. v. c. ii. 
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eloquently, for many of them had a kindred fpirit 
to his own. He was an adventurer and an explorer 
in new countries, preparing them for a future 
civilifation ; and all the noble records of old Greece, 
which told the ftory of former navigators and 
dauhtlefs feamen, who had left their (hores, their 
homes, their wives, and babes, 

'* To fail beyond the funfct, and the baths 
Of all the weftern ftare," 

had a charm for his bold failor mind. Ulyfles 
would be his favourite poem. Jafon was a fweet 
tale to him. This is what he fays of that glorious 
and poet-honoured adventure : — " Some there are, 
that by this journey of Jafon underftand the myftery 
of the philofopher's ftone, called the golden fleece, 
to which alfo other fuperfine chymifts draw the 
twelve labours of Hercules. Suidas thinks, that by 
the golden fleece was meant a book of parchment, 
which is of fheep's fkin, and therefore called golden, 
becaufe it was taught therein how other metals 
might be tranfmuted. Others would fignify by 
Jafon, wifdom and moderation, which overcometh 
all perils. But that which is moft probable is the 
opinion of Ducilus, that the ftory of fuch a paflage 
was true, and that Jafon with the reft went to rob 
Colchos, to which they might arrive by boat. For 
not far from Caucafus there are certain fteep-falling 
torrents which wafh down many grains of gold, as 
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in many other parts of the world ; and the people 
there inhabiting ufe to fet many fleeces of wool in 
thofe defcents of waters, in which the grains of gold 
remain, and the water pafleth through ; which 
Strabo witnefleth to be true. The many rocks, 
ftraits, fands, and currents, in the paflage between 
Greece and the bottom of Pontus, are poetically 
converted into thofe fiery bulls, the armed men 
riling out of the ground, the dragon caft afleep, 
and the like. The man of brais, the Syrens, Scylla 
and Charybdis, were other hazards and adventures 
which they fell into in the Mediterranean fea, dif- 
guifed as the reft, by Orpheus, under poetical 
morals, all which Homer afterwards ufed (the man 
of brafs excepted) in the defcription of Ulyfles* 
travels on the fame inland feas."* The accounts 
of the wonderful weftern voyages, as given by 
Raleigh and the daring men of that noble and 
adventurous age, furpafs all that had ever before 
been written of wonders witnefled, and dangers 
overcome, by the difcoverers of new lands. How 
often muft Raleigh have pondered over this ftory of 
Jafon, as he leant over the bulwarks of his veiTel, 
and watched the ever-changing fcenes which were 
prefented to his wondering eyes ! How the glories 
fung by the Greek poet muft have appeared dim to 
the aftual wonders of the weftern world ! In 

• *« Hiftory of the World." Vol. iv. B. ». 
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Raleigh's age England had many Jafons, who won 
for her fomething better, more lafting, more truly 
poetical, than ever was any golden fleece in this 
world yet. But it was the fame dauntlefs fpirit 
which Tent out the Argonauts of old as infpired the 
feamen adventurers of Elizabeth's England. 

Raleigh was a foldier as well as a failor, and was 
as well qualified to fpeak upon matters pertaining 
to the field as on thofe concerning the navy. He 
could command an army or a fleet ; his advice was 
fought by his queen and her minifters in all times 
of trouble, and none gave wifer and more pradtical 
advice; and none were liftened to with greater 
deference and refpeft. His eftimate, therefore, of 
the two great fighters of antiquity, Alexander and 
Caefar, is worth hearing. He has no very great 
refpeft for the Greek, and fays, "If we compare 
this great conqueror with other troublers of the 
world, who have bought their glory with fo great 
deftrudion and efFufion of blood, I think him very 
inferior to Csefar, and many other that lived after 
him, feeing he never undertook any warlike nation, 
the naked Scythians excepted ; nor was ever en- 
countered with army of which he had not a mod 
mattering advantage, both of weapons and com- 
manders, every one of his father's old captains by 
far exceeding the beft of his enemies. But it 
feemeth fortune and deftinies (if we may ufe thofe 
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terms) had found out and prepared for him, with- 
out any care of his own, both heaps of men that 
willingly offered their necks to the yoke, and 
kingdoms that invited and called in their own 
conquerors. In conclufion, we will agree with 
Seneca, who, fpeaking of Philip, the father, and 
Alexander, the fon, gives this judgment of them— 
^ Quod non minores fuere peftes mortalium quam 
inundatio qua planum omne perfufum eft, quam 
conflagratio qu& magna pars animantium exaruit/ 
That they were no lefs plagues to mankind than an 
overflow of waters, drowning all the level ; or fome 
burning drought, whereby a great part of living 
creatures is fcorched up ! " 

His anfwer to the queftion of Livy, "whether 
the Romans could have refifted the great Alexander," 
is finely patriotic. He fails to fay which was braveft, 
Macedonian or Roman ; but he finds a third braver 
than either. His conclufion will be endorfed by 
every Englifliman, unlefs we have fufFered a deca- 
dence of fpirit, and a lofe of heroifm fince thofe 
days — a fuppofition which the Crimea and India 
would utterly deftroy. Yes, thou brave heart, we 
can fay with thee, " If, therefore, it be demanded 
whether the Macedonian or the Roman were the 
bcft warrior, I will anfwer the Englifliman. For it 
will foon appear, to any that fliall examine the noble 
a&s of our nation in war, that they were performed 
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by no advantage of weapons, againft no favage or 
unmanly people, the enemy being far fuperior unto 
us in numbers and all needful provifions — yea, as 
well trained as we,* or commonly better, in the 
exercife of war. ♦ ♦ ♦ * * It is ufual with men 
that have pleafed themfelves, in admiring the mat- 
ters which they find in ancient hiftories, to hold it a 
great injury done to their judgment, if any take 
upon him, by way of comparifon, to extol the 
things of later ages. But I am well perfuaded chat 
as the divided virtue of this our ifland hath given 
more noble proofs of itfelf than under fo worthy a 
leader that Roman army could do, which afterwards 
could win Rome and all her empire, making Cagfar 
a monarch; fo hereafter, by God*s blefling, who 
hath converted our greateft hindrance into our 
greateft help, the enemy that fliall dare to try our 
forces will find cauie to wifh that, avoiding us, he 
had rather encountered as great a puifTance as was 
that of the Roman empire." * 

Thus does our praftical philofopher go through 
the hiftory of the world from the Creation to the 
middle of the Roman Empire difcufiing many things ; 
and all as a thoughtful, fpeculative, much-experi- 
enced man. For thofe who do not fear hard work 
fo that they get fome jewels in return, this book 

♦ " Hiftory of the World." Vol. v. B. iv. c. ii. 
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will even now repay ftudy. Much that is treated 
of therein, the fcience or rather the no-fcience of 
the time, lies far behind us now; and except as 
ihowing how the beft and wifefl of our forefathers 
thought upon fuch fubjefts, has not, nor can have 
the flighteft intoreft to any (on of Adam. Witch- 
craft, philofopher's ftone, raifing of the devil (as if 
this were a thing needing to be done), the pofition 
of Paradife,liow old Terah was when he begat Abra- 
ham, and whether the latter was born in the year 
292, or in the year 352, after the flood ; thefe, and 
a hundred other kindred fubjeAs,. though then con- 
fidered of great and prefling importance, can never, 
we fhould think, trouble human creature more. But 
there are matters treated of in this Prifon-Book of 
Raleigh which are of perennial intereft to all. 
Heroifm, liberty, law, honour, life, death, God, 
religion, the foul, immortality ; man and his doings 
and mifdoings ; thefe are fome of the things on 
which Raleigh as a man interefted in their true fet- 
tlement writes— writes eloquently, earneftly, and 
attractively as a man fo wife, and fo interefted, will 
ever write on fuch matters. To idle readers, to readers 
who read to kill time, this book does not belong. 
To readers who feek for wifdom, who love it enough 
to dig deeply in heavy foil, and are rewarded for 
their labours by coming at laft to its fweet root, we 

can commend this "Hifl:ory of the World'' as 
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among the great works of the great Literature of 
England. And what a book it is to be a Frifon- 
Book ! 

One thing ftruck us in reading through the work. 
We are all more or lefs diflatisfied with our own 
times. We are fo near them ; fb clofe to their 
meannefles and fins ; look fo microfcopically into 
their little fores ; are fo affeded by their troubles, 
their vexations ; are fo annoyed by the '* ftir and 
fret unprofitable *' which aflail us at every point, 
that we look upon the calm and diftant paft, with all 
its fins and littlenefles lying fo far behind it, and only 
its grand and heroic deeds preferved, with a longing 
which makes us unjuft to our own days. From the 
earliefl: times of which we have any record men did 
this. The golden age, the Eden age, was always 
behind them. The prefent was always mean and 
wicked in comparifon. *' This degenerate age," 
faid Homer; **this degenerate age,*' fays every 
moral teacher and parfon of the prefent noble era. 
So faid Raleigh. He living in England*s moft heroic 
day ; living with the bravcft men, and doing the 
bravefl: things ; ferving Elizabeth ; fighting the Spa- 
niard and the devil with the fame dauntleis heroifm ; 
braving all kinds of dangers, and daring all kinds 
of perils to ferve and honour their land — he too 
talked of *'this degenerate time.'* Alas, when he 
wrote this he had fallen on degenerate days. The 
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great Elizabeth was dead, and the little James reigned 
in her ftead ; heroifm was no more, but wretched 
pedantry ufurped its place. He looked back upon 
the grand paft in which he had lived, and in the 
making of which he had borne a not infignificant 
part. And what could he do but fpeak of the 
degeneracy of the times ? In no meafured terms 
does he fpeak of this ; from particulars that were 
everywhere around him gathering inftances enough 
to make a general contraft between the ancient and the 
modern. His words on this point are worth quoting, 
and worth reading now. He lays, ** But befides 
the old age of the world, how far doth our education 
and fimplicity of living differ from that old time ? 
The tender bringing up of children, firft fed and 
nourifhed with the milk of a flrange dug ; an un- 
natural curiofity having taught all women (but the 
beggars) to find out nurfes, which neceflity only 
ought to commend unto them : the hafty marriages 
in tender years, wherein nature being but yet green 
and growing, we rent from her, and replant her 
branches while herfelf hath not yet any root fufficient 
to maintain her own top ; and fuch half-ripe feed, 
for the moft part, in their growing up wither in the 
bud, and wax old even in their infancy. But above 
all things the exceeding luxurioufnefs of this glut- 
tonous age, wherein we prefe nature with overweighty 
burdens ; and finding her ftrength dcfedive, we 
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take the work out of her hands, and commit it to 
the artificial help of ftrong waters, hot fpices, and 
provoking fauces/* 

How better can we conclude this fhort analyfis of 
the noble viftim*s Prifon-Book than in his own 
folemn, eloquent, and fublime words ? The work 
was never completed, and there is a ftory told that 
*^ fome few days before he fufFered, Sir Walter fent 
for Mr. Walter Bur, who formerly printed his firft 
volume of the * Hiftory of the World,* whom 
taking by the hand, after fome other difcourfe, he 
afked him how it had fold ? Mn Bur return*d this 
anfwer, * It fold fo flowly, it had undone him.* At 
which words of his Sir Walter, ftepping to his de(k, 
reaches his other unprinted part of his hiftory which 
he had brought down to the times he lived in, and, 
clapping his hand upon his breaft, faid with a figh, 
* Ah ! my friend, hath my firft part undone thee ? 
The fecond part ftiall undo no more ; this ungrateful 
country is unworthy of it:* and immediately going 
to the fire-fide, threw it in, and fet his foot on it 
until it was confumed. As great a lofs to learning 
as Chriftendom could have fuftained ; the greater, 
becaufe it could be repaired by no other hand but 
his."* Of this piece of ralhnefs and folly we entirely 
acquit Sir Walter ; the work, as we now have it, 

♦ Prince's ** Worthies of Devon," p. 673. 
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being publifhed in the year 16 14, and in 16 17, only- 
three years* afterwards, Raleigh fet out on his fatal 
expedition to Guinea. What we have of it thus 
concludes : "By this which we have already fet 
down, is feen the beginning and the end of the three 
firft monarchies of the world, whereof the founders 
and ereftors thought that they could never have 
ended. That of Rome, which made the fourth, 
was alfo at this time almoft at the higheft. We 
have left it flourifliing in the middle of the field, 
having rooted up or cut down all that kept it from 
the eyes and admiration of the world ; but after 
fbme continuance, it fhall begin to lofe the beauty 
it had ; the ftorms of ambition fhall beat her great 
boughs and branches one againft another, her leaves 
Ihall fall off, her limbs wither, and a rabble of 
barbarous nations enter the field and cut her down. 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ O eloquent, juft, and mighty death ! whom 
none could advife, thou haft perfuaded ; what none 

* " Beiides the firft edition in 1614, printed by W. Stanfbey for 
W. Burre, I have feen copies by the fame printer bearing date 1^17. 
This edition, I think, has the pi£hire of our author, graved by S. 
Pais, and the frontifpiece by Ren. Elftrack. Another is dated 1628^ 
and perhaps there is one between them. Another in 1 634 ; another in 
1652) another in 1656, printed by Robert White, &c. ; another in 
1 66 1, printed for Robert White, &c. Anthony Wood mentions 
one in 1666, in which edition, or perhaps in one or two before it, it 
was iirft printed in double columns. Another (now before me) 
printed for George Dawes, 1671 $ another in 1678 and another in 
1687. After which there was none, I think^ till this laft, 1735.'' 
— OAiy/ Life^ note to p. 449. 
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had dared, thou haft done ; and whom all the world 
hath flattered, thou only haft caft out of the world 
and defpifed ; thou haft drawn together all the far- 
ftretched greatnefs, all the pride, cruelty, and ambi* 
tion of man, and covered it over with thefe two 
narrow words. Hie jacet /"* 



We quote as a note KuUer's fhort but charafter- 
iftic account of Raleigh: — " ' The fons of Heth faid 
untQ Abraham, thou art a great prince amongft us ; 
in the choice of fepulchres bury thy dead, none 
fhall withold them from thee/ So may we fay to 
the memory of this worthy knight, * Repofe yourfelf 
in this our catalogue under what topick you pleafe, — 
of Statefman, Seaman, Souldier, Learned Writer, and 
what not ? * His worth unlocks our clojefi cabinet Sy 
and provides both room and wellcome to entertain 
him. 

" He was born at Budely, in this county [Devon], 
of an ancient family, but decaied in eftate, and he 
the youngeft brother thereof. He was bred in 
Oriel Colledg in Oxford ; and thence comming to 
Court found fome hopes of the Queen's favours 
refleding upon him. This made him write in a 
glafle window, obvious to the Queen's eye, 

* Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.' 



♦ ** Hiftory of the World." 
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Her Majefty, either efpying or being fhown it, did 
under-write, 

< If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all.* 

However, he at laft climbed up by the flairs of his 
own deiert. But his introdudion into the Court 
bore an elder date ; from this occafion. This Cap- 
tain Raleigh coming out of Ireland to the Englifh 
Court in good habit (his cloaths being then a 
confiderable part of his eftate) found the Queen 
walking, till, meeting with a plajhy place ^ fhe feemed 
to fcruple gobg thereon. Prefently Raleigh caft 
and fpred his new pluih cloak on the ground; 
whereon the Queen trod gently, rewarding him 
afterwards with many Juits^ for his fo free and 
feaibnable tender of fo fair a foot-cloath. Thus an 
advantagious admiflion into the firil notice of a 
prince is more than half a degree to preferment. 

** It is reported of the women in the Balear Iflands 
that, to make their fons expert Archers, they will 
not, when children, give them their breakfaft before 
they had hit the mark. Such the dealing of the 
Queen with this knight, making him to earn his 
honour y and, by pain and peril, to purchafe what 
places of credit or profit were bellowed upon him. 
Indeed it was true of him what was faid of Cato 
Uticenfis, * that he feemed to be born to that onely 
which he went about ;' fo dexterous was he in all his 
undertakings, in Courts in Camp^ by Sea, by Land^ 
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with Swordy with Pen; witnefle in the laft his 
'Hiftory of the World/ wherein the onely default 
(or defeS rather) that it wantcth one half thereof. 
Yet had he many enemies (which worth never 
wanteth) at Court, his cowardly detraftors, of whom 
Sir Walter was wont to fay, * If any man accufeth 
me to my face, I will anfwer him with my mouth ; 
but my tail is good enough to return an anfwer to 
fuch as traduceth me behind my back.' " 

Sir John Eliot, the viftim of the tyranny of 
Charles the Firft, as Sir Walter Raleigh had been 
of his father James the Firft, found confolation in 
fimilar ftudies, and employed his prifon hours in 
like labours. In his immortal Prifon- Book, "The 
Monarchic of Man," he thus eloquently and nobly 
writes of his great predeceflbr : — " Shall I not add, 
as parallel to this, a wonder and example of our 
own ? Such as if that old philofopher [Ramus] 
were yet living, without diftionour he might ac- 
knowledge, as the equal of his virtue. Take it in 
that — elfe unmatched — ^fortitude of our Raleigh! 
the magnanimity of his fufFerings, that large chro- 
nicle of fortitude ! All the preparations that arc 
terrible prefented to his eye — guards and officers 
about him — ^fetters and chains upon him — and then 
the axe, and more cruel expeftation of his enemies ! 
And what did all this work on the refolution of this 
.worthy ? Made it an impreffion of weak fear ? or 
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a diftraSion of his reajon ? Nothing fo little did 
that great foul fufFer ! but gathered more ftrcngth 
and advantage upon either. His mind became the 
clearer, as if already it had been freed from the 
cloud and oppreflion of the body ; and the trial 
gave an illuftration to his courage, fo that it changed 
the afFeftion of his enemies, and turned their joy to 
ibrrow, and all men elfe it filled with admiration, 
leaving no doubt but this, whether death were more 
acceptable to him, or he more inclined to death ! '* 



ROBERT SOUTHWELL, 

THE MARTYR. 

Of all the unfortunate Tons of the MufeSj perhaps 
the moft unfortunate was Robert Southwell. His 
lot was caft in one of thofe troublefome periods of 
hiftory when principles are held at the rifk of life ; 
and he who cannot yield obeifance, and accept thofe 
in favour with " the powers that be," muft either 
confent to hide " his light under a bufliel," or to 
bear ' the penalty of his profcribed and prohibited 
opinions. He was a Catholic when England, re- 
cently perfecuted and flill fmarting from the wounds 
infliAed by Catholics, was becoming Proteftant and 
held in abhorrence the creed under whofe domina- 
tion flie had fufFcred fo feverely. He was a Jefuit 
when the very name of Jefuit ftunk in his country's 
noftrils, and they were in her fight more to be 
dreaded than the wolves of her primeval forefts, 
Perfecution had begotten perfecution, and the 
Catholic horrors of Mary's reign almoft found their 
parallel in the terrible doings of Elizabeth's rule. 
Both were periods of ftorm and change; and the 
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dominant party was ever ready to quench in blood 
the hopes of the afpiring but down-trodden remnant 
of the conquered party. The fpirit and the will to 
perfecute were pretty equally divided ; and perhaps, 
in juftice, neither Catholic nor Protcftant is entitled 
to throw ftones ; for in their various ftruggles both 
have difplayed the fame indifference to the lives 
and fufFerings of their opponents, and both have in 
turns been perfecutors and viftims. The martyro- 
logy of both faiths is a terrible record of religious 
bigotry, hatred, and blood-thirfty perfecutions. 
The rack, the gibbet, and the ftake have been the 
inftruments of perfuafion ufed by both, and neither 
has been peculiarly fcrupulous in their application. 
And although, in looking over the paft hiftory of 
our country, we cannot but rejoice that the prin- 
ciples of Proteftantifin triumphed in their death 
ftruggle with the principles of Roman Catholicifm, 
we think the time is come when men fliould treat 
of thofe fearful times without bitternefe, and with a 
freedom from that (pint which, indulged in too 
much, would inevitably lead to the perfecution which 
we deprecate. In Elizabeth's age, to fucceed was 
entirely to deftroy the Catholic hopes and the 
Catholic refources in this kingdom ; to fail, was to 
have entailed upon England a perfecution which the 
imagination can only realife in reading the pages 
which record the reign of a Diocletian, or the 
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horrors of the Bartholomew maflacre — a horror 
contemporary with the Prifon Poet, whofe fad 
hiftory we are about to narrate. We, and we truft 
every Englifliman, cannot but rejoice that the great 
Queen fucceede;d, and by her (harp and indomitable 
will made the England of the nineteenth century 
poffiblc. We who live in the enjoyment of that 
glorious freedom, the bafis of which was eftabliftied 
in her reign, will not be mean enough to complain 
of the tools ihe was compelled to ufe; nor charge 
her with favagenefs and a love of blood, on account 
of the harfhnefs of the laws, which the neceffity 
of the times, if they do not altogether cxcufe, yet 
afford a not unreafonable juflification. As Shak- 
fpeare truly fays in his ex foftfaSo prophecy : — 

'^ She Aiall be loved and feared ; her own ihall bleis her : 
Her foes Aiake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with forrow : good grows with her ; 
In her days every man ihall eat in fafety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and fing 
The merry Tonga of peace to all his neighbours : 
God fliall be truly known ; and thofe about her 
From her Aiall read the perfeA ways of honour, 
And by thefe claim their greatneis, not by blood." 

To have reached fuch a ftate of things was worth 
pafling through tlie valley and fhadow of death, 
which England had pafTed to reach it. 

Robert Southwell was of a refpedable Catholic 
family of Norfolk. He was the third fon of 
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Richard Southwell, Hfq., and was born at his father's 
feat, Horfham, St. Faith's, about the year 1562. 
One of thofe events fo often ufcd in romances 
actually occurred to young Robert, and while he 
was quite an infant a gipfy ftole him from the 
cradle, and left her own ofFfpring in his ftead. 
The theft, however, was known foon enough to 
apprehend the woman and obtain the ftolen boy; 
and the woman confefled that fhe had committed 
the crime with the hope of gain. This event after- 
wards made a ftrong impreflion on his mind, and 
he ever (poke of his refcue from the vagrant life 
with warm thanks to God for the deliverance. He 
was educated for a Catholic prieft, and the piety of 
his own nature led him on to dare anything for the 
fake of his faith. At Douay, at Paris, and finally 
at Rome, he was inftrufted in all the principles of 
the Romifh faith ; and before he had attained his 
feventeenth year he was received into the Order of 
the Society of Jefus. This occurred in the year 
1584. On the 25th of February, 1585, he applied 

* 

to the General for permiffion to vifit his native 
country as a Catholic miffionary. His wifh was 
acceded to, and Father Southwell came to England 
at a perilous time, and afterwards added his name 
to the lift of martyrs who glorify his church. 

When Southwell came to England, • the rage 
againft the Catholics was at its height. The 
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Queen of Scots* confpiracy had drawn the attention 
of all Englifhmen to the machinations againft thdr 
Queen, and all the paffions of the Proteftants were 
roufed to the utmoft. Noble and lowly vidtims 
fuffered for that vain attempt, and the laws againft 
the Catholics, already fevere enough, were increafed 
in feverity, and even more rigidly enforced than 
before. Againft priefts, and e^ecially againft 
Jefuits, both the laws and the popular feeling were 
intenfely bitter, and Father Southwell was both. 
The'ftatute 27 Elizabeth, c. a, enaded, *^That 
any Popifti prieft, born in the dominions of the 
crown of England, who ftiould come over thither 
from beyond the fea (unlefe driven by ftrefs of 
weather and tarrying only a reafonable time), or 
ftiould be in England three days without conform- 
ing and taking the oath, ftiould be guilty of high 
treafon." Southwell had braved the penalties of 
this harfh law; not only did he not ** conform and 
take the oath,'* but he was zealoufly employed in 
performing all the funftions of a Catholic prieft, 
making converts, and performing the forbidden 
rites. He was the Father Confeflbr of the Countefe 
of Arundel; and, protefted by that noble lady, he 
purfued his facred duties for a period of fix years 
undifturbed, wrote his paflionately Catholic poems, 
and was at laft betrayed to the Government by the 
treachery of a money-feeking woman. Before we 
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treat of this event, we will fay a few words upon 
the moft note-worthy of his profe writings; and 
one which gives us a pcrfeft key to the nature and 
charaAer of the martyr poet. 

Southwell's father was a courtier, and, according 
to his fon's views of religion, an outcaft and a 
** brand for the burning." While attempting to 
lave and refcue others from the pit, it was not to 
be expeAed that one fo loving and filial would not 
look upon the condition of his fire with profound 
grief, and ufe his utmoft endeavours to reclaim him. 
This he did in a letter of earneft eloquence and 
fervid faith. It is addreffed, " To the worftiipful 
his very good father, Mr. R. S., his dutiful fon, 
R. S., wiftieth all happinefs," and in a paffionate 
exhortation to his father to confider the peril in 
which his everlafting happinefs is placed by his 
worldly courfe, he fpeaks of his own condudt in 
feeking to fave him from fuch danger in the follow- 
ing manner; — "Who hath more intereft in the 
grape than he who planted the vine? who more 
right to the crop than he who fowed the corn ? or 
where can the child owe fo great fervice as to him 
to whom he is indebted for his very life and being? 
With young Tobias, I have travelled far, and 
brought home a freight of (piritual fubftance to 
enrich you, and medicinable receipts againft your 
ghoftly maladies. I have, with Efau, after a long 
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toil in purfuing a long and painful chace, returned 
with the full prey you were wont to love, defiring 
thereby to infure your blefling. I have, in this 
general famine of all true and Chriftian food, with 
Jofeph, prepared abundance of the bread of angels 
for the repaft of your foul. And now my defire is 
that my drugs may cure you, my prey delight you, 
and my provifion feed you, by whom I have been 
cured, enlightened, and fed myfelf ; that your cour- 
tefies may, in part, be countervailed, and my duty, 
in fome fort, performed. Defpife not, good lire, 
the youth of your fon, neither deem your God 
meafureth his endowments by number of years. 
Hoary fenfes are often couched under youthful 
locks, and fome are riper in the fpring than others 
in the autumn of their age. God chofe not £(au 
himfelf, nor his eldeft fon, but young David to 
conquer Goliah, and to rule his people; not the 
moft aged perfon, but Daniel, the moft innocent 
youth, delivered Sufannah from the iniquity of the 
judges. Chrift at twelve years of age was found in 
the temple, queftioning with the greateft doftors. 
A true Elias can conceive that a little cloud may 
caft a large and abundant fliower ; and the Scripture 
teacheth us that God unveileth to little ones that 
which he concealeth from the wifefl fages. His 
truth is not abafhed by the minority of the fpeaker: 
for out of the mouths of infants and fucklings He 
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can perfeft His praifcs. Timothy was young, and 
yet a principal paftor : St. John, a youth, and yet 
an apoftle : yea, the angels, by appearing in youth- 
ful femblance, gave us a proof that many glorious 
gifts may be fhrouded under tender fliapes. All 
this I fay, not to claim any privileges furmounting 
the rate of ufual abilities, but to avoid all touch of 
prefiimption in advifing my elders ; feeing that it hath 
the warrant of Scripture, the teftimony of example, 
and fufficient grounds both in grace and nature." 

After this prelude he breaks out into this vivid 
portrayal of the horrors which are in ftore for the 
worldly-minded, the heretic, and thofe who die in 
their fins : " If you," fays this earneft zealot, " if 
you were ftretched on your departing bed, bur- 
thened with the heavy load of your former tres- 
pafies, and gored with the fting of a feftered con- 
fcicnce ; if you felt the hand of death grafping your 
heart-ftrings, and ready to make the rueful divorce 
between body and foul ; if you lay panting for 
breath and bathed in a cold and fatal fweat, wearied 
with ftruggling againft the pangs of death, oh, 
how much would you give for one hour for repent- 
ance, at what rate would you value one day's con- 
trition ? Worlds would then be worthlefs in refpeft 
of a little refpite ; a ftiort time would feem Aiore 
precious than the treafures of empires. Nothing 

would be fo much efteemed as a moment of time, 

K 2 
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which IS now by months and years fo laviftily ml{^ 
Ipent. Oh ! how deeply would it wound your 
heart, when, looking back into yourfelf, you con- 
fider many faults committed and not confefledj 
many good works omitted or not recovered, your 
fervice to God promifed but never performed. 
How intolerable will be your cafe ! Your friends are 
fled, your fervants frightened, your thoughts 
amazed, your memory diftrafted, your whole mind 
aghaft, and unable to perform what it would, only 
your guilty confcience will continually upbraid you 
with moft bitter accufatiohs. What will be your 
thoughts, when, ftripped of your mortal body, and 
turned both out of the fervice and houfe-room of 
this world, you are forced to enter into uncouth 
and ftrange paths, and with unknown and ugly 
company to be carried before a moft fevere judge, 
carrying in your own confcience your judgment 
written, and a perfeft regifter of all your mifdeeds; 
when you fhall fee Him prepared to pafs fentence 
upon you, againft whom you have tranfgrefled ; He 
is to be the umpire whom by fo many offences you 
have made your enemy ; when not only the devils, 
but even the angels will plead againft you, and 
yourfelf, in fpite of your will, be your own ftiarpeft 
impeacher ? What would you do in thefe dreadful 
exigencies, when you faw the ghaftly dungeon and 
huge gulf of hell breaking out with moft fearful 
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flames : when you heard the weeping and gnafliing 
of teeth, the rage of thofe hellifli monfters, the 
horror of the place, the rigour of the pain, the 
terror of the company, and the eternity of the pun- 
ifhment ? Would you then think them wife that 
would delay in fuch weighty matters, and idly play 
away a time allotted to prevent fuch intolerable 
calamities ? Would you then account it fecure to 
nurfe in your bofom a brood of ferpents, or fuffer 
your foul to entertain fo many accufers ? Would 
not you, then, think a whole life too little to do 
penance for fo many iniquities ? Why, then, do 
you not at leaft devote the fmall remnant and fur- 
plus of thefe your latter days in feeking to make 
an atonement with God, and in freeing your con- 
fcicnce from the corruption that, by your treafon 
and fall, has crept into it ; whofe very eyes that read 
this difcourfe, and very underftanding that con- 
ceiveth it, (hall be cited as certain witnefles of what 
I defcribe? Your foul will then experience the 
moft terrible fears, if you do not recover yourfelf 
into the fold and family of God's Church." In 
luch language we deteft the true martyr fpirit 
which would dare all things for the fake of* truth, 
and with Robert Southwell the truth was with the 
Catholic Church, his adherence to which he was 
loon to feal with his blood. 

In the year 1592 the fix years of uninterrupted 
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labour, combining prleftly duties with poetic com- 
pofitions, were difaftroufly brought to an end, and 
the poet was arrefted and caft into prifon. His 
lateft biographer, Mr. W. B. TurnbuU, thus records 
this '*foul betrayal." "There was refident at 
Uxendon, near Harrow-on- the- Hill, in Middlefex, 
a Catholic family of the name of Bellamy, whom 
Southwell was in the habit of vifiting and providing 
with religious inftruftion when he exchanged his 
ordinary clofe confinement for a purer atmofphere. 
One of the daughters, Ann, had in her early youth 
exhibited marks of the moft vivid and unmiftake- 
able piety ; but, having been committed to the 
Gatehoufe of Weftminfter, her faith gradually de- 
parted, and along with it her virtue. For, having 
formed an intrigue with the keeper of the prifon, 
fhe fubfequently married him, and by that ftep 
forfeited all claim which flie had by law or favour 
upon her father. In order, therefore, to obtain 
fome fortune, fhe refolved to take advantage of the 
Ad of ay Elizabeth, which made the harbouring 
of a prieft treafon, with confifcation of the offender's 
goods. Accordingly fhe fent a mefTenger to South- 
well, urging him to meet her on a certain day and 
hour at her father's houfe, whither he, either in 
ignorance of what had happened, or under the im- 
prefTion that fhe fought his fpiritual afTiflance 
through motives of penitence, went at the appointed 
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time. In the meanwhile, having apprifed her 
hufband of this, as alio of the place of concealment 
in her father's houfe, and the mode of accef3, he 
conveyed the information to TopclifFe, an implacable 
perfecutor and denouncer of the Catholics, who, 
with a band of his fateliites, furrounded the pre- 
mifes, broke open the houfe, arretted his reverence, 
and carried him off in open day, expofed to the gaze 
of the populace. He was taken in the firft inftance 
to Topcliffe's houfe, where during a few weeks . he 
was put to the torture ten times, with fuch dreadful 
fcverity, that Southwell, complaining of it to his 
judges, declared in the name of God that death 
would have been more preferable. The manner in 
which he was agonifed may be feen in Tanner's 
^ Societas Jefu Martyr.' But all was to no pur- 
pofe ; ttie fufferer maintained an inflexible filence ; 
nothing could fhake his conftancy ; and the tormen- 
ters affirmed that he refembled a poft rather than a 
man. He was then transferred to the fame Gate- 
houfe which was kept by the huftand of the wretch 
who had betrayed him, and after being confined 
there for two months, was removed to the Tower, 
and thrown into a dungeon fo filthy and noifome, 
that, when brought forth at the end of a month to 
be examined, his clothes were covered with vermin. 
Whereupon his father prefented a petition to Eliza- 
beth, humbly entreating that if his fon had committed 
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anything for which by the laws he had defcrved it, 
he might fufFer death ; if not, as he was a gentle- 
man, he hoped her Majefty would be pleafed to 
order that he fhould be treated as fuch, and not be 
confined in that filthy hole. The Queen, in con- 
fequence, ordered that he fhould be better lodged, 
and gave his father permiffion to fupply him with 
clothing, neceflaries, and books ; of which latter, 
the only ones which he afked for were the Bible 
and the works of St. Bernard. During all his 
protraAed confinement, although his fifter Mary, 
who was married to a gentleman of the name of 
Bannifter, had occafional accefs to him, he never 
difcourfed of anything but religion.'** 

Southwell was kept in prifon for three years, and 
then, upon his own petition, was brought to trial. 
We read in Challmer's " Memoirs of Miflionary 
Priefts," that Lord Treafurer Cecil's reply to this 
requeft was, '* That if he was in fo much hafte to 
be hanged, he fhould quickly have his defire ; " but 
it wants confirmation, and is not in keeping with 
the charafter of Cecil. However, the poet was 
removed from the Tower to Newgate ; and on the 
2ifl of February, 1594-5, he was taken to Wefl- 
minfler, and tried before the Lord Chief Juflicc 

♦ «« Memoir of Robert Southwell." By W. B. Turnbull. Pre- 
fixed to the edition of Southwell's Poems, publifhed by Mr. J. Ruffell 
Smith* 
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Fopham, Juftice Owen, Baron Evans, and Serjeant 
Daniel; Sir Edward Coke, Solicitor- General, con- 
diuSled the cafe for the Crown. His condud: at his 
trial was in keeping with his whole life : manly, but 
without prefumption. He denied any treafonable 
intentions towards the Queen or the State; con- 
feiled that he was a Catholic prieft, and that his 
purpofe in England was to adminifter the rites of 
his Church to her faithful children. He was found 
guilty, condemned, and on the morning of the 
22nd was executed at Tyburn. He died as mar- 
tyrs of every faith have ever died ; with firmnefs, 
hope, and a deeper conviftion of the truth of the 
caule for which they fuffer. Through the clumfi- 
neis of the executioner his death was prolonged, 
and he <' feveral times made the fign of the crofs 
while he was hanging.'' The ufual and difgufting 
proceedings which then accompanied executions for 
treafon were gone through ; but we are glad to fay, 
through the kindnefs and interference of the by- 
fianders, the martyr was allowed to die before the 
indignities and mutilations were allowed. '^So 
perifhed Father Southwell, at thirty-three years of 
age, and fo, unhappily, have perifhed many of the 
wife and virtuous of the earth. Confcious of fuf- 
fering in the fuppofed beft of caufes, he feems to 
have met death without terror — to have received 
the crown of martyrdom not only with refignation 
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but with joy. Indeed, perfecution and martyrdom, 
torture and death, muft have been frequent fub- 
jeds of his contemplation. His brethren of the 
priefthood were falling around him, and he himfelf 
aflumed the charafter of a comforter and encourager 
to thofe who remained. Life's uncertainty and the 
world's vanity, the crimes and follies of hu- 
manity, and the confolations and glories of religion, 
are the conftant themes of his writings, both in 
profe and verfe ; and the kindlinefs and benignity 
of his nature, and the moral excellence of his cha- 
rafter, are diffused alike over both." * 

Before we leave the life and turn to the works of 
Southwell, we are compelled to fay a word or two 
in deprecation of the manner in which Mr. Turn- 
bull has written his biography of the poet. We 
utterly abhor the fpirit which led to the perfecution 
of fuch a man ; but we abhor it alike, whether the 
objeft of fuch perfecution be a Catholic or a Pro- 
teftant. Mr. Turnbull's ire feems to be excited 
only when the former is the victim. From his 
work no one could gather that any one but Catho- 
lics had ever been perfecuted in England. The 
caufes which led to their perfecution under Eliza- 
beth are not even hinted at ; the horrors of the pre- 
ceding reign are carefully kept aloof ; the caufes of 

" The Rctrofpc6livc Review," vol. iv. p. 270. 
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the flatute 27 Elizabeth are judicioufly, but not fairly 
nor frankly, withheld. No one will gather from his 
Life that Elizabeth had been excommunicated by 
the Pope ; that a price was offered for her affaf- 
fination ; that the glory of fainthood and the blifs 
of Paradife were enfured to the faithful child of the 
Church whofe knife fhould cut off this arch heretic. 
It may be faid that, to heighten our fympathy and 
to increafe our indignation, the pifture of the 
martyr's fufferings is kept free of any of thefe 
alleviating, if not juftifying, adjunfts ; but this is not 
being faithful to the office of a teacher in the high 
funftions of hiftory. To call Topcliffe a "wretch," 
a *^ bloodhound,** a " perfecutor," and other hard 
names, is an eafy thing, and fure to meet with the 
agreement of the reader, but affords no information 
upon the nature of the times in which the poet's 
lot was cafl. We queflion if, in Mary's reign, any 
petition to that Queen in behalf of any Proteflant 
fufferer would have met with the refponfe which 
Elizabeth gave to that of Southwell's father. When 
**Good Queen Befs" received it fhe anfwered by 
granting its prayer, and the poet was " better 
lodged," allowed ** clothing, neceffaries, and books," 
and the confoling vifits of friends. Every religion, 
every fed, has had its martyrs ; and of all could be 
appropriately faid what Mr. Turnbull fays of South- 
well ; and of every Church what he fays of the 
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Catholic. **In blood the Church was planted; 
with blood it has been watered ; and its fecundity 
has ever been the greater in proportion to the 
efforts made to eradicate it." Few, however, will 
agree with his fpecial application of the principle 
when he fays ** The feed fown by perfecution in 
the three laft centuries, begins in the prelent to 
bring forth an hundred fold." What the wife, 
although at times harfh, government of Elizabeth 
faved us from is well known, and Mr. TurnbuU 
affords us a notable example when he, admiringly 
and approvingly quoting Tanner, fays, ** After 
Southwell's death, one of his fiflers, a Catholic in 
heart, but timidly and blameably fimulating herefy, 
wrought with /ome reliques of the martyr Jeveral 
cures on per/ons afflicted with dejperate and deadly 
dijeajesy which had baffled the Jkill of all phyjicians. 
Thus God, in his ufual manner, honours his faints." 
This was publifhed in the year 1856 ! * 

To Mr. TurnbuU, and to all who think with 
him, we commend the words of Mr. Buckle, whofe 
great work on the Hiftory of Civilifation in Eng- 
land is a good antidote to the mediaevalifm of the 
recent writers of the Roman Church. " To 
punifh," fays Mr. Buckle, " even a fingle man for 
his religious tenets is affuredly a crime of the deepeft 

• Thcfc ftri6lures were written before the controvcrfy which has 
led to Mr. TurnbuU's refignation of his labours at the Record-Office. 
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dye ; but to punifli a large body of men, to perfc- 
cute an entire feft, to attempt to extirpate opinions 
which, growing out of the ftate of fociety in which 
they arife, are themfelves a manifcftation of the 
marvellous and luxurious fertility of the human 
mind, — to do this is not only one of the moft per- 
nicious, but one of the moft foolifh a6ls that can 
poffibly be conceived. Neverthelcfs, it is an un- 
doubted faft that an overwhelming majority of 
religious perfecutors have been men of the pureft 
intentions, of the moft admirable morals. It is 
impoffible that this fhould be otherwife, for they 
are not bad-intentioned men who feek to enforce 
opinions which they believe to be good. Still lefs 
are they bad men who are fo regardlefs of temporal 
confiderations as to employ all the refources of their 
power, not for their own benefit, but for the pur- 
pofe of propagating a religion which they think neces- 
fary to the future happinefs of mankind. Such men 
as thofe are not bad, they are only ignorant — ^igno- 
rant of the nature of truth, ignorant of the confe- 
quences of their own afts ; but in a moral point of 
view their motives are unimpeachable. Indeed, it 
is the very ardour of their fincerity which warms 
them into perfecution ; it is the holy zeal by which 
they are fired that quickens their fanaticifm into a 
deadly aftivity. If you can imprefs any man with 
abforbing convidions of the fupreme importance of 
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fome moral or religious dodrine ; if you can make 
him believe that thofe who rejeft that doftrine are 
doomed to eternal perdition ; if you can give that 
man power, and by means of his ignorance blind 
him to the ultimate confequences of his own aft, he 
will infallibly pcrfecute thofe who deny his doftrine, 
and the extent of his perfecution will be regulated 
by the extent of his fincerity . Diminifti the fincerity, 
and you will diminifh his perfecution ; in other 
words, by weakening the virtue you may check the 
evil." There is not a doubt but that, with his 
fincerity, his courage, his deep and intenfe faith. 
Father Southwell the perfecuted, in Elizabeth's reign, 
would have been Father Southwell the perfecutor, 
in Mary's reign. His letter to his father contains all 
the elements neceflary to form fuch a charader. 

Properly to eftimate the poetry of Southwell, his 
faith and his circumftances muft be confidered. It 
is intenfely Roman Catholic, His longeft poem is 
** Saint Peter's Complaint," and is ftrongly reli- 
gious, though often its ftrength is at the expenfe of 
its verfe. It is generally harfti in its conftruftion, 
and lacks the fweet flow and the noble ring which 
frequently marks the efforts of contemporary poets. 
It is diredt ; full of a fierce energy which is out of 
keeping with the character of the Apoftle whofc 
complaint it profefles to be. It is finely exaggerated, 
and deals in hyperbole to an extraordinary extent. 
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Perhaps the occafion juftifies this, St. Peter medi- 
tating upon his denial of his Lord, and giving vent 
to his feelings in words, would not perhaps be nice 
in his phrafes or mincing in his fimiles. A little 
out Heroding of Herod may not be out of place in 
fuch a poem ; but in fome hundred and forty fix- 
line ftanzas, there is no ceflation of this ftormy out- 
burft ; no fweet and gentle remembrances of the 
heavenly fweetnefs and gentlenefs of his Divine 
Mafter. We have " blazing comets and lightning 
flames of love," in abundance ; but very little of 
the ** balm, the myrrh, and frankincenfe," which 
even to St. Peter fhould have foothed and allayed 
the bitternefs of remorfe and fin. As an illuftration 
we quote the firft four ftanzas: — 

*' Launch forth, my foul, into a main of tears. 

Full fraught with grief, the traffic of thy mind ; 
Torn fails will ferve thoughts rent with guilty fears, 

Give care the ftem, ufe fighs inftead of wii^d : 
Remorfe thy pilot, thy mifdeed thy card, 
Torment thy haven, ihip wreck thy be(b reward. 

" Shun not the flielf of moft deferved ihame, 

Stick in the fands of agoniHng dread ; 
Content thee to be ftorros^ and billows' game. 

Divorced from grace, thy foul to penance wed : 
Fly not from foreign ills, fly from the heart, 
Worfe than the worft of ills is that thou art. 

** Give vent unto the vapours of thy breaft. 
That thicken in the brims of cloudy eyes ; 
Where fin was hatch'd, let tears now wafh the neft. 

Where life was loft, recover life with cries 5 
Thy treffpafg foul, let not thy tear she few. 
Baptize thy fpotted foul in weeping dew. 
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** Fiy mournful plaints, the echoes of my ruth, 

When fcreeches in my frighted confcience rin^. 
Sob out my forrows, fruits of mine untruth| 

Report the fraart of (in*s infernal fUng ; 
Tell hearts that languiih in the (brrieft plight, 
There is on earth a far more forry wight." 

All this IS forcible enough, but fuch elaborate 
fancies are fcarcely natural to the hero on the occa- 
fion. Again he fays : 



" Chrift, as my God, was templed in my thought. 
As man, He lent mine eyes their deareft light ; 
But fin His temple hath to ruin brought, 

And now He lighteneth terror from His fight. 
Now, of my late unconfecrate defires, 
Profaned wretch ! I tafte the earned hires. 

** Ah ! fin, the nothing that doth all things file, 

Outcaft from heaven, earth^s curfe, the curfe of hell ; 
Parent of death, author of our exile. 

The wreck of fouls, the wares the fiends do (ell ; 
That men to monfters, angels turn to devils. 
Wrong of all rights, fclf-min, root of evils. 

" A thing mod done, yet more than God can do ; 

Daily new done, yet ever done amifs ; 
Friended of all, yet unto all a foe ; 

Seeming an heaven, yet banifhing from blifs ; 
Served with toil, yet paying nought but pain, 
Man's deepeft lofs, though falfe-efteem^d gain. 

" Shot without noife j wound without prefent fmart j 
Firft feeming light, proving in fine a load ; 
Entering with cafe, not eafily won to part. 
Far in effefts from that the (hows abode ; 
Indorfcd with hope, fubfcribed with defpair. 
Ugly in death, though life did fain it fair." 

This may be good metaphyfical verfe, but it is 
not the utterance of a paflionate heart, torn by 
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remorfe, and rent with the agony of a fiippofed 
unpardonable fin. Saint Peter is, of courfe, in our 
author's poem a good Catholic, and the Virgin 
Mother holds her proper place in his Complaint : 

" When, traitor to the Son, in Mother's eyes, 
I (hall prefent my humble fuit for grace. 
What biufh can paint the (hame that will artfe, 

Or write my inward feelings on my face ? 
Might ihe the forrow with the (inner fee, 
Though I'm defpifed, my grief might pitied be. 

** But ah ! how can her ears my fpeech endure. 
Or fcent my breath dill reeking helliih fteam ? 
Can Mother like what did the Son abjure. 

Or heart deflower'd a virgin's love redeem ? 
The Mother nothing loves that Son doth loathe ; 
Ah ! loathfome wretch, detefted of them both ! " 

This is very finely exprefTed ; and there is a 
pathos in thefe ftanzas not often reached in the 
poem. With the next quotation we take our leave 
of St. Peter's Complaint ; they are, to our mind, 
among the fweetcft of the poem : 

** O beams of mercy I beat on forrow's cloud. 

Pour fuppling fhowers upon my parched ground ; 
Bring forth the fruit to your due fcrvice vow'd, 
Let good defires with like deferts be crown'd : 
Water young blooming virtue's tender flowV, 
Sin did all grace of riper growth devour. 

" Weep balm and myrrh, you fweet Arabian trees, 
With pureft gums perfume and pearl your rine ; 
Shed on your honey-drops, you bufy bees, 

I, barren plant, must weep unpleafant brine: 
Hornets I hive, fait drops their labour plies, 
Suck'd out of fin, and (hed by ihowering eyes." 
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In his moral poems our author is a much more 
pleafant companion. His Mufe is then freer from 
reftraint; and he fings more at his eafe. Many 
writers of a more modern date have borrowed of 
his ftores without acknowledgment. He is but a 
dull reader who will not be pleafed with, and he 
is but a harfh critic who will not admire and 
praife the fpirit with which our author fang 

*' CONTENT AND RICH. 

** I dwell in Grace^s court, 

Enrick'd with Virtue's rights ; 
Faith guides my wit. Love leads my will, 
Hope all my mind delights. 

** In lowly vales I mount 

To pleafure^s higheft pitch ; 
My filly (hroud true honour brings, 
My poor eftate to rich. 

** My confcience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my reft ; 
My heart is happy in itfelf, 
My blifs is in my breaft. 

" Enough I reckon wealth ; 
A mean the fureft lot, 
That lies too high for bafe contempt, 
Too low for envy's fliot. 

" My wiihes are but few. 
All eafy to fulfil \ 
I make the limits of my power, 
The bounds unto my will. 

** I have no hope but one. 

Which is of heavenly reign; 
EflTefb attend, or not defire, 
AH lower hopes refrain. 
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'* I feel no care of coin. 

Well-doing is my wealth ; 
My mind to me an empire is. 
While grace affordeth health. 

" I clip high-climbing thoughts. 
The wings of fwelling pride ; 
Their fall is worft, that from the height 
Of greateft honours ilide. 

*' Sith fails of largeft fize 

The ftorm doth fooneft tear, 
I bear fo low and fmall a fail. 
As freeth me from fear. 

** I wreftle not with rage, 

While fury*s flame doth bum ; 
It is in vain to ftop the ftreams 
Until the tide doth turn. 



K 



But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 

I turn a late enlarged foe 
Into a quiet friend. 



•* And taught with often proof, 
A temper*d calm I find 
To be moft folace to itfelf, 
Bett cure for angry mind. 

'' Spare diet is my £«ire, 

My clothes more fit than fine \ 
I know I feed and clothe a foe. 
That pamper'd would repine. 

'^ I envy not their hap, 

Whom favour doth advance \ 

I take no pleafure in their pain, 

That have leis happy chance. 

" To rife by others' fiill, 
I deem a lofing gain \ 
All ftates with others' ruin built, 
To ruin run amain. 
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'* No chance of Fortune's calms 
Can caft my comforts down ; 
When Fortune fmiles, I fmile to think 
How quickly (he will frown. 

*' And when in froward mood 
She proves an angry foe, 
Small gain I found to let her come, 
Lefs lofs to let her go." 

Will It not be proper to hand back fome of Dr, 
Cotton's honour, fuch as it is, to the elder poet ? 

Every reader of Englifh poetry has read and 
praifed Nicolls* poem ^* I may not fcorn the meanefl 
thing ;" Southwell's piece to the fame text is much 
more beautiful and much more poetical. It is 
fhort, and we give it entire ; — 

" SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 

** Where words are weak and foes encount'ring ftronpf. 
Where mightier do alTault than do defend. 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrong, 
And filent fees that fpeech could not amend. 
Yet higher powers moft think though they repine. 
When fun is fet, the little ftars will fliine. 

*' While pike doth range the filly tench doth fly. 
And crouch in privy creeks with fmaller fi(h ; 
Yet pikes are caught when little fiih go by, 
Thefe fleet afloat while thofe do fill the difli : 
There is a time even for the worms to creep, 
And fuck the dew while all their foes do fletp. 

** The naartin cannot ever foar on high, 

Nor greedy greyhound flill purfue the chafe ; 
The tender lark will find a time to fly, 
And fearful hare to run a quiet race : 
He that the growth on cedars did beftow, 
Gave alfo lowly muflirooms leave to grow. 
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" In Aman's pomp poor Mardocheus wept. 
Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe ; 
The Lazar pined while Dives' feaft was kept. 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go : 
We trample grafs and prize the flowers of May, 
Yet grafs is green when flowers do fade away." 

Southweirs views of poetry were fuch as fadly to 
fetter and reftrain his genius. He enters the realm 
of the Mufes as Ulyfles pa/Ted the Sirens, bound, 
and with his ears filled with wax. He fears their 
blandifhments, and fhrinks from entering their 
gardens, left the temptations which almoft over- 
came Rinaldo, fhould prevail againft him. Verfe 
feems to fetter him ; and the fpirit which in plain 
profe often foars to a height you little anticipate, 
appears bowed down and takes but a timid flight 
when it links, or feeks to link itfelf with a mea- 
fured utterance. He is too ferious, too earneft, 
too fedarianly religious to allow of any dalliance 
with the fair ladies who dwell on Parnaflus. Poetry 
which fings not immediately and diredly in praife 
of God, of Chrift, of the Virgin Mary, of the 
Saints, or of the Church, or is not purpofely 
hooked to fome ufeful end, is with him a ferving 
of the devil. Tennyfon's ** Sleeping Beauty '* 
would be as ufelefs and idle a fancy as a vain 
dittv in honour of Venus ; or as a Bacchanalian 
royfterer's catch. ** If you are merry, fing pfelms," 
would have been his anfwer to any queftion on this 
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head. Pfalms are good^ and fongs are good, eacli 
in their place; but Southwell would always have 
the pfalms, and never the fongs. He only knew of 
one way of praifing God, and that was in and through 
the Catholic Church. Into that glorious r^ion of 
flowers and fancy, of fragrance and beauty, in which 
fo many other truly religious poets have fuhned 
themfelves, his foul never entered. His ftrdns have 
no touch of the fields and flowers about them ; 
the thrufli, the linnet, the nightingale, and the 
" glorious bird of dawning," lent him not a note. 
His poems have always a fmack of the Vatican, 
and all is worfe than idlenefs which does not ad- 
minifter to the honour and glory of the Church. 
Of true love, the love of woman, he seems to know 
nothing. His pofition as a prieft cut him off^ from 
all the joys and delights which fpring from the 
nobleft, pureft, and holieft part of life. The feel- 
ing which in fo calm and felf-confcious a poet as 
Wordfworth infpired lines of the moft exquifite 
beauty, was an alien to Southwell. Of pure and 
devoted love the poet of our day fings thus: — 

« He bchdd 
A vifion, and adored the thing he (aw : 
Arabian Bflion never filled the world 
With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great prefence of the fpring ; 
Life turned the meaneft of her implements, 
Before his eyes, to price above all gold ; 
The home (he dwelt in was a lainted flirine ; 
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Her chamber windows did furpais in glory 
The portals of the dawn ; all paradife 
Couldy by the fimple opening of a door, 
Let itfelf in upon him ; pathways, walks. 
Swarmed with enchantment till his fpirit fank 
Surcharged within him, — overbleft to move 
Beneath a fun that wakes a weary world 
To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 
A man too happy for mortality."* 

Of the fame power, and of the condition of thofc 
under its influence, the Martyr Poet thus fings in 
his poem called 

"LOVE'S SERVILE LOT. 

*' Love miftreis is of many minds, 
Yet few know whom they ferve ; 
They reckon Icaft how little love 
Their fcrvice doth defcrve. 

** The will (he robbeth from the wit, 
The fenfe from reafon^s lore ; 
She is delightful in the rind. 
Corrupted in the core. 

•* She ihroudeth vice in virtue's veil. 
Pretending good in ill ; 
She oiFereth joy, affordeth grief, 
A kifsy where ihe doth kill. 

** A honey-ftiower rains from her lips, 
Sweet lights ihine in her face ; 
She hath the blufh of virgin's mind, 
The mind of viper's race. 

'' She makes thee feek, yet fear to find ; 
To find but not enjoy ; 
In many frowns fome gliding fmiles 
She yields, to more annoy. 
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" She woos thee to come near her fire, 
Yet doth draw it from thee ; 
Far off Ihe makes thy heart to fry, 
And yet to freeze in thee. 

" She letteth fall fome living baits 
For fools to gather up } 
To fweet, to four, to every taftc, 
She tempereth her cup. 

** Soft fouls ihe binds in tender twift. 
Small flies in fpinner's web; 
She fets afloat fome luring ftreams, 
But makes them foon to ebb. 
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Her watery eyes have burning force, 
Her floods and flames confpire ; 

Tears kindle fparks, fobs fuel are, 
And fighs do blow her Are. 

May never was the month of love. 
For May is full of flowers ; 

But rather April, wet by kind, 
For love is full of fhowers. 

Like tyrant, cruel wounds flie g^ves, 
Like furgeon, falves ftie lends \ 

But falve and fore have equal force, 
For death is both their ends. 



** But foothed words enthralled fouls 

She chains in fervile bands; 

Her eye in filence hath a fpeech. 

Which eye beft underftands. 
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Her little fweet hath many fours ; 

Short hap immortal harms ; 
Her loving looks are murdering darts, 

Her fongs, bewitching charms. 

Like winter rofe and fummer ice. 
Her joys are fttU untimely ; 

Before her hope, behind remorfe. 
Fair flrft, in fine unfeemly. 
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** Moods, paflionsy fancies, jealous fits. 
Attend upon her train ; 
She yieldeth reft without repofe, 
A heaven in hellifti pain. 

'< Her hottfe is floth, her door deceit. 
And flippery hopes her flairs ; 
Unbaihful boldneis bids her guefts. 
And every vice repairs. 

*' Her diet is of fuch delights 
As pleafe, till they be paft ; 
But then, the poifon kills the heart 
That did entice the tafte. 

*' Her ileep in fin doth end in wrath, 
Remorfe rings her awake | 
Death calls her up, fhame drives her out, 
Defpairs her upfhot make. 

" Plough not the Teas, fow not the fands. 
Leave off your idle pain ; 
Seek other miftrefs for your minds, 
Love's fervice is in vain." 

In this ftrain does the Father vituperate that love 
of which a living poet thusfpeaks : — " Love is the 
great gravitating power in the focial fyftem, cement- 
ing heart to heart, fex to fex, family to family, 
hamlet to hamlet, village to village, town to town, 
city to city, nation to nation, earth to heaven, and 
man to his Maker. Love is the burden to the 
feraph's fong. Love is the only angel which went 
from Paradife with tearlefs eyes, and has been 
the faithful companion of man throughout his 
chequered hiftory. It is the bird that fings by 
our own domeilic hearth ; it is the funfhine we 
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carry with us into the deepeft gloom. It is, indeed^ 
impoflible for the world to go on withont it : there 
is no domeftic peace, no national profperity, where 
love is wanting."* 

An old critic, Edward Bolton, fays : '* Never 
muft be forgotten St. Peter's Complaint, and thofe 
other ferious poems, faid to be Father Southwell's ; 
the Englifh whereof, as it is very proper, fo the fharp- 
nefs and light of wit is moft rare in them."f And 
as we have no deiire to part with the poet on other 
than the moft friendly terms, we will conclude by 
quoting a poem which we can heartily praife. It 
is a devotional poem ; and is a really good one. 
The fubjeft is in itfelf beautiful, and the author 
writes with all his heart, and with more than his 
wonted fires. Numerous as are the poems which 
have been written to the Child Jefus, we know 
of no one which in all refpefts equals Southwell's. 

" A CHILD MY CHOICE. 

** Let folly praife that fancy loves, 
I praife and love that child 
Whofe heart no thought, whofe tongue no word, 
Whofe head no deed defiled ; 

<* I praife him moft, I love him beft, 
All praife and love is his ; 
While him I love, in him I live. 
And cannot live ami(s. 



* Edward Capem. 

t Quoted in Warton's " Hiftory of Englifli Poetry," vol. iii. 

p. 127> 
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'* Lovers fweeteft mark, land^s higheft theme, 
Man's moil defired light. 
To love him life, to leave him death. 
To live in him delight. 

** He mine by gift, I his by debt, 
Thus each to other due, 
Firft friend he wras, beft friend he is, 
All times will try him true. 

*• Though young, yet wife 5 though fmall, yet ftrong j 
Though man, yet God he is ; 
As wife he knows, as ftrong he can, 
As God he loves to blefs. 

'' His knowledge rules, his ftrength defends. 
His love doth cherifli all ; 
His birth our joy, his life our light, 
His death our end of thrall. 

'' Alas ! he weeps, he fighs, he pants. 
Yet doth his angels iing ; 
Out of his tears, his fighs and throbs, 
Doth bud a joyful fpring. 

" Almighty babe, whofe tender arms 
Can force all foes to fly. 
Correal my faults, prote^ my life, 
Dire^ me when I die." 

And fo With a tear for his fate ; with admiration 
for his courage ; with love for his gentlenefs of 
mind and kindnefs of heart ; and with a moderate 
eftimation of his genius, and a not extravagant 
admiration of his poetry, we bid farewell to the 
Catholic Martyr Poet, Robert Southwell ! 



GEORGE WITHER. 

George Wither was born at Bentworth, in 
Hampfhire, in the year 1588. Little is known 
refpedling either his early life, or the condition of 
his parents. If we are literally to interpret his own 
words, they muft have been wealthy, and his youth 
muft have been fpent in almoft luxurious affluence. 
In his poem written on the plague, and entitled 
*' Britain's Remembrancer," he fays: — 

" When daily I on change of dainties M^ 
Lodged night by night upon an eafy bed. 
In lordly chambers, and had wherewithal 
Attendants forwarder than I to call. 
Who brought me all things needful j when at hand, 
Hounds, hawks, and horfes, were at my command. 
Then choofe I did my walks on hills or valleys. 
In grroves, near fprings, or in fweet garden alleys, 
Repofing either in a natural Hiade 
Or in neat arbours which by hands were made. 
Where I might have required, without denial. 
The lute, the organ, or deep founding viol. 
To cheer my fpirits | with what elfe befide 
Was pleafant, when my friends did thus provide 
Without my coft or labour." 

He " received his early education in the village 
of Cole more, under one John Greaves, a fchool- 
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maftcr of fome celebrity." He was afterwards 
fent to Magdalen College, Oxford, but from a 
change in the circumftances of his father, was 
unable to complete his education, and had to leave 
the clailic Oxford to "follow the plough." This 
employment little fuited the hopes and afpirations 
of Wither; and at eighteen he went to London 
** to feek his fortune," and found, what fb many 
befides have found in that redoubtable fearch, a 
pri(bn. Like fo many gifted youths in fimilar cir- 
cumftances, he firft thought of the law as a profef- 
fion, and entered himfelf at Lincoln's Inn; but 
poetry was mightier than the ftatutes, and he foon 
gave himfelf up to the delights and blandifhments 
of the Mufes. They at firft fmiled upon him and 
brought him into favour; but their fmiles and 
favours led to no worldly refults. Poor Wither 
found that living by his pen was not an eafy thing, 
and he had to eat the bread of bitternefs and dif- 
appointment. In 1613, he publiflied his fatire, 
'•Abufes Stript and Whipt," which ftiarp and 
fierce philippic againft the prevailing fins of the 
time won for him the crown of perfccution, and he 
was committed to the Marftialfea prifon. Here 
he remained fome years ; and here he wrote his 
** Shepherd's Hunting," and other poems, which 
are among the beft of his produftions. As our 
extrads will afterwards prove, in the "Shepherd's 
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Hunting/' amid much that is dull and profaic, there 
are pafTages of great beauty ; and one remarkable 
burft on the joy and confolation that poetry had 
afforded him has rarely, if ever, been furpafled. 
Judging by his own words, his imprifonment 
feems to have been mod difgracefully harfh and 
fevere. In his "Scholar's Purgatory," he thus 
refers to it: "All my apparent good intentions 
were fo miftaken by the aggravation of (bme ill- 
afFefted towards my endeavours, that I was fhut up 
from the fociety of mankind, and as one unworthy 
the compaflion vouchfafed to thieves and murderers, 
was neither permitted the ufe of my pen, the accefs 
or right of acquaintance, the allowances ufually 
afforded other clofe prifoners, nor means to fend 
for necefTaries befitting my prefent condition, by 
which means I was for many days compelled to feed 
on nothing but the coarfefl bread, and fometimes 
locked up four-and-twenty hours together, without 
fo much as a drop of water to cool my tongue ; 
and being at the fame time in one of the grofTeft 
extremities of dullnefs that ever was inflicted upon 
my body, the help both of phyfician and apothe- 
cary was uncivilly denied me ; fo that if God had 
not, by refolutions of the mind which he infufed 
into me, extraordinarily enabled me to wreflle with 
thefe, and fuch other afHiftions, as I was then exer- 
cifed withal, I had been dangeroufly and laflingly 
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overcome. But of thefe ufages I complain not ; 
he that made me, made me ftrong enough to de- 
fptfe them." This is in fad contraft with the poetic 
defcription of his youthful pleafures which we have 
before quoted. 

Wither addrefled a fatire to the king, and foon 
after obtained his releafe. But it is doubtful 
whether he owed this favour to James or to the 
Earl of Pembroke. One favour, however, he did 
owe to Royalty, and that was a patent granted him 
for his *' Hymns and Songs of the Church," a 
work deferving fuch a patent ; but the Royal grant 
was injurious to the author. The bookfellers of 
the day were offended ; their " vefted rights " were 
fuppofed to be interfered with ; their interefts were 
threatened ; and their ire aroufed. So they com- 
bined, and would not fell the patented Hymns and 
Songs. They brought all forts of charges againft 
them ; called them by evil names ; and damned 
them with opprobrious epithets. Our author fays 
in his ** Scholar's Purgatory : " — 

** Some give out that my Book contains nothing 
but a few needlefs Songs, which I compofed, and 
got privilege by Patent, merely for my private 
benefit, to the oppreflion of the Commonwealth. 

"Some difcourage thofe that come to buy the 
Book^ otherwiles denying that it is to be had, and 
otherwiles peremptorily protefting againft the felling 
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of It ; or difgracefully telling fuch as enquire after 
the fame^ that the book is ridiculous ; and that it 
better befitted me to meddle with my Poetry than 
to be tampering with Divinity ; with fuch like 
other words of contempt. 

" Other fome there be, who dare aver that my 
Lord's Grace of Canterbury, with many of the 
Bifhops and beft Divines^ do much diflike and 
oppofe the faid Hymns. 

** Others again buzz in the people's ears, that 
the Hymns for the obfervable times are Popifh, 
and tending to the maintenance of fuperftition. 

" And fome there be among them, who in fuch 
terms of ribaldry, as no Stews can go beyond them, 
blafphemingly affirm, that the Canticles are ob- 
fcene, and not fit to be divulged in fong or verfe. 

** Yea, many other objeftions they make, and 
caft out diverfe afperfions, as well upon the Author 
as on his Book, to bring both into contempt.*' 

Such were a few of the difficulties which met an 
author publiihing for himfelf in the year 1623 ; I 
wonder if they exift under like circumftances in the 
year 1861 ! 

In 1625 London was vifited by the plague. 
Wither was a witnefs of its horrors, and nobly 
performed his part as a Chriftian during this 
terrible vifitation. In a poem of more than 6cx) 
pages, called " Britain's Remembrancer,*' he has 
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given us an account of this fcourge ; and a more 
curious record was perhaps never written. Wither 
was a true poet ; but he has written a frightful load 
of rubbifh, and his poem on the plague is one of 
the moft incongruous colleftion of verfes ever pub- 
lifhed; fuch a curious compound of (lipihod 
verle, far-fetched conceits, wild prophecy, fanatical 
ientiments,.fatire, tragic incidents, and fometimesa 
dired and heart-rending pathos in true accord with 
the (ad fcenes which he depifts. We have felefted 
the following extradls from this poem from an 
article which appeared in the feyenth volume of the 
RetrofpeAive Review. The firft extraft affords a 
rather amufing pifture of the Londoners of the 
feventeenth century. This is how they left the 
dty at the coming of the plague : — 

** Thofe who, in all their life-time, never went 
So far as is the ncareft part of Kent ; 
Thofe who did never travel, till of late, 
Half way to Pancras from the city gate ; 
Thofe who might think the fun did rife at Bow, 
And fet at Adlon, for aught they did know ; 
And dream young partridge fuck not, but are fed 
As Iambs and rabbits, which of eggs are bred : 
Ev'n fome of thofe have journeys venturM on 
Five miles by land (as far as Edmonton). 
Some hazarded themfelves from Lion-key 
Almoft as far as Erith down by fea ; 
Some row'd againft the ftream, and ftraggled out 
As far as Hounflow heath, or thereabout t 
Some climbed Highgate-hill, and there they fee 
The world fo large that they amazed be ; 
Yea, fome have gone fo far that they do know 
Ere this, how wheat li made, and malt doth grow. 
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** Oh, hpw they trudgM and buflled up sind (lown. 
To get themfelves a furlong out of town. 
And how they were becumbered to provide. 
That had about a mile or two to ride, 
But when whole houfeholds further off* were fent, 
You would have thought the mafter of it meant 
. To fumifli forth fome navy, and that he 
Had got his neighbours venturers to be. 
For all the near acquaintance thereabout. 
By lending fomewhat help to fet them out. 
What hiring was there of our hackney jades ? 
What fcouring up of old and nifty blades ? 
What running to and fro was there to borrow 
A fafeguaid, or a cloak, until the morrow ? 
What ihift made Jack for girths ! what fliift made Gillian, 
To get her neighbour's footftool to her pillion, 
Which are not yet returned ? How great the pother 
To fumi(h or unfumifli one another, 
In this great voyage did there then appear \ 
And what a time was that for bankrupts here ? 
Thofe who had thought (by night) to ileal away, 
Did unfufpe£led (hut up (hop by day ; 
And (if good luck it in concluflon prove) 
Two dangers were efcapM at one remove : 
Some hired palfreys for a day or twaine, 
But rode fo far they came not back againe. 
Some dealed by their neighbours as the Jews 
At their departure did th' Egyptians ufe : 
And fome (with what was of their own content) 
Took up their baggage, and away they went. 

'^ And had you heard how loud the coaches rumbled 
Beheld how cars and carts together jumbled ; 
Seen how the ways with people thronged were ; 
The bands of foot and troops of horfemen there ; 
What multitudes away by land were fent \ 
How many thoufands forth by water went \ 
And how the wealth of London thence was borne \ 
You would have wondered ; and (almoft) have fwom 
The city had been leaving her foundation| 
And feeking out another (ituation \ 
Or, that fome enemy, with dreadful power. 
Was coming to befiege, and to devour/' 
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Our next paflage is one in a very different vein ; 
and contains in every line the evidence of an eye- 
witnefs, and that that eye-witnefs was a true poet. 
The pifture is a terribly gloomy and painful one ; 
but let us remember, who only read thefe things, 
that our poet beheld them. There is much poetry 
in this extraA; the plague is at its awful work, 
and death in every form is in the midft of the 
doomed city. 

" To others. Death, no doubt, himfclf convcy'd 
In other forms, and other pageants played. 
Whilft in her arms the mother thought fhe kept 
Her infant fafe, Death ftole him when (he flept. 
Sometimes he took the mother*s life away. 
And left the little babe to lye and play 
With her cold breaft, and childiih game to make 
About tho(e eyes that never more (hall wake. 

^' Sometimes when friends were talking, he did force 
The one to leave unfinifhed his difcourfe. 
Sometimes their marriage meetings he hath thwarted. 
Who thought not they for ever had been parted 
The night before. And many a lovely bride 
He hath deflowered by the bridegroom^s iide. 
At ev'ry hand lay one or other dying, 
On ev'ry part were men and women crying 5 
One for a huiband } for a friend another; 
One for a fifter, wife, or only brother: 
Some children for their parents moan were making ; 
Some for the lofs of fervants care were taking ^ 
Some parents for a child ; and fome again 
For lo(s of all their children did complain. 
The mother dared not to clofe her eyes, 
Through fear, that while (he fleeps, her baby dies. 
Wives trailed not their husbands out of door, 
Left they might back again return no more. 
And, in their abfence, if they did but hear 
One knock or call in bafte, they quakM through fear, 

X 2 
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That fome unlucky meiTenger had brought 

The news of thofe mifchances they forethought. 

And if, with care and grief o'er-tired they flept. 

They dream'd of ghofts and graves, and Ihriekt and wept.*' 

What a ftreet-fcenc is this ! 

" Here one man ftaggerM by, with vifage pale; 
There, leanM another, grunting on a ftall. 
A third, half dead, lay gafping for his graye ; 
A fourth did out at window call and rave j 
Yon came the bearers fweating from the pit. 
To fetch more bodies to replenifli it. 
A little further off, one fits and ihows 
The fpots, which he Death^s tokens doth fuppofe, 
(Ere fuch they be) and makes them fo indeed." 

We conclude thefe quotations from Wither's 
** Britain's Remembrancer," with his own thanks- 
giving for his fafety and prefcrvation. 

*' Oh ! God, how great a bleffing, then, didft thoa 
Confer upon me I And what grace allow ? 
Oh ! what am I, and what my parentage ? 
That thou, of all the children of this age, 
Didft choofe out me, fo highly to prefer. 
As of thy a£l$ to be a regifter ? 
And give me fortitude and refolution 
To ftay and view thy judgment's execution ; 
That I fliould live to fee thy angel here, 
Ev'n in his greateft dread fulneis appear > 
That when a thoufand fell before my &ce, 
And at my right hand, in as little fpace 
Ten thoufand more, I (hould be ftill prote£led 
From that contagious blall, which them infe^led ! 
That, when of arrows thou didft (hoot a flight 
So thick by day, and fuch a ftorm by night 
Of poifon'd ihafts; I, then, ftiould walk among 
The (harpeft of them ; and yet pais along 
Unharm'd ? And that I (hould behold the path 
Which thou didft pace in thy hot burning wrath, 
* Yet not confume to afhes." 
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In 1 641 Wither publiihed his "Halleluiah, or 
Britain's Second Remembrancer," containing fome 
very fine hymns, a Specimen or two of which we 
fhall give before concluding this paper. About 
this time a great change came over the poet, and 
the Royalifl became a hot and zealous Puritan. 
Much abufe has been heaped upon Wither for 
this ; but it fliould be remembered that this was a 
time of fudden changes. In all periods of revolu- 
tion men are rapidly influenced ; and paflion often 
rules where judgment has little power. The old 
land-marks are fuddenly difplaced, and men con- 
fcientiouily leave a caufe or change principles for 
which a few hours paft they would willingly, nay, 
eagerly, have given up their properties, their per- 
fons, and their lives. The changes of fuch times 
muft not be judged by the colder and more gradual 
changes which occur in ordinary times. We Ihould 
hefitate to fay, with Mr. Farr, that " This change 
in the fentiments of Wither is evidently the fruit of 
difappointment." Wither, it is true, up to this 
date, fpeaks warmly of the Church and the Throne ; 
but his religious views always inclined towards 
Puritanifm. The Plague was in 1625, and foon 
after its occurrence *' The Britain's Remembrancer " 
was publifhed. This poem is full of evidence of 
the Puritan feelings of its author; and we all know 
how eafily the mind is influenced in its changes 
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when fo predifpofed to fympathife with the think- 
ings of a party. The ftep is not very far then to 
fympathifing with and joining in their adls. In 
1646, fays Mr. Farr, "he had become as fiery a 
Puritan as any in England.'* The truth is, that 
he was always more or lefs one of that body ; and 
in the above year openly advocated their caufe, and 
proclaimed himfelf of their party. There is little 
reafon to doubt the fincerity of the change. 

Whether fincere or not. Wither fufFcred for his 
conduct at the Reftoration. *' His property was 
confifcated ; and all his MSS. and books were ieized 
under a warrant from Secretary Nicholas, while he 
himfelf was fent to Newgate. He was fubfequently 
removed to the Tower, where he appears to have 
remained for more than a year. Campbell fays 
that he died in the Tower ; but this is a miftake, 
for he was releafcd on the 27th of July, 1663, after 
having given bond for his good behaviour."* 

Wither's life was henceforth one of forrow. 
To quote from the author to whom we have been 
chiefly indebted for the incidents of the poet's life, 
*^ The peftilence and the fire fo thinned and (epa- 
rated the poet's friends, that he contemplated 
retirement * to a folitary habitation in the place of 
his nativity,' but this intention was abandoned on 

• Edward Farr. Introduftion prefixed to Wither's Hymns and 
Soivfs, in Mr. Ruflell Smith's admirable "Library of Old Authors." 
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the advice of fome of his few remaining friends. 
But his end was drawing* nigh. His * path had 
gradually been growing rougher and more painful, 
as he wound deeper into the vale of years,* but it 
is pleafing to obferve, from fome of the laft words 
traced by the poet's pen, that, after all the ftorms, 
roughnefTes of life, his faith remained unfhaken, and 
that he awaited his final fummons with the calm 
fortitude of a genuine Chriftian. He died on the 
2nd of May, 1667, ^^^ w^ buried in the church 
belonging to the Savoy Hofpital in the Strand. 

"According to Aubrey , Wither married Elizabeth 
Emerfon, of South Lambeth, who was a great wit, 
and could alfb write verfe. How tenderly he was 
attached to his confort many touching pafTages in 
his poetry teftify. No mention is made of her 
death, but it feems probable that fhe preceded him 
to the tomb. His wife had borne him fix children, 
but one only, a daughter, furvived her parents. 

" The private charafter of Wither was one of 
almofl patriarchal fimplicity. It was a reflex of^his 
poetry. As a fbn, a friend, a parent, and a hufband, 
never did chara<5ter fliine more brightly. Aufterely 
fimple and unoftentatious, he loathed the fawning 
adulation of the age in which he lived* To ufe his 
own language, 

** * When any bowM to me with congees trim, 
All I could do was ftand and laugh at him : 
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Blefs me ! I thought, what will this coxcomb do ? 
When I perceived one reaching at my ihoe.' 

" In his habits he was very temperate. His 
chief indulgence was in the luxury of fmoking. 
In Newgate his pipe was a folace to him^ and he 
gratefully acknowledged God's mercy in wrapping 
up * a bleffing in a weed/ " 

Wither was a very prolific author. His vcrfes 
are numbered by their thoufands, and none of them 
are very dull reading. Others, on the contrary, 
are moft delightful and refrefhing. Much of his 
poetry beautifully illuftrates and proves the truth 
of Mr. Farr's charafter of the man. Simple^ 
natural, unoftentatious, it comes from the heart of 
a genuine poet and a genuine Chriftian. Not alto- 
gether free from the fins of the age, he yet efcapes 
them to a wonderful extent. He had in his own 
mind a true ftandard of, and in his own heart a true 
feeling for, poetry. The age in many things was a 
curious one, full of afiredations, quaintnefies, artifi- 
cialities, recondite fancies, and pedantic conceits. 
And all thefe charaderiftics abounded in its poetry. 
It was the age of figure-hunting and conceit-chafing, 
not only to the verge of the ridiculous, but often 
into the very midft of the region of fiUinefs. 
Wither does not altogether efcape, but compared 
with many of his contemporaries, his poetry is 
a clear mountain ftream bright and fparkling. 
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while theirs is a duU^ leaden, and muddy ftagnation 
of waters. When he errs, it is againft his better 
judgment, and in violation of his better tafte. In 
his Preface to his " Emblems " he fpeaks on this 
matter, and curious and recondite as moft of the 
Emblems are, he juftifies their fimplicity, and the 
abience of the peculiarities which the age it feems 
required, in the following noticeable words : *^ I 
take little pleafure in rhymes, fiftions, or conceited 
compofitions for their own fakes ; neither could I 
ever take fo much pains, as to fpend time to put 
my meanings into other words than fuch as flowed 
forth without ftudy : partly becaufe I delight more 
in matter than in wordy flourifhes ; but chiefly 
becaufe thefe wordy conceits, which by fome are 
accounted moft elegant, are not only for the greater 
part empty founds and impertinent clinches in them- 
felves, but fuch inventions as do fometime alfo 
obfcure the fenfe to common readers ; and ferve to 
little other purpofe but for witty men to fliew 
tricks to one another ; for the ignorant underfland 
them not, and the wife need them not. So much 
of them, as without darkening the matters to them 
that mod need inftrudion, may be made ufe of to 
ftir up the aflfedtions, win attention, or help the 
memory, I approve, and make ufe of to thofe good 
purpofes, according as my leifure and the meafure 
of my faculties will permit." He certainly did 
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this a litde more than was neceflary for the purpofes 
mentioned ; but that he could write free from any 
of the entanglements he thus deprecates, that he 
could fing as naturally and as fweetly as the lark in 
the *' blinding fky," the following beautiful paflage 
from the " Shepherd's Hunting," will fufficiently 
teftify. It has won, and muft win, the admiration 
of all who have a true appreciation and love of 
natural poetry. This was written in the Marfhal- 
fea : — 

'^ Seeft thou not in cleared days. 
Oft thick fogs cloud heaven's rays ; 
And that vapours which do breathe 
From the earth's grofe womb beneath, 
Seem not to us with black (teams, 
To pollute the fun^s bright beams, 
And yet vaniih into air. 
Leaving it unblemifli'd fair ? 
So, my Willy, ihall it be, 
With Detraflion's breath in thee : 
It (hall never rife fo high, 
As to ftain thy poefy. 
As that fun doth oft exhale 
Vapours from each rotten vale ; 
Poefy fo fometimes drains 
Grofs conceits from muddy brains ; 
Mills of envy, fogs of fpite, 
'Twixt men's judgments and her light ; 
But fo much her power may do, 
That (he can dilfolve them too. 
If thy verfc do bravely tower, 
As (he makes wing (he gets power ; 
Yet the higher (he doth foar. 
She's affronted ftill the more ; 
Till (he to the high'ft hath paft. 
Then (he re((s with fame at laft : 
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Let nought therefore thee afTrighti 

But make forvrard in thy flight ; 

For if I could match thy rhyme, 

To the Very ftars I M climb ; 

There begin again and fly 

Till I reachM eternity. 

But, alas ! my mufe is flow ^ 

For thy place flie flags too low $ 

Yea, the more's her haplefs fate. 

Her fliort wings were dipt too late : 

And poor J, her fortune rueing, 

Am myfelf put up a mewing : 

But if I my cage can rid, 

I'll fly where I never did : 

And though for her fake I am croft. 

Though my beft hopes I have loft, 

And knew flie would make my trouble 

Ten times more than ten times double ; 

I fliould love and keep her too, , 

Spite of all the world can do. 

For, though banifli'd from my flocks, 

And confinM within thefe rocks. 

Here I wafte away the light. 

And confume the fallen night, 

She doth for my comfort flay. 

And keeps many cares away. 

Though I mifs the flowery fields, 

With thofe fweets the fpring-tide yields. 

Though I may not fee thofe groves. 

Where the fliepherds chant their loves, 

And the lafles more excel 

Than the fwcet-voiced Philomel. 

Though of all thefe pleafures paft. 

Nothing now remains at laft. 

But Remembrance, poor relief. 

That more makes than mends my grief 3* 

She's my mind's companion ftill, 

Maugre Envy's evil will. 



^ This is truth the poet fings. 

That a furrow's crown of forrow is reracmb'ring happier things." 

Tennyson. 
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(Whence (he would be driven, too. 

Were 't in mortal's power to do.) 

She doth tell me where to borrow. 

Comfort in the midft of forrow : 

Makes the defolateft place 

In her prefence be a grace ; 

And the blackeft difcontents. 

To be pleafing ornaments. 

In my former days of blifsy 

Her divine ikill taught me this, 

That from everything I faw, 

I could fome invention draw : 

And raife pleafure to her height, 

Through the meaneft obje6l's fight, 

By the murmur of a fpring, 

Or the leaft bough's ruftleing. 

By a daify whofe leaves fpread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed j 

Or a (hady buih or tree. 

She could more infufe in me. 

Than all Nature's beauties can 

In fome other wifer man. 

By her help I alfo now 

Make this churlifli place allow 

Some things that may fweeten gladnefs. 

In the very gall of fadnefs. 

The dull lonenefs, the black (hade, 

That thcfe hanging vaults have made : 

The ftrange mufic of the waves. 

Beating on thefe hollow caves : 

This black den which rocks imbofs. 

Overgrown with eldeft mofs ; 

The rude portals that give light, 

More to Terror than Delight : 

This my chamber of Negle6l, 

Wall'd about with Difrefpea, 

From all the'fe and this dull air, 

A fit obje^ for defpair. 

She hath taught me by her might. 

To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore, thou beft earthly blifs, 

I will cheri(h thee for this. 
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Pocfy, thou fwcet'ft content^ 

That e'er heaven to mortals lent : 

Though they as a trifle leave thee, 

Whofe dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 

Though thou be to them a fcorn, 

That to nought but earth are born, 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee. 

Though our wife ones call thee madneis, 

Let me never tafte of gladnefs, 

If I love not thy madd'ft fits 

More than all their greatcft wits. 

And though fome, too, Teeming holy. 

Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou doft teach me to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools of them." 

Withers " Hymns and Songs of the Church" are 
admirable fpecimens of devotional poetry. It is a 
difficult talk to put into Englifh metre the magni- 
ficent fbngs and pfalms of the Old Teftament; and 
we know of no verfion which can compare for 
fimplicity and grandeur with our own profe verfion 
as given in the Bible. Our minds have from child- 
hood been afibciated with its beautiful and homely 
drefs, and the addition of rhyme feems more like an 
impertinence than an ornament. It almoft feems 
to us rafh beyond meafure to put the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Apoftles' Creed, 
and other equally well known religious formularies, 
into eights and fixes. Yet this Wither has done ; 
and we wifh he had not. The fame objeftion does 
not apply to other parts of the work, and the Song 
of Mofes, the Song of Deborali and Barak, the 
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Canticles, the Songs for the various Apoftles' days^ 
and fo on, are not fubjedl to the fame obje£tion ; 
ftill the reading of them, even in Wither's verfe, can 
only ferve to increafe our love for the fburce whence 
he derived his infpiration, and make us turn with 
renewed pleafure to the originals. In fuch com- 
pofitions the only praife which can be accorded is, 
that their author has been faithful to his text ; that 
he has employed no meretricious ornaments; and 
that his language is fimple and nervous; and his 
verfe mufical. Thefe requirements our poet has 
fulfilled ; and his fame in no wife fufFers from his 
" Hymns and Songs." We feleft two examples, I 

one from the Old and the other from the New ' 

Teftamcnt portions of his work. The firft has a 
fweet lyrical flow which is in rare accordance with 
the fubjeft :— 

*< THE FIRST CANTICLE, i 

I 
I 

'^ Come, kifs me with tbofe lips of thine \ 
For better are thy loves than wine ; 

And as the powered ointments be, 
Such is the favour of thy name. 
And for the (Weetnefs of the fame. 
The virgins are in love with thee. 

^' Begin but thou to draw me on. 
And then we after thee will run ? i 

Oh, King, thy chambers bring me to ^ 
So ire in thee delight (hall find. 
And more than wine thy love will find. 

And love thee as the righteous do. 
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3 

** And daughters of Jcrufalcm, 
I pray you do not me contemn, 

Becaufe that black I now appear; 
For I as lovely am (I know) 
As Kedar tents (appear in (how) 
Of Solomon his curtains are. 

4 
*' Though black I am, regard it not 
It is but fun-beam I have got, 

Whereof my mother's fons were caufe ; 
Their vineyard keeper me they made, 
(Through envy which to me they had) 
So my own vine negle6led was. 

5 
" Thou whom my foul doth beft affe^V, 
Unto thy paftures me dire6l, 

Where thou at noon art ftretched along ; 
For why fhould I be ftraggling spied, 
Like her that loves to turn aiide. 
Thy fellow-fliepherd^s flocks among ? 

6 

*' Oh, faired of all womankind ! 

(If him thou know not where to find) 

Go where the paths of cattle are j 
Their tracks of footfteps ftray not from. 
Till to the (hepherds* tents thou come. 

And feed thy tender kidlings there. 

7 
** My love thou art, of greater force 
Than Pharaoh's troops of chariot horfe ; 
Thy cheeks and neck made lovely be, 
With rows of ftones, and many a chain j 
And we gold borders will ordain, 
Befet with filver ftuds for thee." 



We confefs to a confiderable partiality to our 
author's Hymn on St. Stephen's Day ; and there- 
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fore fondly hope that others may take it in like 
favour. It has ftrength and earneftnefs ; and is a 
grand example of Wither*s power : — 

*' ST. STEPHEN'S DAY. 



*' Lord, with what zeal did thy firft martyr breathe 
Thy blefled truth, to fuch as him withftood ! 
With what ftoiit mind embraced he his death ! 
A holy witnefs fealing with his blood I 
The praife is thine, that him fo ftrong didft make, 
And blcft is he, that died for thy fake. 

*^ Unquenched love in him appear'd ta be, 
When for his murderous foes he did intreat : 
A piercing eye made bright by faith had he. 
For he beheld Thee in Thy glory fet 5 
And To unmovM his patience he did keep, 
He died, as if he had but fallen aileep. 

3 

'' Our lukewarm hearts with his hot zeal inflame. 
So conftant, and fo loving, let us be ; 
So let us living glorify Thy name $ 
So let us dying fix our eyes on Thee : 
And when the fleep of Death fhall us oVrtake 
With him to life eternal us awake." 

Of Wither's ** Emblems" we give the one 
on Love, which the critic in the *^ RetrofpcAivc 
Review " calls •* lively, ingenious, and delightful." 

<< If to his thoughts my comments have aflfeoted. 
By whom the following Emblem was invented, 
I'll hereby teach you, ladies, to difcover 
A true-bred Cupid from a fancied lover j 
And (how, if you have wooers, which be they, 
That worthieft are to bear your hearts away. 
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^' As IS the boy which here you piftured fee^ 
Let them be young, or let them, rather be, 
Of fuiting years, which is inftead of youth, 
And woo you in the naJcedneis of truth j 
Not in the common and difguifed clothes. 
Of mimic geftures, compliments, and oaths, 
Let them be winged with a fwift defire ; 
And not with flow aiFe6lion, that will tire. 
But look to this as to the principal ; 
That Love do make them truly mufical. 
For Love 's a good mufician : and will ihow 
How every faithful lover may be fo. 

" Each word he fpeaks will prefently appear, 
To be melodious raptures in your ear ; 
Each gefture of his body, when he moves. 
Will feem to play, or fmg a fong of loves : 
The very looks and motions of the eyes 
Will touch your hcart-ftrings with fweet harmonies j 
And if the name of him be but expreft, 
'Twill caufe a thoufand quaverings in your breaft. 
Nay, ev'n thofe difcords, which occafion'd are, 
Will make your mu(ic much the fweeter far. 
And fuch a moving diapafon ilrike, 
As none but Love can ever play the like.'* 

No fpecimens of the Puritan Poet's genius 
would be complete did they not contain his famous 
fong : — 

*' Shall I, wafling in defpair, 
Die becaufe a woman 's fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
'Caufe another's rofy are ? 
Be fhe fairer than the day, 
Or the flow'ry meads of May ; 

If fhe be not fo to me. 

What care I how fair fhe be ? 

*' Shall my foolifh heart be pin'd, 
'Caufe I fee a woman kind ? 
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Or a well-difpofed nature. 

Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be (he meeker, kinder, than 

The turtle-dove or pelican ; 
If (he be not fo to me. 
What care I how kind (he be > 

" Shall a woman's virtues move 

Me to peri(h for her love ? 

Or, her well-defervings known. 

Make me quite forget mine own ? 

Be (he with that goodne(s bleft, 

Which may merit name as bcft ; 
If (he be not fuch to me, 
What care I how good (he be ^ 

*^ Xaufe her fortune feems too high, 

Shall I play the fool, and die ? 

Thofe that bear a noble mind. 

Where they want of riches find, 

Think what with them they would do, 

That without them dare to woo ; 
And, unlefs that mind I fee. 
What care I how great (he be ? 

'' Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne^er the more defpair : 

If (he love me, this believe^ 

I will die ere (he (hall grieve. 

If (he flight me when I woo, 

I can fcom, and let her go t 
If (he be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom (he be ? " 

Above all the works of Wither we confefs to a 
Jove of his '^ Halleluiah, or Britain's Second Re- 
membrancer." This volume contains hymns for 
almoft every poflible condition and circuniftance in 
which a man can be placed during his pilgrimage 
on earth. Nothing can be finer either in fpirit or 
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execution than many of thefc devotional pieces. 
Poetry of the higheft order abounds in them. The 
pure fire of heaven infpires you as you read, even as 
it infpired the poet when he wrote them. A fine 
religious fervour and a rich lyrical flow are oftener 
united than from fome of Wither's other works you 
would anticipate. In fome of thefe hymns he has 
concentrated his whole genius ; and his genius under 
its bed influences. The opening poem is a magni- 
ficent outburft of devotional and poetic feeling; 
and is well entitled 

" A GENERAL INVITATION TO PRAISE GOD. 

I 

'* Comcy oh come in pious lays, 
Sound we God Almighty's praife; 
Hither bring in one confent. 
Heart and voice and inftrument. 
Mufic add of every kind ; 
Sound the trump, the comet wind ; 
Strike the viol, touch the lute ; 
Let no tongue nor ftring be mute ; 

Nor a creature dumb be found, 

That hath either voice or found. 



'* Let thofe things which do not live, 

In ftill mulic praifes give : 

Lowly pipe, ye worms that creep 

On the earth, or in the deep : 

Loud aloft your voices drain, 

Beafts and monfters of the main : 

Birdsy your warbling treble fing ; 

Clouds, your peals of thunder ring : 
Sun and moon, exalted higher, 
And bright ftars, augment this choir. 

ir 2 
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3 

*' Comei ye Tons of human race. 
Id this chorus take a place ; 
And amid the mortal throng. 
Be you matters of the fong. 
Angels and iupemal powers. 
Be the nobleft tenor yours ; 
Let in praife of God, the (bund 
Run in never-ending round ; 

That our fong of praife may be 

Everlafting as is He. 

4 
'' From earth's vaft and hollow womb, 

Mufic's deepcft bafs may come ; 
Seas and floods, from (hore to fhore. 
Shall their counter-tenors roar. 
To this concert, when we fmg, 
Whittling winds, your defcants bring ; 
That our fong may overclimb 
All the bounds of place and time, 

And afcend from fphere to fphere, 

To the great Almighty*s ear. 

5 
. *' So, from heaven, on earth he (hall 

Let his gracious bleilings fall j 

And this huge wide orb we fee, 

Shall one choir, one temple be \ 

Where, in fuch a praifefiil tone 

We will fing what he hath done. 

That the curfed fiends below 

Shall thereat impatient grow. 
Then, oh come, in pious la3rs, 
Sound we God Almighty's praife." 

The tendernefs and beauty of the following have 
not often been furpafled : — 

" FOR ANNIVERSARY MARRIAGE DAYS. 

I 
*' Lord 1 living here are we 
As fatt united yet, 
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As when our hands and hearts by Thee 

Together faft were knit 5 

And in a thankful fong 

Now (ing we will Thy praife. 
For that Thou doft as well prolong 

Our loving as our days. 



" Together we have now 
Begun another year. 

But how much time Thou wilt allow^ 
Thou mak'ft it not appear : 
We therefore do implore, 
That live and love we may 

Still (b, as if but one day more 
Together we (hould ftay. 

3 

'' Let each of other's wealth 

Preserve a faithful care, 
And of each other's joy and health, 

As if but one foul were ; 

Such confcience let us make, 

Each other not to grieve. 
As if we daily were to take 

Our everlafting leave. 

4 

" The frowardnefs that fprings 
From our corrupted kind, 

Or from thofe troublous outward things 
Which may diftraA the mind : 
Permit Thou not, O Lord ! 
Our conftant love to (hake, 

Or to difturb our true accord, 
Or make our hearts to ache. 

5 

" But let thefe frailties prove 
Affection* 8 exercife. 
And that difcretion teach our love 
Which wins the nobleft prize t 
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So time which wears away. 
And ruins all things elfe. 
Shall fix our love on Thee for aye, 
In whom perfection dwells." 

" In the midft of life we are in death," and the 
merry marriage peal is clofely followed by the knell 
of death and the funeral dirge. The above hymn 
is the one next preceding one 

FOR AN ANNIVERSARY FUNERAL DAY, 

and our author adds, ^'Sing this in fad and afhy 
weeds/* It is very lyrical. 



" The day is now retum'd 
Which is memorial of my friend. 

When firft for him I moum'd. 
To fet apart I did intend \ 
'Tis now a year 
Since for my dear. 
This yearly rite was done, 
And I as yet 
Do not forget 
My lofTes to bemoan. 

'' I mufl indeed confefs. 
That though to love ftill tnie I am. 

My paflions now are lefs, 
And that my grief is not the fame ; 
For time aflures 
More perfe6l cures 
When forrow woundeth man, 
Than all the pow'rs 
Of herbs and flow'rs, 
Or human reafon can. 

3 
«* Thy name, O God ! I praifc. 
That Thou by time hail eafed me fo, 
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For doubtleis length of days 
Without Thy mercy lengthens woe ; 

When Thou doft pleafe 

From pain to eafe, 
We in a night return ^ 

And when we grieve, 

Thou mull relieve, 
Or we ihall ever mourn. 



** That yearly rite, therefore, 
Which to my friend my paflion vow'd. 

Shall honour him the more. 
If in Thy praife it be beftow'd, 
And if this day 
Will pais away 
In thankful thoughts of Thee,. 
Which once I meant 
To have miflpent 
In griefs that fruitless be. 

5 

" Nor is my friend forgot. 
Though thus I turn from him to Thee $ 

The lefs I love him not, 
Though now I ling Thy love to me : 
Whilft Thee I mind. 
In Thee I find 
My friend again revived ; 
When him alone 
I think upon, 
I for one dead am grieved. 

6 

" The virtues of this friend 
Within myfelf let me improve. 

And to that noble end, 
Caufe his memorial me to move ; 
For if we ftray 
From their juft way 
Whom we in life approved. 
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Thofe whom we fcem'd 
To have efteemM, 
Wc never truly loved. 

7 
*' Lord ! I am drawing near 
To his eftate whom I bemoan ; 

Yea, nearer by a year 
Than when this duty laft was done : 
And ftill I come 
The further from 
The flate I did deplore. 
As nearer to 
That ftate I grow 
Which equals rich and poor. 

8 

" Vouchfafe, O God I I pray. 
That hence removed when I (hall be. 

In Thee behold I may 
All thofe that were beloved of me ; 
Yea, let none here 
To me be dear, 
But thofe whom I ihall find 
Enjoy that love 
In heaven above, 
Which they on earth fliould mind*** 

We have before quoted our author's words on 
the benign and blefled influences of poetry ; we will 
clofe our extrafts from his *' Halleluiah '* with his 
hymn " For a Poet," in reading which we cannot 
help but feel how high was his own ideal, and how 
exalted was his view of the poet's vocation. 

I 

" By art a poet is not made, 
For though by art ibme better'd be. 
Immediately his gift he had 
From Thee, O God I from none but Thee : 
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And fitted in the womb he was 
To be, by what Thou didft infpire. 
In extraordinary place, 
A chaplain in this lower choir \ 
Mo(l poets future things declare, 
And prophets, true or falfe, they are. 



'* They who with meekneis entertain. 
And with an humble foul admits' 
Thofe raptures which Thy grace doth deign, 
Become for Thy true fervice fit : 

And though the 'fcapes which we condemn, 
In thefe may otherwife be found. 
Thy fccrets Thou reveaFft by them. 
And mak'ft their tongues Thy praife to (bund : 

Such Moies was, fuch David proved. 

Men famous, holy, and beloved* 

3 
'^ And fuch, though lower in degree. 
Are fome who live among us yet \ 
And they with truth infpired be. 
By mufing on Thy Holy Writ 5 

In ordinary fome of thofe 
Upon Thy fervice do attend, 
Divulging forth in holy profe. 
Thy meflfages which Thou dofl fend \ 

And fome of thefe Thy truths difplay. 

Not in an ordinary way. 



u 



4 

But where this gift puffs up with pride, 

The devil enters in thereby j 

And through the fame doth means provide 

To raife his own inventions high : 
Blafphemous fancies are infufed, 

All holy new things are expell'd ^ 

He that hath mofl profanely mufed 

Is famed as having moft excelled \ 
And thofe are priefts and prophets made, 
To Him from whom their (trains they had. 
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5 

'' Such were thofe poets who of old 
To heathen gods their hymns did frame, 
Or have blafphcmous fables told. 
To truth's abu(e and virtue's blame ; 
Such are thefe poets in thefe days. 
Who vent the fumes of luft and wine, 
Then crown each other's heads with bays, 
As if their poems were divine ; 
And fuch, though they fomc truths forefee, 
Falfe-hearted and falfe prophets be. 



" Therefore fince I reputed am, 

Among thofe few on whom the times 

Impofcd have a poet's name. 

Lord ! give me grace to ihun their crimes \ 
My precious gift let me employ, 

Not as imprudent poets ufe, 

That grace and virtue to deftroy 

Which I (hould ftrengthen by my mufe \ 
But help to free them of the wrongs 
Suftain'd by drunkards' rhymes and fongs. 

7 

** Yea, whilft Thou (halt prolong my days. 
Lord ! all the mufings of my heart, 
To be advancements of Thy praife, 
And to the public weal convert : 

That when to duft I muft return. 
It may not juftly be my thought, 
That to a blefling I was born. 
Which by abufe a curfe hath brought ; 

But let my confcience truly fay, 

My foul in peace departs away." 

That true lover and appreciator of our old poets, 
Charles Lamb, has, in his eflay on the poetry of 
George Wither, thus admirably fummed up his 
charaderiftics and merits. He fays, "Whether 
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encaged, or roaming at liberty. Wither never feems 
to have abated one jot of that free fpirit which fets 
its mark upon his writings, as much as a predomi- 
nant feature of independence imprefles every page 
of our late glorious Burns ; but the elder poet 
wraps his proof armour clofer about him, the other 
wears his too much outwards ; he is thinking too 
much of annoying the foe to be quite eafy within ; 
the fpiritual defences are a perpetual fource of in- . 
ward funfhine ; the magnanimity of the modern is 
not without its alloy of forenefs, and a fenfe of in- 
juftice which feems perpetually to gall and irritate. 
Wither was better (killed in the *fweet ufes of 
adverfity ; ' he knew how to extrad the ' precious 
jewel ' from the head of the ^ toad,' without drawing 
any of the ' ugly venom ' along with it. The prifon 
notes of Wither are finer than the wood notes of 
moft of his poetical brethren. The defcription in 
the Fourth Eclogue of his Shepherd's Hunting^ 
(which was compofed during his imprifonment in 
the Marfhalfea) of the power of the Mufe to extraft 
pleafure from common objefts, has been oftener 
quoted, and is more known, than any part of his 
writings. Indeed, the whole Eclogue is in a ftrain 
fo much above not only what himfelf, but what 
almoft any other poet has written, that he himfelf 
could not help noticing it ; he remarks that his 

* Quoted at page 1 70. 
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fpirits had been raifed higher than they were wont, 
* through the love of poefy.' The praifcs of poetry 
have been often fung in ancient and in modem 
times ; ftrange powers have been afcribed to it of 
influence over animate and inanimate auditors ; its 
force over fafcinated crowds has been acknowledged ; 
but before Wither, no one ever celebrated its power 
at homey the wealth and the ilrength which diis 
divine gift confers upon its poffeffor. Fame, and 
that too after death, was all which hitherto the 
poets had promifcd themfelves from this art. It 
feems to have been left to Wither to difcover that 
poetry was a prefent pofleflion, as well as a rich 
reverfion, and that the Mufe had a promiie of 
both lives, — of this, and of that which was to 
come/* 

What more can, or need be faid ? We can but 
fay of his works what he has himfelf fo beautifully 
faid of woman's beauty : 

** Her true' beauty leaves behind 
Apprehenfions in my mind 
Of more fweetnefs than all art 
Or inventions can impart. 
Thoughts too deep to be expreisM, 
And too ftrong to be fupprefsM." 



LOVELACE, THE CAVALIER. 
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Parliamentarian^ Commonwealth's man as I 
am upon principle and convidlion, I cannot help 
admiring the Cavaliers. Gallant, gay, loyal, de- 
voted, and unfelfifh, indifferent to life and fortune 
in the caufe they fupported, fome of the choiceft 
virtues of our nature were pofTefled by thefe "curled 
darlings of the land." While the Puritans were 
ftfuggling for truth, and light, and liberty, the very 
neccflaries of a brave and noble life, the Cavaliers 
had that which made life fair and beautiful. All 
the graces and amenities of life were theirs. They 
loved mufic and drawing, poetry, the drama, paint- 
ing — all things in Ihort that are wifely and truly 
confidered as fhedding a grace upon and giving a 
fweetnefe to exiftence. The one fought after and 
obtained the ftrong, ftern daily bread, the others 
rejoiced in the flowers and wine of life. Both 
ihowed equal devotion, bravery and daring, but 
with this difference — the Puritans were devoted to 
a good caufe, the Cavaliers to a weak bad man, 
who ufed their fervices, their money, their fwords. 
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but never fcrupled to facrifice them when fuch 
facrifice ferved or appeared to ferve his own ends. 
Looking back upon that ftruggle, it is impoffible 
not to love and pity the men who through battle 
and lofs, and ruin, exile, poverty, negleft and 
death, ftill adhered to the caufe of Charles the Firft, 
and wept, and toiled, and bled, and prayed for the 
reftoration of Charles the Second. 

It is true that many of them were riotous, 
royftering, fwaggering blades, drunk deeply, fwore 
roundly, gambled madly, and were very loofe livers 
in other refpeds. A good deal of this recklefe, 
bravado fort of life was however put on, and was 
not fo much the nature of the men, as a fign of 
their antagonifm to the Roundhead. Whatever 
was moft oppofed in thought, word and deed to 
the enemies of the king was fure to be adopted by 
his friends. The Puritan prayed, therefore the 
Cavalier fwore; the one fang only pfalms or 
hymns, therefore the other chanted loofe fongs and 
roared out wild bacchanalian ftaves, and ^'roufed 
the night-owl with a catch." To the one, ftage- 
plays were an abomination, a device and invention 
of the evil one ; the others, therefore, were the 
fworn friends of the aftor and the devotees of the 
theatre. From their intenfe hatred of " papiftry," 
and the ufe which the Roman Church had made of 
that art in forcing what they called the *^ fervice of 
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idolatry," the Puritans abufed, and, where they 
could, too often deftroyed works of ineftimable 
value ; this only made the Cavaliers more zealous 
lovers of the fine arts, and more vociferous in pub- 
lifhing the faft. Whatever could diftinguifh them 
from their foes, even when it penetrated more 
deeply than in letting their hair flow in ringlets 
down their backs, becaufe the Puritans cut theirs 
fhort; or in wearing rich and coloured clothes, 
because the Puritans adopted drab as *^ their only 
wear," and aiFeded the morals of themfelves and of 
their party, the Cavaliers did not hefitate to win 
and keep a diftindion bafed upon diflblutenefs of 
living, and fhamelefs effrontery of fin. The abfurd 
peculiarities and the frequent hypocrifies of the 
Puritans alfo tended to keep up the wantonnefs of 
the Royalifts. To be the very oppofite of what 
he hated, and to appear even more oppofite than 
he truly was, became the adluating feeling of the 
Cavalier. The fliort-cut hair, the lengthened, 
ferious face, the downcaft eye, the fombre fuit, the 
nafal twang, the *' fix-mile prayers and three-mile 
graces" of the Roundhead were fure to provoke 
long hair, frank open face, flaring looks, gay and 
coloured clothes, loud-ringing voice, and fhort 
devotions in the Cavalier. And this would go on 
until in the defire to make the diflindion as broad 
and marked as pofTible he would put on a vice> 
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although he had it not^ To that the world might 
know that he at leaft was none of the " vile canting 
crew." This is natural. We all know what a 
temptation it is, when opprefled by the piety of the 
'' unco gude," to fay fbmething extremely wicked 
which fhall make them blufh into iilence. The 
feeling that any one is protefting too much is 
fure to raife an antagonifm that will go into the 
oppofite extreme. The "righteous overmuch" 
are often the caufe of much fin befides their own. 
The aflumption of a too rigid piety provokes the 
afiumption of a laxnefs that is not felt^ and men 
often appear worfe than they are from difgufl at 
cant, bigotry, and hypocrify. So it was, to a very 
large extent, with the Cavalier. He was not fo bad 
as he feemed. His vices were often of the furface, 
while his virtues were deep-feated although never 
or rarely obtruded. As with the true Roman 
Catholic a firm faith in the infallibility of tlie Pope 
and the divine power of the Church covers, or may 
cover, a multitude of fins ; fo with the Royalift a 
devotion to Charles, and a profefled belief in the 
Engliih Church, held the place of and did duty for 
all the virtues of which the Puritans made fuch a 
fufs. He was a good citizen and a true believer 
who allowed the king to be his confcience in politics^ 
and the Church to be his confcience in religion. 
The holdmg of thefe two articles of faith thoroughly 
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allowed *^ ample room and verge enough " for free 
living, and wild doings in other refpefts. And 
when the greatefl of all mortal offences was to be 
or to feem to be a Puritan, the road to the very 
oppofite of all that Puritanifm did and required of 
its profeffors was eafjr for fuch hearty and deadly 
foes as were the Cavaliers. They, at leaft, would 
(how the world that they had no fear of being 
thought wicked in the caufe of the church and the 
king — ^and too often the king was put before the 
church ; and rather than not be efteemed good 
royalifts they preferred not to be efteemed good 
men. 

Yet where fhall we look for many of the nobleft 
traits of our nature, if not to thefe devoted foldiers 
of a ruinous caufe, and an unworthy leader? Of 
the men who gathered round Charles, fcarcely any 
coimted life or money dear to them fo that they 
might fpend and be fpent in his fervice. From 
them you might feleA examples of every virtue and 
noblenefe of which man is capable. The moft 
generous felf-facrifice, the pureft loyalty, the fub- 
limeft devotion, and the moft heroic courage, were 
with them. Many, nay, the moft of thefe men, 
wild, recklefe, and wicked as they appeared to their 
contemporaries, and too often were in fad, would 
not have fcrupled to lay down their lives to fave 
him whom they called mafter, This with a fmile. 
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2L cheerful grace, and a courtlinefs, they too often 
did. Their fcrvice was generally unrewarded, their 
devotion unrecognifed, their worth flighted; but 
none the lefs were they ready to ferve and be again 
unrewarded ; none the lefs were they at their king's 
beck and call to do whatfoever he willed, although 
certain that when that will was done they and their 
doings would hold no place on the treacherous 
tablets of the royal brain. Such were the Royalifts 
of England; and of thofe Royalifts a nobler, a 
gayer, a gallanter, and one more devoted to the 
caufe, could not be found than Richard Lovelace, 
the Cavalier. 

Nearly all that we know of the life of Lovelace 
to be found in Wood's Athena Oxonienfis. From 
this fource all that has been written of him fince 
has been borrowed. Something more about his 
family has been provided by other writers, but none 
have increafed our knowledge of the poet himfelf. 
Hafted, in his Hiftory of Kent, has many fcattered 
notices of the Lovelaces ; and a writer, in the fixty- 
firft and fixty-fecond volumes of '^ The Gentleman's 
Magazine," has given feveral papers on the fubjeft ; 
but ftill Wood is our beft and moft original fource 
for all that we know, or perhaps are ever likely to 
know, of him who has immortalifed his prifon life 
by that glorious fong, of which a ftanza forms the 
motto to this book. To Wood then we fliall 
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revert, and from his pages gather our fadls for this 
fketch of the life of Richard Lovelace. 

Richard Lovelace was the eldeft fon of Sir 
William Lovelace, of Woollidge, in Kent, and was 
born in that county in the beginning of the year 
1 6 1 8. At the age of fixteen, after having received 
his firft education in Charter-houfe fchool, near 
London, he became a gentleman commoner of 
Gloucefter-hall, Oxford. He was then, fays Wood, 
*' accounted the moft amiable and beautiful perfon 
that ever eye beheld, a perfon alfo of innate modefty, 
virtue and courtly deportment, which made him 
then, but efpecially after, when he retired to the 
great city, much admired and adored by the female 
lex."* This attraftivenefs of perfon feems to have 
ferved him well; for we find that in the year 1636, 
when the king and queen were entertained at 
Oxford, young Lovelace, although a ftudent of but 
two years ftanding, was, at the requeft " of a great 
lady belonging to the queen made to the Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, then Chancellor of the Univerfity, 
aftually created, among other perfons of quality. 
Matter of Arts." f Such a thing was not likely to 
leflen the young man's reputation, or to weaken 
his influence with the fair fex. From the univerfity 
he paflTed to the court, and there lived in great 

• Wood's " Athcnae Oxonienfis." Bliss's edition^ vol. 111., p. 460. 
f Ibid, p. 460. 
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fplendour. He was taken into the favour of 
George Lord Goring, afterwards Earl of Norwich. 
In his fervice young Lovelace became a foldier, and 
as enfign was engaged in the Scottifh expedition of 
1639. ^^ ^^ fecond expedition to that country he 
was commiffioned as a captain in the fame regiment. 
About this time he wrote his tragedy called the 
"Soldier," a play which has not yet been put upon 
the ftage. 

His fhort fpell of foldiering over. Captain Love- 
lace, on the pacification of Berwick, retired to his 
country-feat, Lovelace place, in the parifli of 
Bethenden, at Canterbury, Chart, Halden, &c., 
worth at leaft 500/. per annum. He was, as might 
be readily anticipated, a thorough-going Royalift ; 
and the county of Kent having drawn up their 
famous petition to the Houfe of Commons, pray- 
ing that the king might be reftored to his rights, 
and the government fettled, Lovelace was feledked 
to prefent it. For this prefentation his reward was 
a commitment to prifon. The Gatehoufe at 
Weftminfter was the prifon made famous by being 
the place in which he wrote fome of his beft poems, 
including that delightful one to Althea, which will 
be quoted when we come to fpeak of his works. 
His term of " durance vile ** was not a very pro- 
trafted one, but the furety demanded was a verj' 
large one. After three or^ four months* confine- 
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ment he was liberated on bail of 40,000/., not to 
ftir out of the lines of communication without a 
pafe from the fpeaker. Still he was moft acftive in 
the king's caufe. Out of his own purfe he fur- 
nifhed men with horfes and arms, equipped his two 
brothers. Colonel Francis Lovelace and Captain 
William Lovelace, who was afterwards killed at 
Caermarthen. He alfo maintained his other brother, 
Dudley Pofthumus Lovelace, in Holland, where he 
was ftudying tadics and fortification. " Afterthe 
rendition of Oxford garrifon in 1 646, he formed a 
regiment for the fervice of the French king, was 
colonel of it, and wounded at Dunkirk ; and in 
1648, returning into England, he, with Dudley 
Pofthumus before mentioned, then a captain under 
him, were both committed prifoners to Peterhoufe, 
in London, where he fram'd his poems for the 
prefs.** * 

The volume thus prepared is the 1 649 edition, 
entitled, '^Lucafta: Epodes, Odes, Sonnets, Songs, 
&c.," and Wood tells us that " The reafon why he 
gave that title was becaufe, fome time before, he 
had made his amours to a gentlewoman of great 
beauty and fortune, named Lucy Sacheverel, whom 
he ufually called Lux Cafta ; but fhe, upon a ftrong 
report that Lovelace was dead of his wound 

♦ Wood's " Athcnae Oxonicnfis." Bliss's edition, vol. iii., p. 46a. 
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received at Dunkirk, foon after married/' * With 
" Lucafta/' he alfo publifhed " Amarantha, a Paf- 
toral," which Henry Lawes fet to mufic. After 
the execution of Charles, Lovelace was fet at 
liberty ; and lived, according to Aubrey and Wood, 
in great poverty and diftrefs, in which he died. 
This melancholy end of an aftive and noble life is 
thus recorded by Wood. After telling us of his 
being fet at liberty, he continues, ** and having by 
that time confumed all his eftate, grew very melan- 
choly (which brought him at length into a confump- 
tion), became very poor in body and purfe, was the 
objeft of charity, went in ragged cloaths (whereas 
when he was in his glory he wore cloth of gold 
and filver), and moftly lodged in obfcure and dirty 
places, more befitting the worft of beggars and 
pooreft of fervants, &c. ♦ * ♦ He died in a 
very mean lodging in Gunpowder Alley, near 
Shoe-lane, and was buried at the weft end of the 
Church of S. Bride, alias Bridget, in London, 
near to the body of his kinfman. Will Lovelace 
of Grey's-Inn, efq., in fixteen hundred fifty and 
eight, having before been accounted by all thofe 
that well knew him to have been a perfon well 
verPd in the Greek and Lat. poets; in mufic, 
whether praftical or theoretical, inftrumental or 

♦ Wood's *< Athcnae Oxonienfis." Bliss's edition, vol. in., p. 462. 
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vocal, and in other things befitting a gentleman. 
Some of the faid perfons have alfo added in my 
hearing, that his common difcourfe was not only 
fignificant and witty, but incomparably graceful, 
which drew refpeft from all men and women. 
Many other things I could now fay of him, relating 
either to his moft generous mind in his profperity, 
or dejefted eftate in his worft ftate of poverty, but 
for brevity's fake I fhall now pafs them by." * 

The following is Aubrey's brief account of Love- 
lace. He fays : ^* Richard Lovelace, efq., obiit in a 
cellar in Long Acre, a little before the reftauration 
of his mat'«- Mr. Edm. Wyld, &c., had made 
colIeAions for him and given him money. He was 

of in Kent, £500, or more. He was an 

extraordinary handfome man, but prowd. He wrote 
a poem called Lucafta, 8vo., 1649. He was of 
Gloucefter-hall, as I have been told. He had two 
younger brothers, viz., G)l. Fr. L., and another 
that died at Carmarthen. George Petty, haber- 
dafher, in Fleetftreet, carryed xxs. to him every 
Munday morning from Sir ■ Many and Charles 

Cotton, efq., for months, but was never repayd."t 

A writer in the " Retrolpeftive Review " for 1 8 2 1 
throws fome doubt about the extreme poverty in 
which Lovelace died ; and we fincerely hope that 

* Wood's " Athenae Oxonienfis/' vol. iii., pp. 461-3. 
■f Ibid, note to pp. 462-3. 
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fuch was not the real flate of his laft few yeftrs 
of exiftence. Such a termination to fuch a career 
is too fad to be welcome^ and we fliould rejoice at 
any well-founded proof of the contrary. The 
Reviewer fays, "Aubrey is by no means efteemed 
very highly, and it is to be hoped that the accurate 
Anthony a Wood has, in this inftance, ibmewhat 
exaggerated the mifery of our unfortunate author, 
or been in fome meafure mifinformed. For it 
appears that Lovelace's daughter, who married 

Lord *s (fon or) nephew, brought her hufband 

the family eftates in Kent, though it is poflible that 
during her father's lifetime, the rents may have 
been entirely in the hands of the creditors of Love- 
lace, or, if they had been previoufly fold, they 
may, at the Reftoration, have been returned to his 
family. Yet he left two, if not three, brothers 
behind him, who do not appear to have been in 
want, and who, it is hardly probable, would permit 
their brother to fall into the abjed ftate aboVe 
defcribed. Efpecially as the greateft affedtion in- 
dubitably exifted among them, and fince Dudley 
Pofthumus was indebted to his elder brother for 
his rank and education; for whofe memory he 
appears to have had fuch a regard, that he, inune- 
diately after his death, coUeded and publiihed his 
remains. Moreover, the numerous elegies upon 
his death, which are coUedted at the end of the 
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pofthumous ** Lucafta/' are not in the ftrain which 
might have been expcfted, had Lovelace died in the 
friendleis and wretched ftate defcribed by Wood 
and Aubrey." * 

The above quotation gives fufficient reafons for a 
doubt upon the fubjed; and when it is attended 
with fuch a pleafant thought as that the poet was 
not in fuch diftrefled and penurious circumftances^ 
and that his death was not fo gloomily melancholy 
as has been generally fuppofed, we are only too 
willing to take up the doubt and believe that the 
fadnefs and (brrow of his laft days have been 
exaggerated. Compared with his former affluence 
and fplendour, his end may have been in narrow 
and ftraitened circumftances ; for fate was adverfe 
to him^ and fortune was not kind ; and his caufe 
was the lofing one^ and his wealthy as we have (een^ 
had .been generoufly expended in that caufe ; ftill 
there is room to fuppofe that he had not to beg or 
borrow, or to be a dependant on the bounty of 
the charitable for his daily bread. That he died 
poor is certain ; but that he died in fuch abjeft 
poverty and wretchednefs as his biographers de- 
fcribe, is happily doubtful. For his fake we truft 
that it was not fo. 

We muft now pafs from the author to his works ; 
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and it is to be confefled that there is not much true 
and genuine poetry in Lovelace. Like almoft all 
of his contemporaries, he abounds in idle conceits, in 
falfe images, in quaint and far-fetched limiles, in 
all the miftaken adornments of a curious rather than 
a rich or chaftened fancy. Long and meaninglefs 
difplays of ingenuity in verfe charadterife the larger 
productions of his mufe. Nature is abandoned for 
the artificial ; and fuch artifice is ufed as to banifh 
the works, for the moft part, from the realm of 
art as well as from the field of nature. Lovelace 
was not fo pure and graceful a poet as Herrick, and 
yet as Campbell truly fays, "his beauties are fb 
deeply involved in furrounding coarfenefs and ex- 
travagance, as to conftitute not a tenth part of his 
poetry, or rather it may be fafely affirmed, that of 
the 1400 pages of verfe which he has left, not an 
hundred are worth reading."* So it is with Love- 
lace. He, like Herrick, has the true lyrical vein ; 
and when he is true to himfelf, and {peaks from his 
heart, and not from his head only, when he allows 
his nature free play, and ceafes to twift and torture 
it for idle exercife in verfe-making, he could write, 
and did write what men will ever delight in reading 
and remembering as long as they are capable of 
delighting in poetry at all. We fhall give a fpecimen 

• CaropbcU's " Effay on Englifti Poetry," p. 236. 
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or two of his worft moments, not of inlpiration, 
but of falfe worfhip and puerile devotion to the 
wretched tafte of the times. That he could rife 
above all this ; that his heart was open at times to 
the inbreathing of the true fpirit of poetry and fong, 
the piece he wrote in the Gatehoufe priibn, Weft- 
minfter, is an imperifhable proof, as it is a deathlefs 
crown of fame to the memory of Lovelace : — 

« TO ALTHEA. 

'' HIS BEING IN PRISON. 

" When Love, with linconfined wings, 

HovcrM within my gates, 
And my divine Althea brings 

To whifper at my grates; 
When I lie tangled in her hair, 

And fetter'd in her eye, — 
The birds that wanton in the air, 

Know not fuch liberty. 

" When flowing cups ran fwiftly round. 

With no alloying themes. 
Our carelefs heads with rofes bound, 

Our hearts with loyal flames ; 
When thirfty griefs in wine we fteep, 

When healths and draughts are free, — 
Fifties, that tipple in the deep, 

Know no fuch liberty. 

" When, like committed linnets, I, 

With fliriller notes fliall img 
The fweetnefs, mercy, majefty. 

And glories of my king ; 
When I fliall voice aloud how good 

He is, and great fliould be,— 
Enlarged winds that curl the flood 

Know no fuch liberty. 
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*' Stone walls do not a prlfon make. 

Nor iron bars a cage, 
A fpotlefs mind and innocent 

Calls that a hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my foul am free, — 
Angels alone that are above 

Enjoy fuch liberty." 

The lad verfe Is equal to anything of the kind in 
the language. In this poem the lyrical fpirit of 
Ben Jonfbn, and Herrick in his beft moods^ feems 
to have pofTefTed our author. It is indeed what 
Mr. Blifs (from whofe verfion we quote) calls an 
" exquifite fong." Nor is our next much inferior. 
It is well known to all lovers of poetry, and is ftored 
in the memories of many ; but it will bear quoting 
again, and fo we quote it. It is 

"TO LUCASTA. 

"ON HIS GOING TO THE WARS. 

" Tell me not, fweet, I am unkind. 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chafte bread, and quiet mind. 
To war and arms I fly. 

" True, a new miftrefs now I chace. 
The flrft foe in the field ; 
And, with a ftrongcr faith, embrace 
A fword, a horfe, a (hield. 

" Yet this inconftancy is fuch 
As you too (hall adore $ 
I could not love thee, dear, fo much, 
Lov'd I not honour more." 
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Is it not a moft elegant thing ? The laft two 
lines are worthy of being the motto of every lover, 
and ihould be the text a wife maiden would apply 
to afcertain his worth ; for he who values even the 
pofTeflion of his miftrefs more highly than he values 
his honour, is not worthy of the love of a true and 
pure-minded woman. Unfortunately Lovelace did 
not always write in fuch a pure and rational vein. 
He was almoft always fantaftic ; winding through 
'* dim-difcovered trafts ;" avoiding cleamefs as if 
it were a fin ; and hunting the poor Englifh lan- 
guage to death for queer and quaint epithets. 
This was not fo much the vice of the man as of the 
age. The gallant poets of the time finned in this 
relpeft more than he, while but few of them ever 
reached the clear heights to which he frequently 
domb. To read thefe poets now is a fine exercife 
of patience, and fliows to what extent men arc cap- 
able of being mifled by the follies of fafhion, and 
the puerilities of manner. Nothing can be more 
tedious or wearifome than the reading of thefe 
exercifes of the Mufe which once afforded fo much 
pleafure to ** gallant knights and ladies fair." The 
more unlike anything in the heavens above or on 
the earth below that an excited fancy could devife 
to fay about his ladye-love, or to compare with 
her, the greater the achievement, the nobler the 
viftory. The following lines by Lovelace on " A 
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Black Patch on a Lady's Cheek, covering a Bee's 
Sting/' is at once an example and a warning: — 

" And that black marble tablet there. 
So near her either fphere 
Was placM ; nor foil, nor ornament. 
But the fweet little bee's large monument." 

What a contrail to that exquifite verfe from 
Orpheus lamenting the death of his wife : — 

" Oh, could you view the melody 
Of ev'ry grace. 
And mufic of her face, 
You'd drop a tear ; 
Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye. 
Than now you hear." 

Or the following fong, 

"THE SCRUTINY. 

** Why ihould you fwear I am forfworn ? 
Since thine I vow'd to be j 
Lady, it is already morn, 
And 'twas laft night I fwore to thee 
That fond impoflibility. 



t< 



Have I not lov'd thee much and long, 
A tedious twelve hours' fpace ? 

I muft all other beauties wrong, 
And rob thee of a new embrace, 
Could I ftill dote upon thy face. 



*' Not but all joy in thy brown hair 
By others may be found ; 
But I muft fearch the black or fair. 
Like (kilfiil mineralifts that found 
For treafure in unplow'd-up ground. 
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** Then, if when I have lov'd my round. 
Thou prov'ft the pleafant (he ; 
With fpoils of meaner beauties crown'd, 
I laden will return to thee, 
Ev'n iated with variety." 

Compare this with his 

'* DEDICATION. 

«<TO TUB RIGHT HONOURABLE MY LADY ANN LOVELACE. 

«« To the richeft Treasury 
That e*er fiird ambitious eye ; 
To the fair bright Magazine 
Hath impoveriih'd Love's queen ; 
To th' Exchequer of all honour 
(All take pendons but from her) \ 
To the Taper of the thore 
Which the God himfelf but bore ; 
To the Sea of chaAe delight 
Let me caft the Drop I write. 

'* And as at Loretto's flirine 
C^SAR ihovels in his mine. 
The Emprefs fpreads her carcanets, 
The Lords fubmit their coronets ; 
Knights their chafed arms hang by, 
Maids diamond-ruby fancies tie j 
Whilft from the Pilgrim (he wears 
One poor falfe pearl, but ten true tears, 

" So amongft the orient prize 
(Sapphire-onyx eulogies), 
OfFer'd up unto your fame : 
Take my Garnet-doublet name. 
And vouchfafe, 'midft thofe rich joys, 
With devotion thefe Toys." 

One would fcarccly believe them to be written by 
the fame author. How free and flowing is the 
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Song, and how ftrangely fantaftic the Dedication ! 
The contraft is even more ftriking if we make die 
comparifon with fome of his other poems — the 
lyrical flow of '* Stone Walls do not a Prifon 
Make," or the next pretty little thing 

«T0 LUCASTA, 

'^ GOING BEYOND THE SEAS. 

" If to be abfent were to be 
Away from thee 5 
Or that when I am gone, 
You and I were alone ; 
Then, ray Lucafta, might I crave 
Pity from bluft'ring wind, or fwallowing wave. 

** But I Ml not figh one blaft or gale 
To fwell my fail, 
Or pay a tear to Tuage 
The foaming blue-god's rage 5 
For whether he will let me pais 
Or no, I'm ftill as happy as I was. 

*' Though feas and land betwixt us both, 
Our faith and troth. 
Like feparated fouls, 
All time and fpace controls : 
Above the higheft fphere we meet 
Unfeen, unknown, and greet as angels greet. 

" So then we do anticipate 
Our after fate, 
And are alive i' th' Ikies, 
If thus our lips and eyes 
Can fpeak like fpirits unconfin'd 
In heav'n, their earthly bodies left behind.'^ 

And what a pretty piece of natural painting and 
fimple love of a fimple infcdl is our next fele<ftion ! 
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This piece might have been written by one of our 
late lovers of fong and nature. It has often been 
quoted, but in illuftrating Lovelace's prefent powers 
we muft not omit a poem like that to 

"THE GRASSHOPPER. 

** TO MY NOBLE FRIEND, MR. CHARLES COTTON. 

** ODE. 

*' Oh thou that fwing'ft upon the waving hair 
Of fome well-filled oaten beard, 
Drunk ev*ry night with a delicious tear 

Dropped thee from heaven where now thou 'rt rear'd. 

'' The joys of earth and air are thine entire. 

That with thy feet and wings doth hop and fly. 
And when thy poppy works thou doft retire 
To thy carvM acorn bed to lie. 

'< Up with the day, the fun thou welcom'ft then, 
Sport'ft in the gilt-plats of his beams. 
And all thefe merry days mak'ft merry men, 
Thyfelf, and melancholy ftreams. 

" But ah, the fickle ! golden ears are cropp'd ; 
Ceres and Bacchus bid good night ; 
Sharp frofty fingers all your flowers have topp'd 
And what fcythes fpar'd, winds fhave off quite. 

'* Poor verdant fool ! and now, green ice, thy joys 
Large and as lafting as thy perch of grals, 
Bid \is lay in 'gainft winter, rain, and poife 
Their floods, with an o'erflowing glais. 

*' Thou befl of men and friends ! we will create 
A genuine fummer in each other's breaft 3 
And fpite of this cold time and frozen fate 
Thaw us a warm feat to our refL 

'' Our facred hearths fhall bum eternally 
As veftal flames, the north-wind, he 
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Shall ftrike his froft-ftretch'd wings, dilTolve and fly 
This ^tna in epitome. 

'< Dropping December (hall come weeping in. 
Bewail th' ufurping of his reign ; 
But when in ihow'rs of old Greek we begin 
Shall cry, he hath his crown again ! 

'' Night, as clear Hefper ihall our tapers whip 
From the light cafements where we play, 
And the dark hag from her black mantle ftrip. 
And ftick there everlafting day. 

** Thus richer than untempted kings are we, 
That afking nothing, nothing need : 
Though lord of all what feas embrace ; yet he 
That wants himfeif, is poor indeed." 



It is, however, with his prifbn-poems that we are 
more particularly concerned ; and as if to prove the 
truth of his own cheerful view of the fuperiority of 
a ^* Ipotlefs mind and innocent," thefe arc among 
his very beft productions. Perhaps this removal 
from the unhealthy air of court poetry was beneficial 
to his mufe. There he had to truft more to his 
own feelings, and the true fpirit of Song was freer 
to vifit and to infpire him. Judged by his works, 
this was doubdefs the fad: ; for his language was 
lefs cumbered by the peculiarities which mark fo 
many of his loving ditties, and his fancies (pread a 
freer wing, and clothed themfelves in a more natural 
form of expreflion. It is pleafent to contemplate 
him in his narrow cell, cheering his confinement 
and (blitude by courting this true liberator of the 
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mind J and warbling from behind his iron grates 
fuch love-lyrics as this : — 

"TO LUCASTA. 

" FROM PRISON, 
<* AN EPODE. 

'* Long in thy (hackles, liberty, 
I aik not from thefe walls, but thee $ 
Left for awhile another's bridei 
To fancy all the world befide. 

" Yet e'er I do begin to love, 
See ! how I all my obje£ls prove j 
Then my free foul to that confine, 
'Twere poillble I might call mine. 

'* Firft I would be in love with peace, 
And her rich fwelling breafb increafe j 
But how, alas ! how may that be, 
Defpifing earth, fhe will love me ? 

'* Fain would I be in love with war 
As my dear juft avenging flar ; 
But war is loved fo ev'rywhere 
£v*n he difdains a lodging here. 

'* Thee and thy wounds I would bemoan 
Fair thorough-fhot religion ; 
But he lives only that kills thee, 
And whofo binds thy hands is free. 

** I would love a parliament 
As a main prop from heav'n fent i 
But, ah 1 who 's he that would be wedded 
To th' faireft body that *s beheaded ? 

" Next would I court my liberty, 
And then my birthright, property ; 
But can that be, when it is known 
There *8 nothing you can call your own ? 

p 2 
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** A rffbrmation I would hare, 
As for our griefs a fov'reign falve j 
That is, a cleanfing of each wheel 
Of ftate, that yet fome nift doth feel : 

** But not a reformation fo. 
As to reform were to o'erthrow ; 
Like watches by unlkilful men 
Disjointed, and fet ill again. 

" The public faith I would adore. 
But flie is bankrupt of her ftore ; 
Nor how to truft her can I fee. 
For ihe that cozens all, mxift me. 

'' Since then none of thefe can be 
Fit obje6b of my lore and me } 
What then remains, but th* only fpring 
Of all our lores and joys ? The King. 

'' He, who being the whole ball 
Of day on earth, lends it to all ; 
When feeking to eclipfe his right 
Blinded we ftand in our own light. 

" And now an univerfal mift 

Of error is fpread o'er each breaft. 

With fuch a fury edg'd, as is 

Not found in th* inwards of th' abyfs. 

"Oh, from thy glorious ftarry wain 
Difpenfe on me one facred beam, 
To light me where I foon may fee 
How to fenre you, and you truft me." 

From thefe fpecimens a juft idea of Lovelace's 
poetry may be gathered; its ftrength and its 
weaknefs ; its grace and its grotefquenefs ; its 
beauty and its deformity. We fee the gallant 
cavalier in the happy moods when he was true to 
his natural feelings, and wrote as men with any power 
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at all always write when unfettered by a fyftem, 
unprejudiced by a theory. In prifon his poetry 
was freer than when he himfelf was at liberty. The 
fetters on his body feemed not only not to chain 
his mind, but to leave it more elaftic and buoyant 
to roam in the fairy-land of love and poetry. What 
would have overcome lefe felf-reliant and heroic 
men^ and bound them down until they became 
equal to the degrading circumftances which opprefled 
them, only raifed the poet and made him what men, 
ftrong and heroic men always are, fuperior to thofe 
circumftances — their lord and matter. Thus while 
ferving his royal matter at court or in the field ; 
while wooing his Lucatta in bodily freedom ; while 
ttruggling with his fancy to fetter it into obeying 
the falfe ttandard of tatte then fet up, his poems are 
not to be read without a fenfe of wearinefs, and a 
not flight expreflion of annoyance and wrath ; but 
when in the ftone walls of his cell he lifts up his 
voice and fings in honour of love, of conttancy, of 
loyalty and truth, he ttrikes a chord fo true, fo 
national and fo univerfal, that we cheerfully lend 
him our ear; willingly give ourfelves up to the 
delight of his verfe ; and yield him our warmeft 
praife. A more generous, chivalrous, and noble- 
hearted man than Richard Lovelace never made a 
prifon famous, or glorified a dungeon by the power 
of fong. 



BUNYAN, 

AND HIS PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 



►«l*^ 



Few periods of hiftory prefent greater contrafts 
than thofe which produced the Don Quixote of 
Spain and the Pilgrim's Progrefs of England* It 
is true that, to a certain extent, fanadcifm was the 
charafteriftic of both ; but what a contraft between 
the inquifitorial and tyrannous fanaticifm of the Pen- 
infula, and the freedom-loving, man-affcrring, and 
political greatnefs of the fanaticifm of the Ifland. The 
one was the fanaticifm of life ; the other the fanaticifm 
of death. In Spain, the gloom was of that kind 
which precedes decay ; in England it was the gloom 
which arofe from a confcioufnefe of wrongs which 
ought to be, and could be righted. The Spanifh 
bigotry was employed in devifing every kind of 
torture and punifliment to deftroy freedom of 
thought and fpeech, and ended in producing the 
dull and cowardly uniformity, which is at once a 
cauie and an efFedt of national degradation. The 
brave but fombre Puritan gave up his own life 
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that confcience might be free ; that the right of 
free fpeech might be eftablifhed upon an imperifh- 
able bails ; that God might be worfhipped without 
the interference of pope, prieft, or king; that 
liberty might be guaranteed by law ; and that the 
foul of man might have room to grow and develop 
her powers to the utmoft widiout reftraint from 
tyrant-laws, tyrant-church, or tyrant-prerogative. 
But if there was fuch a contrail in the actual condi- 
tions of the two people, what a much greater con- 
traft is there in their after hiilories and their prefent 
ilate* From the death of Philip IL, the decay of 
Spain was marked, rapid, and undeviating; from 
the acceilion of Elizabeth, the expanfion of Engliih 
power and freedom has been as marked, rapid, and 
undeviating. In this progreifive courfe, the moil 
noble and heroic age — the one in which her people 
did their mightieft work, and flruck their heaviefl 
blow— -the one in which they fettled their rights 
and libejrties in fuch unmiilakeable faihion, that 
neither the corruption of the fecond Charles, nor 
the narrow-minded, Spaniih-Iike bigotry of the 
fecond James, could elFeftually diilurb, or materially 
weaken — was the one in which God bleiTed her 
with three of her noblefl children; in which 
Cromwell fought his good fight, Milton fung his 
marvellous ilrain, and Bunyan dreamed his won- 
drous dream. 
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The author of Don Quixote had been dead only 
twelve years when John Bunyan firft faw the light. 
His life is fo well known to all Englifti readers^ 
that the mereft outline will fuffice. In the little 
village of Elftow, about a mile from Bedford, was 
the world's dreamer born, in the year 1628. His 
father was a tinker, and John was brought up to 
the fame trade. The queftion of his early depravity 
and wickednefs is no longer a moot point. Only 
in the language of pietifts, who confider all men 
utterly depraved until they are converted and 
have received the grace of God, can Bunyan be 
again named as a ^' vile wretch," an '' abandoned 
man," a " son of Belial ; " nor, except in the fame 
fenfe, can his own felf-denunciations be received. 
That he was addifted to fwearing at one period of 
his life is true ; yet one rebuke, and one ftruggle 
cured him of this foolifh praftice. He was never a 
drunkard, never a profligate. He played at ** cat" 
and " hockey " on Sunday afternoon it is true, yet 
he attended church in the morning. He married 
before he was nineteen, and was a good and faithful 
hufband ; capable, as was proved by the conducft of 
his fecond wife, of infpiring the deepeft love and 
the braveft heroifm, in the heart of a woman. In 
a word, his great wickednefs and depravity are to 
be underftood only in their peculiar religious fenfe. 
He was a good hufband, a good father, and a 
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religious man, but he was not yet *^ converted;*' 
had not received the " grace of God through 
Chrift Jefus/'andwas therefore of the **non-eleft/* 
of the " utterly depraved," and of the " defperately 
wicked." 

Any one who has much experience with the 
religious world will clearly underftand how Bunyan, 
although far from being a bad man, was in his own 
eyes all that he defcribes in that unique piece of 
autobiography, ** Grace Abounding." In the fame 
fenfc St. Paul w J/ the *^chiefeft of finners," and 
all other faints have uttered the fame complaint. 
The prefent writer is familiar with many inftances 
illuftrative of the '^fpiritual experiences" of men 
during ** converfion." One, with whom he 
worked when a boy, was a gentle-hearted, mild- 
tempered, loveable man, on the verge of fifty. 
He probably had never done a bad or confcioufly 
finful adiion in his life; was fober, induftrious, 
and a regular attendant at chapel. He had by his 
own labour brought up a large family refpeftably, 
and given them an education much fuperior to what 
was then general among his clafs. Thus he had 
lived, refpefted by all who knew him ; by his 
employer, his neighbours, and his fellow-workmen. 
He had ferved the fame mafter for more than twenty 
years, and was a faithful and good fervant. He 
had a quaint, dry humour of his own, and was rich 
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in *^ wife faws and modern inftances." His life had 
pafled on apparently unruffled by any great changes, 
or any great forrows — a quiet, cabxi, equable 
life — when all at once, even as it were ** in the 
flalhing of a moment," he became thoroughly 
changed. He was convinced that he was a great 
finner ; that his life had been one whole career of 
fin ; that he was the wickedeft and mod depraved 
of wretches. He would throw himfelf down upon 
his bench in the utmoft paroxyfms of defpair, calling 
upon Chrift to fave him from hell and the devil ; 
calling upon God to ** deliver him from the body 
of this death." His groans were terrible to hear. 
Several times he attempted fuicide ; and his wife 
had for fome time to keep his razors and knives 
locked up. He had to be watched wherever he 
went. He dared not be in a room without a light, 
for he faid he was haunted by a legion of devils. 
Sometimes he was calm but quite melancholy; 
abforbed, as it were, in great grief, and thoroughly 
convinced, not only that he ihould receive, but that 
he merited, eternal damnation. He pafled through 
this ftage, and ufed afterwards to fpeak of it as his 
*' ftrugglings with the enemy." He was converted, 
joined the Wefleyan connexion, became a clafs- 
leader, and a " brand refcued from the burning." 
In his new, or, as he called it, ^ regenerate " flate 
he ftill preferved many of his old charafteriftics# 
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But he was an altered man ; and I muft freely con- 
fefs that I preferred him when he was ** chiefeft of 
the finners/* to when he was "numbered among 
the faints/' 

One cafe which I have met with was rather 
different The man in this inftance was almoft as 
vile as he afterwards ufcd to defcribe himfelf. He 
was a fierce, paflionate man, a great drunkard and 
an inveterate blackguard. I have feen him in 
moments of fury, when his work was not going on 
to his liking, take up a long-handled chifel and 
beat the unconfcious work until he was thoroughly 
exhaufted. With every blow he adminiftered, he 
uttered a volley of the moft diabolical fwearing 
that ever pafled from the lips of man. He was alfo 
obfcene in his language ; and when drunk, which 
he frequently was, he would aflault the pofts in 
the ftreets, the (butters and doors of houfes, utter- 
ing at the fame time the vileft, and often the moft 
blafphemous words. Fortunately he had no family ; 
but his wife for more than fifteen years had a fad 
and fbrrowful life with fuch a man. He was pretty 
nearly all that Bunyan has erroneoufly defcribed him- 
felf, and all that Bunyan's biographers of his own 
feft have defcribed him prior to converfion. 

From fome caufe or other, he could never himfelf 
fay what, but always afcribed it to Divine Providence 
and the finger of God, he went one Sunday into a 
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Calvinift chapel. He never could remember much 
of the fermon, but the texts were, " But I fay unto 
you, that every idle word that men fhall fpeak, 
they fhall give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment," * and " For as many as are of the works of 
the law are under the curfc; for it is written, Curied 
is every one that continueth not in all things which 
are written in the book of the law to do them."t 
Whatever the preacher may have faid, or however 
he may have enforced thefe texts, the effeft was 
terrible. The liftener became fo horrified with his 
condition that for weeks after he was like a maniac. 
He was among the condemned; he had been 
damned from the beginning ; there was no hope, 
no falvation for him. Exiftence was wretchednefs ; 
and the pidure he ufed to draw of the condition of 
the damned ufed to terrify my youthful imagination 
to fuch an extent that I ufed to fee them realiied in 
my dreams, with an intenfity of horror that Dante 
might have envied. He joined the Calvinifts, and 
was at laft, after much fufFering, tribulation, and 
fpiritual torture, convinced that he was of the 
" eledl." This converfion, however, did not alter 
his nature, it only gave a different bent to it. He 
was the fame wild, extravagant man as before. He 
now prayed as luftily as he ufed to fwear ; and his 

♦ Matthewy xii. 36. f Gal. iii. 10. 
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praying feemed to me as horrible as his former 
fwcaring. He was wont to talk of hell being filled 
with children not a fpan long. His idea of God 
was iQ repulfive that atheifm would have been 
preferable. It was Calvinifm of the blackeft^ 
fterneft, narroweft, rigideft kind. His was not the 
mild form of Calvinifm which Bunyan held, and 
which made Southey fay, that " the general tenour 
of his writings is mild, and tolerant, and charitable; 
and if Calvinifm had never worn a blacker appear- 
ance than in Bunyan's works, it would never have 
become a term of reproach, nor have driven fo 
many pious minds, in horror of it, to an oppofite 
extreme." * It was a thorough-going out-and-out 
form of the faith which his wild and excited mind 
adopted, as black as the blackeft Spurgeonifm, and 
he held it heartily. It was his nature to dofo. He 
attended every fermon, every prayer-meeting held 
at the conventicle, and was one of the ftrongeft, 
rougheft " wreftlers with God/' Not content with 
the opportunities afforded him at the chapel for 
'* fpiritual drill," as he called it, he had aflemblies 
at his own houfe at five o'clock in the morning, 
and after work at night. He grew a perfeft 
anatomy from thefe violent exercifes. Still he 
fhrunk not ; but, with a curious inconfiflency, kept 

• Southc/i «« Life of Bunyan." 
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praying in fpite of his faith^ which declared that not 
one finner more than was preordained before man 
exifted could be faved, although all the angels and 
faints in heaven were to intercede for him. He 
was a poor man, the wages he earned were fmall ; 
and I (hall never forget how he facrificed everything 
like home comfort; how ruthleffly he punifhed 
himfelf for his former fins. In earlier times he 
would have made either an inquifitor or a martyr ; 
for he was of the ftufF of which fuch men as a 
Simeon Stylites or a CarafFa are made. Late one 
night after a " gathering of the eleft " had been held 
at his houfe, he came back to his mailer, horror- 
ftricken, woe-begone, weeping, and groaning; 
and, throwing himfelf upon the mercy of his em- 
ployer, confeffed that, tempted by the devil, he had 
ftokn the wood to make the forms for his houfehold 
'prayer-meetings. , The agony of the man was truly 
terrible. His mafter was too wife a man not to fee 
that he deferved pity rather than profecution ; and 
fo the wood was returned, and the matter ended ; 
but the remembrance was ever after the great 
" thorn in the flefti " of this much-fufFering pro- 
felyte to Antinomianifm. 

Such cafes are pretty common in a portion of the 

religious world; and Bunyan was a remarkable 

I inftance of the fame feelings operating upon an 

intenfe and vivid imagination, and of a kindly 
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nature. . He went through all the phafes of religious 
emotion, from the deepeft defpair and horror to the 
higheft confidence and ecftafy. To his vivid mind 
all his temptations were real. A thought of com- 
fort was a voice from heaven ; a fuggeftion of evil 
was a direA temptation of the devil.* Good and 

* Bunyan's devil was to all intents a real being. He and Martin 
Luther iiifFered fimilar temptations, and the devil was to both a 
real, vifible, reftleis, terrible foe, always employed in feeking their 
deftruflion. In an admirable eflay on ''The Three Devils: 
Luther's, Milton^s, and Goethe's," by Mr. David MafTon, there is 
a fine expofition of the way in which the principle of evil was 
viewed by the great reformer. I borrow the following rather long 
paflage: ^'The devil, as Luther conceived him, was not the Satan 
of Milton ; although had Luther fet himfelf to realife the Miltonian 
narrative, his conception might not have been difllmilar. But it 
was as the enemy of mankind, working in human affairs, that 
Luther conceived the devil. We ihould expeA his conception, 
therefore, to tally with Goethe's in fbme reipe6ls, bnt only as a con- 
ception of Luther's would tally with one of Goethe's. Luther*s 
conception was far truer to the grand fcriptural definition than either 
Milton's or Goethe^s. Mephiftopheles being a chara£ler in a drama, 
and apparently fully occupied in his capacity as fuch, we cannot bring 
ouifelves to recognife in him that virtually omnipotent being to 
whom all evil is owing, who is leavening the human mind every- 
where, as if the atmofphere round the globe were charged with the 
venom of his fpirit. In the cafe of Milton's Satan we have no 
fuch difficulty, becaufe in his cafe a whole planet is at ftake, and 
there are only two individuals on it. But Luther's conception met 
the whole exigencies of fcripturc. • • ♦ • The devil with him was a 
meteorological agent. Devils, he faid, < are in woods, and waters, 
and dark poolly places, ready to hurt pafiers-by ; there are devils 
alfo in the thick black clouds, who caufe hail, and thunders, and 
lightnings, and poifon the air, and the fields, and the paffures. 
When fuch things happen philofophers Giy they are natural, and 
afcribe them to the planets, and I know not what all.' The devil 
he believed alfo to be the patron of witchcraft. The devil, he faid, 
had the power of deceiving the fenfes, fo that one fliould dream he 
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evil fpirits held aAual communion with him* Now 
he felt compelled to commit the unpardonable fin, 
and it was the enemy who perfonaUy aflailed him. 
His vifions were to him aftualities^ as real as was 
the devil's appearance to Martin Luther^ when the 
great reformer dafhed his ink-pot at the demon's 
head, and made him flee. He heard the voices, 
could diftinguijh the words, could see the fpirits. 
It was no dream ; it was a terrible or a confoling 
reality. At one time, wherever he was, or what- 
ever he did, he was haunted by a voice invoking 
him to fell Chrift ; then he felt as if, like Judas, 
he fhould burft in funder. Now as if his breaft* 
bone were breaking ; and now he was hearing an 
encouraging voice which "feemed to ruih in' at the 
window like the noife of wind, but very pleafant 
and commanding a great calm in his foul.'* One 
picfture of his ftate of mind is fo terribly vivid, (b 
remarkable a proof of his ftrong imagination, that 

heard or faw fomething, while really the whole was an illu£on. 
The devil alfo was at the bottom of dreaming and fomnambolifin. 
He was likcwife the author of difeafes. * I hold/ faid Luther, < that 
the devil fcndeth all heavy difeafes and wickedneffes upon people.* 
Difeafes are, as it were, the devil ftriking people ; only, in ftriking, 
he rauft ufe fome material inftrument, as a murderer ufcs a fword. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ What with Luther was * wreftling with the devil/ 
wc at this day call Mow fpirits,' Life muft be a much more infipid 
thing now than it was then. O what a foul that man muft have 
had, under what a weight of feeling, that would have cruflied a 
million of us, he muft have trod the earth ! " All this may be faid 
with equal truth of Bunyan. 
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we muft quote in full. He fays, " I walked to a 
neighbouring town, and fat down upon a fettle in 
the ftreet, and fell into a very deep paufe about the 
mod: fearful flate my fin had brought me to ; and, 
after long mufing, I lifted up my head, but me- 
thought I faw as if the fun that fhineth in the 
heavens did grudge to give me light, and as if the 
very flones in the flreet and tiles upon the houfes 
did band themfelves againfl me. Methought that 
they all combined together to banifh me out of the 
world. I was abhorred of them, and unfit to dwell 
among them, becaufe I had finned againfl the 
Saviour. Oh, how happy now was every creature 
over I ! for they flood fafl, and kept their flation. 
But I was gone and lofl." 

Such was the man, and fuch the ordeal through 
which he had to pafs, who wrote the greatefl 
allegory the world pofTefles. The main incidents 
of his life may be foon narrated, for they arc known 
to mofl. How he was convinced that his church- 
going was of little ufe, by the pious talk of three 
matrons at Bedford ; how he was introduced to the 
Rev. John GifFord, and became himfelf a preacher; 
how, on the 12th of November, 1660, a few 
months after the " ever-blefTed " Refloration, he 
was going to preach at Samfell, and was there 
arrefled) and afterwards committed to Bedford gaol, 
are incidents known to all. Into that wretched 
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place did an Engliih government put its iecond 
grcateft living man. The firft was old and blind, 
and who, though he had fallen on evil days, was 
then preparing for the world a l^cy which had 
been cheaply purchafed at the lofs of all the Stuarts. 
Bunyan was brought up before Mr. Seijeant 
Keeling, and, without any trial, committed to gaol 
for three months, with tlie promife that at the end 
of that time, unlefs he ceafed from preaching and 
would attend church, he (hould be baniihed, and if 
ever he returned without a fpecial licence he would 
have to endure a ^* ftretching by the neck." Bunyan 
went back to his prifon ; and at the end of three 
months the clerk of the peace, Mr. Cobb, vifited 
him in his cell, and ftrove to induce him to conform. 
All appeals proving of none efFeft, threats were 
reibrted to, and it was hinted that he might be 
"fent away beyond the feas into Spain, or Con- 
ftantinople, or fome other remote part of the world.* 
The dauntlefs Bunyan replied, *'Sir, the law hath 
provided two ways of obeying ; the one, to do that 
which I in my confcience do believe that I am 
bound to do adively; and, when I cannot obey 
adively, then I am willing to lie down and to fufFer 
what they fhall do unto me." Bunyan had learned 
that the *^fear of God was the beginning of 
wifdom," that the ^* fear of man is a fnare;" and he 
had the fear of God, and no other fear in him. 
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Our prifoner was not included in the general 

gaol delivery which took place on the ajrd of 

April, 1 66 1 9 when Charles the Second was crowned. 

The noble condudl of his fecond wife on this occa- 

{ion has long placed her among our heroic women. 

Thrice did fhe prefent her petition to the judges, 

thrice did Ihe receive the pity of Sir Matthew Hale, 

and thrice endure the harftinefs of Mr. Juftice 

Twifdon. It was of no u(e. In vain did ihe urge 

that fhe had ^^ four fmall children that cannot help 

themfelves, one of which is blind, and we have 

nothing to live upon but the charity of good 

people." The judges could not help her, and fhe 

went difconfolate away. Every reader of Bunyan 's 

works remembers his pathetic allufions to his blind 

child. *^ I found myfelf a man," he fays, " encom- 

pafTed with infirmities. The parting with my wife 

and poor children hath often been to me in this 

place as the pulling the fJefh from the bones, 

and thac not only becaufe I am fomewhat too fond 

of thefe great mercies, but alfo becaufe I fhould 

have often brought to my mind the many hard- 

fhips, miferies, and wants, that my poor family was 

like to meet with fhould I be taken from them, 

efpecially my poor blind child, who lay nearer my 

heart than all bejides. Oh, the thoughts of the 

hardfhips I thought my poor blind one might go 

under would break my heart to pieces ! Poor 

q2 
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child ! thought I, what forrow art thou like to have 
for thy portion in this world! Thou muft be 
beaten^ muft beg, fufFer hunger, cold, nakednefs, 
and a thoufand calamities, though I cannot now 
endure the wind fhould blow upon thee ! ** The 
great, brave, ftrong-hearted man — fo full of all 
gentleriefs and loving-kindnefe — was not the one to 
hold the blackeft form of Calvinifm. 

The fherifF and the gaoler were both friendly 
towards Bunyan, and he was frequently allowed to 
leave the prifon on his parole. Thus he was often 
enabled to meet his friends, to preach, and to go 
and " fee the Chriftians in London." With thefe 
rare and occaftonal exceptions, he was a priibner in 
Bedford gaol for twelve years, during which time 
he wrote the firft part of his " Pilgrim's Progrefe," 
a fadi: which h^s made the gloomy cell, which 
looked upon the waters of the flow-moving Oufe, 
one of the ftirines of England ; and ftied a renown 
upon the town of Bedford, which larger cities 
might envy, and caft a glory around that old prifon- 
houfe, which the throne of the Stuarts never won. 
For there lived, and fuffered, and wrote, one of 
thofc fo rarely beftowed upon earth — a man of 
genius. 

In 1671, while ftill a prifoncr, the congregation 
at Bedford chofe Bunyan to be their minifter. He 
accepted the office^ and upon his liberation in 1672 
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became their regular paftor. He was exceedingly 
popular as a preacher, and the learned Dr. Owen is 
reported to have faid, when alked by Charles the 
Second ^' how a learned man fuch as he could fit 
and liften to an illiterate tinker ? '* «« May it pleafe 
your Majefty, could I poflefe that tinker's abilities 
for preaching, I would mod gladly relinqnifh all 
my learning." He ufed to pay a yearly vifit to 
London ; and, although only a day's notice might 
be given of his coming, "the meeting-houfe in 
Southwark, at which he generally preached, would 
not hold half the people that attended. Three 
thoufand perfons have been gathered together there, 
and not lefe than twelve hundred on week-days, 
and dark winter's mornings at feven o'clock." But 
he kept himfelf free from the pride and vanity 
which fuch popularity is likely to create, and which 
in minds of weaker fluff it always does create. He 
had been forely tried, but his flrength was great ; 
and in adverfity and fhamc he had preferved him- 
felf; and in the flill greater peril of honour and 
renown, his trufl did not fail him. For he had 
learned " to do juflly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with his God." * 

The lafl ad: of Bunyan's life was one of mercy, 
and was a noble clofe to fuch a battle as his had 

• Micah vi. 8. 
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been* A friend refiding at Readings where Bunyan 
often preached, ** had refolved to difinherit his fon, 
the young man requefted Bunyan to interfere in his 
behalf; he did fo with good fuccefs, and it was his 
laft labour of love, for, returning to London on 
horfeback through heavy rain, a fever enfued, 
which, after ten days, proved fatal. He died at 
the houfe of his friend, Mr. Stradwick, a grocer, at 
the (ign of the Star on Snow Hill, and was buried in 
that friend's vault in Bunhill Fields burial-ground, 
which the Diflenters regard as their Campo SarUo, 
and efpecially for his fake. It is faid that many 
have made it their deflre to be interred as near as 
pofiible to the fpot where his remains are depofited. 
His age and the date of his deceaie are thus recorded 
on his epitaph : — Mr. John Bunyan, Author of the 
Pilgrim's Progrefs, ob. 12 Aug. 1688, set. 60. 

" The Pilgrim's Progrefs now is finiflied. 
And Death has laid him in his earthly bed." * 

But what can we fay of the Prifon Book of John 
Bunyan? Dear to all people, the favoiu-ite of 
every nation, it is fcarcely poffible to add one word 
to what has been long ago faid in its glory. The 
fimple fadl that from the day of its publication to 
the prefent time, it has been the delight and inftruc- 
tor of thoufands, is its greatefl: eulogy. Tranf- 

• Southcy's *« Life of John Bunyan." 
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lated into every known tongue, all feds and all 
religions have done honour to its wonderful powers. 
With one little curtailment, our Roman Catholic 
friends have a "Pilgrim's Progrefs;" and though 
Giant Pope be taken out> we are fure that thoufands 
of them muft have been made a little more catholic 
by reading the work of the fedarian tinker of 
Elflow. All men alike, learned and ignorant, 
gentle and fimple, bear their teftimony to the 
genius of the great Baptift. Truly has Southey 
faid, '^ It is a book which makes its way through 
the fancy to the underftanding and the heart ; the 
child perufes it with wonder and delight ; in youth 
we difcover the genius which it difplays ; its worth 
is apprehended as we advance in years ; and we 
perceive its merits feelingly in declining age," * 
Nor need we be furprifed at this when we confider 
that it is the moft dramatic and real allegory ever 
written. Its dramatic power is wonderful. Every 
charader is diftind and real. Every perfon intro- 
duced is a man or a woman^ and not a fhadow, an 
abftradion to which names are given. We recog- 
nife them all, fo vivid and fo thoroughly human 
are they. Bunyan had repreiented and feen and 
heard it all in his own mind before he committed it 
to paper. His perfons have all human hearts, and 
the red blood of life flows through their veins, and 

♦ Southcy's ** Life of John Bunyan." 
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they talk, and feci, and flip, and get on, even as 
the people we meet in the ftrects, or amongft whom 
we move, talk, and feel, and flip, and get on. 
Every one who keeps his eyes open could fupply 
perfons for every character drawn in the ** Pilgrim's 
Progrefs." The dramatic power of Shakfpeare is 
more varied, of larger grafp, and more univeriki 
meaning ; but it is fcarcely a bit more intenfe than 
Bunyan's. This is one of its great fources of 
power over the heart ; for men are more moved, 
and more permanently influenced, by dramatic than 
by any other power of genius* 

An analyfis of the Pilgrim's Progrcfs fo eloquent 
and complete has been made, and the cauies of its 
popularity fo admirably given by the moft brilliant of 
Englifli eflayifts, that we fliall confult the gratifica- 
tion of all by transferring its paflTages to the(e pages, 
inftead of bunglingly doing the work afrefli. Lord 
Macaulay fays that this ** wonderful book, while it 
obtains admiration from the moft faftidious critics, 
is loved by thofe who are too fimple to admire it. 
Doftor Johnfon, all whofe ftudics were defultory, 
and who hated, as he faid, to read books through, 
made an exception in favour of the * Pilgrim's 
Progrefe.* That work was one of the two or three 
which he wiflied longer. It was by no common 
merit that the illiterate fedary extraAed praife like 
this from the moft pedantic of critics and the moft 
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bigoted of Tories. In the wildeft parts of Scotland 
the ^Pilgrim's Progrefs' is the delight of the 
peafantry. In every nurfery the ' Pilgrim's Pro- 
grefs* is a greater favourite than ' Jack the Giant 
Killer/ Every man knows the ftraight and narrow 
path as well as he knows a road in which he has 
gone backward and forward a hundred times. This 
is the higheft miracle of genius, that things which 
are not (hould be as though they were, that the 
imaginations of one mind fhould become the per- 
fonal recolledrions of another. And this miracle 
the tinker has wrought. There is no afcent, no 
declivity, no refting-place, no turn-ftile, with which 
we are not perfeftly acquainted. The wicket-gate, 
and the defolate fwamp which feparates it from the 
City of Deftrudion, the long line of road, as ftraight 
as a rule can make it, the Interpreter's houfe, and 
all its fair Ihows, the prifoner in the iron cage, the 
palace, at the doors of which armed men kept guard, 
and on the battlements of which walked perfons 
clothed all in gold, the crofs and the fepulchre, the 
fteep hill and the pleafant arbour, the ftately front 
of the Houfe Beautiful by the wayfide, the chained 
lions crouching in' the porch, the low green valley 
of Humiliation, rich with grafe and covered with 
flocks, all are as well known to us as the . (ights of 
our own ftreet. Then we come to the narrow 
place where ApoUyon ftrode right acrofs the whole 
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breadth of the way, to ftop the journey of Chriftian^ 
and where afterwards the pillar was fet up to teftify 
how bravely the pilgrim had fought the good fight« 
As we advance the valley becomes deeper and deeper. 
The ihade of the precipices on both (ides falls 
blacker and blacker. The clouds gather overhead. 
Doleful voices, the clanking of chains, and the nifli- 
ing of many feet to and fro, are heard through the 
darknefs. The way, hardly difcernible, in gloom^ 
runs clofe by the mouth of the burning pit, which 
fends forth its flames, its noifome fmoke, and its 
hideous fhapes, to terrify the adventurer. Thence 
he goes on, amidft the fnares and pitfalls, with the 
mangled bodies of thofe who have perifhed lying in 
the ditch by his fide. At the end of the long dark 
valley he pafles the dens in which the old giants 
dwelt, amidfl the bones of thofe whom they had 
flain. 

^' Then the road pafles ftraight on through a wafte 
moor, till at length the towers of a diftant city ap- 
pear before the traveller ; and foon he is in the 
midft of the innumerable multitudes of Vanity Fair. 
There are the jugglers and the apes, the fhops and 
the puppet-fhows. There arc Italian Row, and 
French Row, and Spanifti Row, and Britain Row, 
with their crowds of buyers, fellers, and loungers, 
jabbering all the languages of the earth. 

*' Thence we go on by the little hill of the filver 
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mine, and through the meadow of lilies, along the 
bank of that pleafant river which is bordered on 
both fides by fruit-trees. On the left branches off 
the path leading to the horrible caftle, the court- 
yard of which is paved with the ikulls of pilgrims ; 
and right onward are the fheepfolds and orchards of 
the Delegable Mountains. 

" From the Deledable Mountains, the way lies 
through the fogs and briers of the Enchanted 
Ground, with here and there a bed of foft cuftiions 
fpread under a green arbour. And beyond is the 
land of Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, and 
the fongs of birds never ceafe, and where the fun 
.fhines night and day. Thence are plainly feen the 
golden pavements, and ftreets of pearl, on the other 
fide of that black and cold river over which there is 
no bridge. 

^* All the ftages of the journey, all the forms which 
crofs or overtake the pilgrims, giants, and hob- 
goblins, ill-favoured ones, and (hining ones, the 
tall, comely, iwarthy Madam Bubble, with her 
great purfe by her fide, and her fingers playing with 
the money, the black man in the bright vefture, 
Mr. Worldly Wifeman, and my Lord Hategood, 
Mr. Talkative, and Mrs. Timorous, all are adually 
exifting beings to us. We follow the travellers 
through their allegorical progrefs with intereft not 
inferior to that with which we follow Elizabeth 
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from Siberia to Mofcow, or Jeanie Deans from 
Edinburgh to London. Bunyan is almoft the only 
writer who ever gave to the abftraft the intereft of 
the concrete. In the works of many celebrated 
authors, men are mere perfonifications. We have 
not a jealous man, but jealoufy ; not a traitor, but 
perfidy, not a patriot, but patriotifm. The mind 
of Bunyan, on the contrary, was fb imaginative that 
perfonifications, when he dealt with them, became 
men. A dialogue between two qualities, in his 
dream, has more dramatic efFeft than a dialogue 
between two human beings in moft plays." 

Such is the way in which a learned, and thought- 
ful, and richly-endowed writer of this nineteenth 
century fpeaks of the book of the uneducated 
Baptift of the feventeenth. Truly the fpirit of God 
Cometh where it pleafeth, and ufeth the low things 
of the world to confound the mighty. Almofi: at 
the top of all books, certainly at the top of all Prifon 
Books, muft we place the vifion revealed to, and 
written down by the prifoner of Bedford gaol. 

Of the perfonal appearance of this ** ingenious 
dreamer,*' as Cowper calls him, we have the follow- 
ing pen-and-ink (ketch by his fir ft biographer : *^ He 
appeared in countenance to be of a ftern and rough 
temper ; but in his converfation mild and' affable, 
not given to loquacity or much difcourfe in com- 
pany, unlefs fome urgent occafion required it; 
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obferving never to boaft of himfclf, or his parts, 
but rather feem low in his own eyes, and fubmit 
himfelf to the judgment of others ; abhorring lying 
and fwearing ; being juft in all that lay in his power 
to his word; not feeming to revenge injuries; 
loving to reconcile differences, and make friendfhip 
with all. He had a ftiarp quick eye, accompliihed 
with an excellent difcerning of perfons, being of 
good judgment and quick wit. As for his perfon, 
he was tall of ftature ; ft rong- boned, though not 
corpulent ; fomewhat of a ruddy face, with fparkling 
eyes ; wearing his hair on his upper lip, after the 
old Britiih fafhion ; his hair reddifh, but in his later 
days time had fprinkled it with grey ; his nofe well 
fet, but not declining or bending, and his mouth 
moderate large, his forehead fomething high, and 
his habit always plain and modeft. And thus 
have we impartially defcribed the internal and ex- 
ternal parts of a perfon who had tried the fmiles and 
frowns of Time, not puffed up in profperity, nor 
fhaken in adverfity, always holding the golden 
mean." 

In Mr. Southey's excellent edition of the *^ Pil- 
grim's Progrefs" is a good portrait of Bunyan, 
The following poem by Bernard Barton on that 
portrait will find a fitting plac? here : — 

*' And this is Bunyan I How unlike the dull 
Unmeaning yifage which was wont to ftand 
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His Pilgrim's Frontifpiece,— its pond*rous (koli 
Propp'd gracelefily on an enormous hand ; — 
A countenance one rainly might have IcannM 

For one bright ray of genius or of fenie ; 

Much leis the mental power of him who plann'd 

This fabric quaint of rare intelligence, 

And, having rear'd its pile, became immortal thence. 

** But here we trace, indelibly defined. 

All his admirers' fondeft hopes could crave; 
Shrewdneis of intellef^, and ftrength of mind, 

Devout, yet lively, and acute though graye ; 

Worthy of him whofe rare inyentlon gave 
To ferious Truth the charm of Fiftion's dreis. 

Yet in that fiction fought the foul to fiive 
From earth and (in for heaven and happinefs. 
And by his fancied dreams men's waking hours to ble&. 

'* Delightful author I while I look upon 

This firiking portraiture of Thee^I feem 

As if my thoughts on Pilgrimage were gone 
Down the far vifta of thy pleafant Dream, 
Whofc varied fcenes with vivid wonders teem. — 

Slough of Dcfpond 1 Thy terrors (bike mine eye ; 
Over the Wicket Gate I fee the gleam 

Of Shining Light ; and catch that Mountain high 

Of Difficult afcent, the Pilgrim's faith to try. 

<< The Houfe call'd Beautiful $ the lowly Vale 

Of Self Humiliation, where the might 
Of Chriftian panoplied in heavenly mail, 

Overcame Apoliyon in that fearful fight ; 

The Valley nam*d of Death, by fhades of night 
Encompaff'd, and with horrid phantoms rife ; 

The Town of Vanity, where bigot fpite, 
Ever with Chriftian Pilgrimage at ftrife, 
To martyr'd Faithful gave the Crown of endlefs Life ! 

*^ Thence, on with Chriftian, and his Hopeful peer. 
To Doubting Caftle's Dungeons I defcend ; 
The Key of Promifc opes thofe vaults of fear :— 
And now o'er Hills Dele&ble I wend 
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To Beulah's Sunny Plains, where fweetly blend 
Of flowers, and fruits, and fong, a blifsful maze ; 

Till at the Bridgelefs Stresun my courfe I end, 
Eyeing the farther fliore with rapture's gaze, 
Where the Bright City balks in glory's funleis blaze ! 

'* Immortal Dreamer ! while thy magic page 

To fuch celeftial viiions can give birth, 
Well may this Portraiture our loye engage, 

Which gives, with grace congenial to thy worth, 

The form thy living features wore on earth : 
For few may boaft a jufter, prouder claim 

Than thsnCy whofe labours blending harmleis mirth 
With fageft counfePs higher, holier aim, 
Have from the wife and good won honourable Fame. 

'* And dill for marvelling Childhood, blooming Youth, 
Ripe Manhood, filver-trefT'd and ferious age,— 

Ingenious Fancy, and inftruflive Truth, 
Richly adorn thy allegoric page, 
Pointing the warfare Chriftians yet muft wage, 

Who wifti to journey on that heavenly road ; 
And tracing clearly each flicceflive ftage 

Of the rough path thy holy Travellers trod. 

The Pilgrim's Progrefs marks to glory and to God ! " 



One great reafon why the book has taken fuch a 
lading hold on the hearts and love of the people is 
its ftyle. The language is thoroughly Engliih. 
Like that of a very different man, William Cobbett, 
it is pure, ftrong, idiomatic Saxon. It is pure ver- 
nacular ; above no one's capacity, yet anfwering all 
the demands of the higheft, " The ftyle of 
Bunyan/' fays a writer whom we have before quoted, 
" is delightful to every reader, and invaluable as a 
ftudy to every perfon who wilhes to obtain a wide 
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command over the Engliih language. The voca- 
bulary IS the vocabulary of the common people. 
There is not an expreffion, if we except a few 
technical terms of theology, which would puzzle 
the rudeft peafant. We have obferved feveral 
pages which do not contain a word of more than 
two fyllables. Yet no writer has faid more exadly 
what he meant to iay. For magnificence, for 
pathos, for vehement exhortation, for fubtle dif- 
quifition, for every purpofe of the poet, the orator, 
and the divine, this homely dialeft, this dialedt of 
plain working men, was perfeftly fufficient. There 
is no book in our literature on which we would fb 
readily ftake the fame of the old unpolluted Eng- 
liih language, no book which fliows fo well how 
rich that language is in its own proper wealth, and 
how little it has been improved by all that it has 
borrowed."* 

Bunyan was a large-hearted, catholic, and unfcc- 
tarian man. He belonged by accident partly, and 
perhaps afterwards by choice, to the Baptifts ; but 
he preferred being called a Chriftian to the name of 
his own fed. He fays, *« I know none to whom that 
title is fo proper as to the difciples of John. And 
fince you would know by what name I would be 
diftinguiftied from others, I tell you, I would be, 

• Macaulay. 
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and hope I am^ a Chriftiany and chufe^ if God 
(hould count me worthy^ to be called a Chrijiiany a 
Believer^ or other fuch name which is approved by 
the Holy Ghoft. And as for thefe fadious titles 
of Anabaptifts, Independents, Prefbyterians, or the 
like, I conclude that they come neither from Jeru- 
falem, nor from Antioch, but rather from Hell and 
Babylon; for they naturally tend to divifions. 
You may know them by their fruits." Words 
which are as full of wife meaning now, as when 
written by Bunyan; and as worthy the careful 
weighing of the fefts of to-day, as they were of the 
fecfts of the feventeenth century. With thefe brave 
and Chriflian words we take leave of the brave 
Chriftian man, John Bunyan, and his dearly-beloved 
and glorious Chriftian work, " The Pilgrim's Pro- 
grefs.*' 



DR. DODD 

AND THE PRISON THOUGHTS. 

The fame of a popular preacher is among the 
moft evanefcent of things. Like that of the 

" poor plajrer 
That ftnits and frets his hour upon the ftage, 
And then is heard no more," 

it is eflentially ephemeral. Except in the very rare 
inftances — fo rare that they might be numbered 
and fcarcely exhauft the units — in which genius has 
by fome curious freak of nature been united with 
the fuperficial acquirements neceflary for the pro- 
feffion, a popular preacher is generally dead to the 
world, before his body repofes beneath the turf. 
Nor is the reafon far to feek. The popularity of 
both arifes from the fame caufes ; it is the child of 
excitement, and pafTes away with that which pro- 
duced it. It is artificial, requires conilant fanning 
and keeping up, or it dies of its own weaknefe. 
A little negleft kills it. A new excitement, and the 
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old one is no more. The glare of the foot- 
lights isj in a different fenfe> required for both ; 
and while tht furore lafts, men and women perform 
ftrange antics^ and prove their devotion in mod 
extraordinary ways. Fair hands hurl down bou- 
quets of immortelles^ and ftrong lungs fhout 
bravos to the popular ador ; and fair hands work 
bands^ and purfes^ and flippers^ and ftrong men 
(hout and lofe their fenfes for a time, in purfuit of 
the popular preacher. But lo ! the wind veers 
round, and all is changed. A new judge has 
arifen in Ifrael, and men bow down and worihip 
him. In the aAor the old accent is miffed ; the 
old voice has loft its charm; or a new clairtiant 
arifes who is more richly-gifted in the power to 
dazzle and fafcinate; and then the old fhrine is 
deferted and the old favourite is forfaken. So with 
the preacher. His method has become ftale ; his 
mannerifm palls ; his earneftnefs offends or is con- 
fidered afting (which in the popular preacher it too 
often is), and the firft excitement over, men are 
only too prolific in finding excufes for their hafty 
praife and their equally as hafty cenfure. Enough, 
the old idol is dethroned, and a new one, to be 
again as quickly dealt with, is placed on the vacant 
pedeftal. 

In moft inftances the fate is a well-merited one. 

Bread is afked, and too often only a ftone is given. 

b2 
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The thing which attrafts is . too frequently but a 
peculiarity, and when this is worn out, which it 
foon is, the power is gone, and the charm de- 
ftroyed. This one affumes the genteel and lady- 
ftyle of preaching, and gets himfelf up regardlcfe 
of expenfe, knowing that if he fecures the fair fex 
as his partifans, his work is done, and his fuccefs 
affured. His forte is the Juaviter in modo^ Not 
the moft faftidious could ever be offended at any- 
thing that falls from his lips, TJie terrors of 
religion — if ever he touches upon its terrors — are 
veiled ; and if he allude to "miferable iinners" it 
is never to the felf-fatisfied congregation he is ad- 
dreffing, but to fome poor wretches who dwell at a 
diftancc, and who have never had the advantage of his 
minift rations. The road to heaven is fprinkled with 
rofewater and eau-de-Cologne^ in which his hearers 
will be delighted to walk, and have none of their 
cultivated fenfes offended. The path of duty is a 
flowery one; all its thorns are mafked, and its 
thiftles robbed of their dings. And thus for a 
time 

" The fnowy-banded, dilettante, 
Delicate-handed prieft intones," 

and people for a time run in crowds to hear him ; 
and he is the popular preacher of the day. 

Others take the oppofite courfe; and put on a 
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roughnefs and franknefs approaching to jocularity. 
Everything with them is familiar. It is " hail 
fellow, well met." For them religion has? no 
myfteries. All is open, clear, and above board. 
They have been taken into the counfels of the 
Supreme, and are informed upon all the difputed 
queftions of faith. They have the right road, and 
there is no other. You muft go to heaven with 
them, or not go at all. And with them not to go 
means a great deal more than with our firfl: popular 
friend. They have no fcruple about defcribing the 
place of torment. Nay, with them it is one of the 
great inftruments of fuccefs. They "horror on 
horror's head accumulate,'* and the more horrible 
the better. The pidure of the bottomlefe pit, with 
its eternal fires, in which the goats (that is, thofe 
who hold not the popular preacher's faith) are to be 
tormented for ever and ever, is painted with an 
unAion and a power that always takes with the 
multitude. As in the old Myfteries and Miracle 
Plays, the Devil is often introduced, and is made 
the objeft of much joking and buffoonery. To 
give efFeA, dramatic colloquies are introduced, and 
the logic of the " Tormentor of Souls " is gene- 
rally equal to his goodnefs of heart-— the weakeft in 
kind and the moil infinitefimal in quantity. Such 
scenes, however, create a little fun, and are moft 
effecftive as *' draws." Strong phrafes are of 
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frequent occurrence, and fupply the place of learn* 
ing, which is rather defpifed, or at leaft not over 
eftimated by our rough-and-ready friend. The 
Apoftles were fiihermen , and they were not learned ; 
ergo, learning is not neceflary, and not bdng necef- 
lary need not be much troubled after. This mode 
of reafoning, to fay nothing of the delicately im* 
plied parallel between the preacher and the Apoftles^ 
is deemed an anfwer to all queftions refpeding 
acquirements ; and ferves to point many a moral, 
and adorn many a tale. St. Paul's example is con- 
veniently ignored; and a good voice, a ready 
delivery, a rough wit, and fbme dramatic power, 
are deemed more valuable than all the learning in 
the world* This fort of preaching is rewarded 
with greater popularity than the refined euphuiftic 
method of our ladies'-preacher ; for it appeals to a 
larger number, and is acceptable to the mafles. In 
refults, however, it is about the fame ; and we may 
(ay that Csefar and Pompey are very much alike, 
efpecially Pompey. 

Others adopt different methods. Some are eccen- 
tric ; miftaking oddity for genius, they play on thb 
one firing like a fpiritual Paganini ; and with about 
the fame effeA. Both fucceed in drawing crowds 
to hear them. Some take up curious dodrines^ 
and gain popularity by making inroads into the 
comfortable fields of orthodoxy. The louder the 
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cry of alarm^ the more certain of fuccefs. The 
bolder the doftrine, the wickeder it founds^ the 
more certain it is to hit. *' We have both written 
a naughty book,'' faid a popular novelift to 
Mi(s Bronte; implying thereby, that both had 
excited curiofity by their naughtinefe. So with our 
teacher of new or ftrange dodrines. He has only 
to fpice his teachings with an extraordinary dafh of 
boldnefs; to (ay a few things that raife a fen* 
iation of horror in his hearers ; to tickle their 
ears with a gentle ridicule on things generally 
confidered iacred, and rapidly will the news 
fpread, great will be the curiofity excited^ and 
large the audience confequent thereon. Some 
take to Apocalyptic interpretations^ and fright the 
world from its propriety by the raihnefs of their 
vaticinations. The wilder the prophecy the greater 
the notoriety ; but, as a fort of compenfation, the 
ihorter its exiftence. 

The reafon of the popularity is the fame in 
all thefe caies. People go for the mod part to be 
amufed. As long as the excitement lafts and 
the amufement is afforded, the popularity con- 
tinues, and no longer. The quantum of per- 
manent good done is fo fmall compared with the 
temporary gratification, that its effeAs in no wife 
counteradfc the difmal collapfe of the whole. A 
lefs fatisfaftory^ or lefs remunerative, life than that 
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of a popular preacher we can fcarcely conceive. 
Such is now^ and fuch always has been, the nature 
of his career. Now the '^cynofure of neigh- 
bouring eyes;" now the ^'obferved of all ob- 
fervers ;" and now fcarcely a felt influence in the 
Church. 

This was never more fully, or more psdnfuUy, 
illuftrated than by the career of the hero, or rather 
hiftrio^ of this paper. He was in his time the 
mod popular of popular preachers. Belonging to 
the class of ladies*-preacher, he fpared nothing in 
the attainment of fucceis. All the means and ap- 
pliances available for that purpofe werereforted to. 
He had no fcruples to ftand in his way; Whatever 
could add to his influence and increafe his po- 
pularity was obtained, no matter at what coft of 
religion or virtue. "He had," faysX)r. Doran, 
"fpent whole months with Moflbp the aftor, 
who drilled him into reading the Litany with 
fuch witching emphafis, that women went miles 
to hear him read the Litany. Mrs. Clive had 
made him pay rather dearly in dinners and fup- 
pers, and mulled claret and earrings, for inftruft- 
ing him in a pleafing delivery of the fervices for 
the folemnization of matrimony, the churching of 
women, and the private or public baptifm bf 
children. Palmer had taught him how to read 
a public notice from the pulpit with eflfed:, and 
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Woodward had enlightened him as to the achieve- 
ment of diftinftnefs with grace, in enunciating 
the * Dearly beloved/ and in reading an Epiftle. 
For all this Will was indebted to the players at 
Drury Lane, — but the neceflary money was well 
laid out. It returned cent, per cent. Covent 
Garden was not backward in lending him a fort 
of fitnefs for his calling. The efFeft was feen 
on Afh Wednefday, when Will had to recite the 
Commination (entences^ and on the day fet afide 
for the proclaiming of the creed of St. Athanafius. 
Thetiy Will's audiences beat Barry's, and Barry 
had been his mafter. Week after week. Will 
had attended at Barrv^s houfe. No. 61, Hart 
Street, Covent Garden, and there the two had 
gone through the threats and condemnations, till at 
laft Will feemed to have gained the filver tongue of 
his inftruftor, and congregations of fome men and 
many maids and matrons flocked to hear terrible 
penalties levelled at them, in fo exquiflte a voice 
and method^ that even they who remembered the 
* Fly foft ideas ' of Mifs Brent, in * Artaxerxes/ 
thought Ame*s pupil not to be compared with 
Barry's. 

** Nor was this all that Covent Garden did to 
make a graceful apoftle of him. Smith, that 
mofl: irrefiftible of Valentines, addrefled himfclf to 
Will's carriage, and in a very fhort time, jparti- 
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cularly as the * parfoti ' went every night to the 
play^ and from the boxes, thronged with maccaro* 
nies, marked how the aftor entered on and walked 
the ft^e, he produced fuch improvement, that 
half the women, and fometimes all of them, 
in Will's congregation^ ufed to flowly and filendy 
rife to watch his graceful movement as he pafTed 
from the veftry to the pulpit, or from the latter 
to within the rails of the ^ Communion/ As this 
was always done to a few notes from the organ, 
the efFeA was complete ; and when it was over, 
the filly women fell back in faint ecftafy, each 
looking in a die-away fafhion at her neighbour, and 
the expreffion evidently implying all that is meant 
in *Did you ever?' 

*' There were others in Will's congregation 
who always circulated a fbft and gentle ^hufh!* 
— mufically and tenderly fibilated previous to his 
faying * Let us pray ! ' For his unparalleled utter- 
ance of this, and of the lafk eight words of the 
Lord's Prayer, to each of which he feemed to 
give different emphafis and additional beauty* he 
was indebted to Shuter, at whofe lodgings, in 
Denzil Street, he took a good deal of inilruftion, 
and paid for a vafl deal of liquor/' * 

And fo the Dr. goes detailing how and where 

• « New Piaures on Old Panels," By Dr, Doian j pp. yi^f. 
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and from whom he won this grace, or acquired that 
accent, and perfeded himfelf in all the arts of a 
popular preacher. He reached the goal of his am* 
bition : he was a popular preacher. Few have ever 
been more to. The ladies, as is their wont in fuch 
cafes, almoft went mad about him. They over- 
whelmed him with pleating tokens of their ad- 
miration and devotion ; and, ftrangely too, although 
he was a married man.. To make one more 
extraA from Dr. Doran's pleafant pages. After 
fpeaking of his popularity among the men, the 
Dr. fays, '* Still more was he loved by the women, 
even by the really ferious. To their (erious 
queftions he could always give ferious and highly 
fatisfaftory anfwers. To thefe inquirers he feemed 
(bmething angelic, (o bright, fo foft, fo confoling, 
was this apoftle from the taverns. Women more 
foolifh loved him more fondly, and, of courfe, 
more fooli(hly. They fent him bands, and worked 
flippers for him. The more timid difpatched to 
him leather purfes, on which they had worked his 
initials. The more daring offered him braces 
knitted by their own hands, and dafhingly offered, 
furthermore, to * help him on with them.' Mar- 
ried women who fat near him at dinner would 
drink out of his glafs, and then wink at and laugh 
with him. Bevies of girls were in the feventh 
heaven if they could fecure him at one of their 
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games. Solitary adorers difcourfed with him in cor- 
ners. Gifts of value rained upon him ; he had only 
to hint a want that he might have it fupplied ; and 
three times his debts had been paid in full by the 
ladies of his various congregations. The matrons 
paid them the firft time. The maids accepted 
the liability the next. On the third occafion there 
was a hot quarrel. The widows claimed the 
exclufive privilege, but the claim was di{puted, as 
they had previoufly combined with the matrons, 
who now afferted their right by turn. Ultimately 
the matter was compromiied, and ladies of all 
qualities united, and railed fuch a fum-total, that 
the reverend gentleman was not only fet free 
from debt, but prefented with fuch a fum over 
and above his late incumbrances, that he became 
more of the fine gentleman than he had ever been, 
fpeculated in marriage, aimed at winning a lady 
of title and a fortune ; — and fancying he had met 
both at Lord Sandwich's, eloped with the two, and 
found the lady's title one very common at Drury 
Lane, and her fortune, a couple of hundred 
guineas, contributed with alacrity by my lord ! ** 

And this once popular preacher, fo courted and 
fo flattered by his admirers, would now fcarcely 
ever be named, had it not been for his Ihameful 
crime, its cruel punifliment, and the Prifon 
Thoughts. We ftiall very rapidly fummarife his 
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life up to that period from which he derives his 
claim to a place in this work. 

William Dodd was born at Bourne^ in Lincoln- 
ihire, on the 29th of May, 1729. His father 
was a clergyman at the fame place, and was con- 
fidered a pious and exemplary man. William 
received the firft part of his education at a private 
fchool, and in the year 1 745 was admitted a fizar 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, at which univerfity he 
took his B.A. degree in 1749. He diftinguiihed 
himfelf by his application to his fludies, and there 
is every reafon to believe that his conduft at the 
univerfity was praifcworthy and unexceptionable. 
He was very ambitious, and defired to fhine and 
make a noife in the world ; but thefe are qualities 
which lead, when united to moral feeling, to fame 
and honour. The moral feelings were not over 
ftrong in William Dodd, but the defire for notoriety 
was ; and fo he went aftray. With his acquire- 
ments and ready talents, it is not to be wondered 
at that he commenced authorfhip at an early age. 
His firft efforts, however, were not in original 
works, but abridgments of well-known authors. 
Thus he publiihed abridgments of Grotius's " De 
Jure Belli," at Paris ; of Clarke " On the Being 
and Attributes of God," and fo on. He was 
married on the 15th of April, 1 751, to Mi(s Mary 
Perkins, under peculiar circumftances, and the 
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marriage was doubtlefs a foolifli and not very happy 
one. Two years after his marriage he was ordained, 
and permanently fettled in London, living in a 
houfe and at an expenfe far beyond his means. He 
was now appointed ledhirer of St. Olavc, Hart 
Street, the fcene of his triumphs and his follies. 
Here it was that he became a popular preacher. 
Here it was that ladies of quality, and ladies not of 
quality, rulhed after the exquifite divine, and {bat- 
tered the incenfc of their beauty, their fmiles, and 
their admiration at his feet. Here he was accom- 
panied by all the ufual attendants of a popular 
preacher. Crowds of fafliionably drefled people 
thronged to his miniftrations^ and the ledhirer who 
was thus drawing men and women to his church, 
and was in a powerful and impreflive manner 
enforcing the truths of religion, was himfelf lead- 
ing a life of diflipation, riot, and pleafure. 

The popular preacher was, in fliort, a weak and 
infincere man. Vain and fond of difplay, every- 
thing was facrificed for the gratification of his 
defires. That he had good elements in him is 
evident by the manner in which he difcharged his 
duties as the curate of Weft Ham, and could he have 
been kept out of the whirlpool of fafhionable life 
and of popular preaching, he might have been a 
creditable and ufeful clergyman of the Church. 
But his vanity ruined him. His love of diflipation 
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deftroyed him— and the diflipation of a pleafure- 
]oving parfon is of the moft feduftive and ruin* 
ous kind. He was doubtlefs defirous of being 
engaged in good work, as the labours he beftowed 
on the Magdalen Afylum, and other philanthropical 
inftitutions, fully prove. Still the fafcination of 
the bright eyes that rained influence on him at St. 
01ave*s was irrefiftible ; and the fafcination of other 
bright eyes, that beamed on him from other places 
than St. Olave'Sy was quite as irrefiftible ; and our 
dodor was not a man to refift fuch influences. 
They were his life, his being ; " in them did he 
live, and by them did he live.'' For thofe bright 
eyes were the miniflirants to, and the caufe of, his 
popularity, and without that how could he exifl 
at all ? The meannefs of the man is fomething 
extraordinary ; and no fhift was too low either to 
keep up the furore of his preaching or to bring 
money to his purfe. In 1759, ^^ publifhed an 
edition of Bifhop Hall's Meditations, and dedi- 
cated it to Mifs Talbot, a lady living with the 
family of Archbiihop Seeker. So fulfome was this 
dedication, fo miferably flattering, and fo fervile in 
its tone, that the Archbifhop wrote to him in the 
ftrongefl: terms of deprecation and anger, and at 
lafl: infifted on the edition being cancelled. The 
arrow of the place-feeking divine had overfhot its 
mark. 
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Mr. Dodd, however, was not a man to be 
baulked by a trifle. His popularity kept on in- 
creafing. His literary labours alfo were remunera- 
tive ; arid church honours were not wanting. In 
fad, everything feemed to work in his favour. 
He got patronage and help from others than the 
fair bevies that thronged St. Olave's ; and he doubt- 
lefs worked very hard. His extravagance, how- 
ever, more than kept pace with his labours; and 
much as he earned, the more he got into debt. 
At balls, theatres, and wine-parties, this preacher, 
fo impreflive, fo powerful, fo attradtive, confumed 
all that his votaries could provide for him, and ran 
up a pretty long bill beyond. His mode of living 
was notorious ; but it caufed no diminution in the 
attendance at St. Olave's. 

We draw near another very notable act in Mr. 
Dodd^s life. But previous to ftating this, we muft 
juft record his progrefs to his Doftorfhip. In 
1759 he took his degree of M.A., and-in 1763 
was made chaplain in ordinary to the king ; Dr. 
Squire, Bifhop of St. David's, alfo took him in 
hand, and prefented him to the Prebend of Brecon, 
and by this biOiop he was recommended to the 
Earl of Chefterfield as a proper perfon for tutor to 
Philip Stanhope, heir to the fortunes and title of 
that nobleman. In 1766 he took his degree of 
LL.D. at Cambridge, and in 1772 was prefented 
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to the Redory of HocklifFe, in Bedfordlhire. 
Surely thefe were rewards enough to fatisfy the 
moft cormorant of appetites! Not fo. The 
learned do<5tor iighed for other loaves and 
filhes. His cry was ftill for more. His debts 
were very preffing; and to provide for them our 
popular preacher will try his hand at a little bit of 
iimony. Flattery having failed in one inftance^ he 
will now try what efficacy bribery has. The 
"jingling of the guinea*' may operate where the 
" voice of the charmer " was impotent. At leaft 
he will try. 

In the year 1774, the rich reftory of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, had fallen to the difpofal of the 
crown. Our divine longed for the miniftration ot 
its duties, but longed a little more ardently for its 
emoluments. To efFedt fo good, fo deiirable an 
objeA, what was a little fimony in the balance ? It 
is true it would not do for the do<5kor to appear 
openly nn the matter. But what of that? He 
who has no fcruple to commit a crime will not be 
over-faftidious about the means. It is true that 
among right-thinking people anonymous letter- 
writing is not confidered a highly honourable, or 
even creditable thing to do. But our divine is 
not troubled by fuch fmall qualms of confcience. 
Keepers in a menagerie point out to open-mouthed 
ruftics the wonderful adaptability of the elephant. 
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and tell the aftonifhed crowd how the fame animal 
can pull up a tree by the roots and pick up a pin. 
Our doftor is equally facile and varioufly endowed. 
He can hew a colofTus out of a rock^ and carve 
heads upon cherry-ftones. He can offer a large 
fum of money to purchafe a place in the church, 
and write the anonymous letter offering the bribe. 
He can alfo do this in a moil delicate manner, 
proving his knowledge of human nature — at leaft of 
feminine human nature. Inftead of writing to the 
Lord-Chancellor, he writes to the Lord-Chancellor*s 
lady, and offers a bribe of 3000/. if by her means 
he could obtain the defired living. A pretty little 
plot, is it not ? Alas ! for mortal hopes ! The 
dodor's knowledge of feminine human nature fkiled 
him in this inftance. The lady was not enchanted 
with the offer. Nay, fhe at once communicated 
the letter to her hufband ; it was traced to the 
learned divine ; fent to the King ; and the refult 
was not the presentation of the living of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, to the popular ledurcr. 
Inflead of this he was inflantly ftruck off the lift 
of his Majefty's chaplains ; the newfpapers made 
a fine handle of it ; he was quizzed and fati riled 
without mercy ; and wicked Mr. Foote made the 
delightful little tranfadlion the fburce of one of his 
witty entertainments, and performed it to the 
rapturous applaufe of his numerous audiences. 
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After this nefarious bufinefs the doftor's career 
to ruin was very rapid. He left London, and 
joined his noble pupil at Geneva. From him he 
obtained the living of Winge in Buckinghamfhire ; 
and held it conjointly with that of HockliiFe, obtain- 
ing a difpenfation for that purpofe ; pluralifm not 
being an ofience in thofe days, and if it had it would 
not have in any wife flood in the dodlor's way, he 
being by no means a particular man in fuch matters. 
Things ftill went on from bad to worfe. On his 
return to London, he tried to get rid of his debts 
by means of a Commiffion of Bankruptcy ; but in 
this he failed. He ftill preached ; and added the 
editorAiip of a newfpaper to his clerical duties ; but 
gave up none of his vanities, extravagances, or 
follies. 

The road to ruin was never better trod than 

by Dr. Dodd; and in 1776 we have one more 

inftance of this man and his nature. Perhaps he 

had grown recklefs. All his plans for getting money 

or relief from his liabilities had failed. He was a 

ruined, and probably a moft dift rafted man. That 

he was weak, wickedly weak, is clear. For in this 

year overwhelmed as he was with debt ; hunted by 

duns; threatened by tradefmen ; not knowing 

where to turn for money, he, "with incredible 

folly, appeared in a phaeton at the races at Sablons, 

near Paris, tricked out in all the foppery of French 

8 2 
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attire."* From this aft to the fatal one of February 
1777, there is but one ftep. 

We are now at the culminating point of the 
doftor*s career. One more aft of folly^ one more 
crime, will fill his cup to overflowing, and place his 
life in the power of the law. The fulfome flatterer^ 
the would-be fimonift, the pluralift, the popular 
preacher, is now about to afllime another chara6ter> 
and add that of forger to the above refpedlable lift. 
And this was the manner of his doing it. He fent 
for a Mr. Robertfon, a broker^ and fhowing him a 
bond neither filled up nor figned, told him that a 
young nobleman juft come of age wanted to borrow 
4000/. The bufinefs was to be condufted with the 
utmoft fecrecy and confidence, as his Lonyhip did 
not wifti the matter known. Therefore he, as his 
Lordlhip's tutor, had undertaken the affair. The 
perfons advancing the money were not to be witnefies 
to the execution of the deed. Mr. Robertfon, fuUv 
trufting in the doftor and in the bond fide nature 
of the application, applied to feveral perfons^ who 
refufed in confequence of not being allowed to be 
prefent at the execution of . the bond. Meflrs. 
Fletcher and Peach, however, confented to advance 
the fum ; Mr. Robertfon brought the bond back to 
Dr. Dodd, who returned it the next day executed^ 
when Mr. Robertfon, moft fooliflily, if not cul- 

• <* The Biographical Diaionary/' Article : Dr. Dodd. 
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pably, added his name to the doftor's as the other 
witnefs, Mn Robertfon's own explanation was, 
that ^* knowing Mr. Fletcher to be a particular 
man, and one of thofe who would objed to one fub- 
icribing witnefs only, I put my name under the 
dodor*s, I then went and received the money, 
which I paid into the hands of Dr. Dodd, 3000/. 
in notes of Sir Charles Raymond & Co., the re* 
maimng 1200/. in bank-notes." Robertfbn received 
a hundred pounds for his trouble. 

Thus then the dodlor was provided with money ; 
and but for a little circumftance, the mereft trifle, he 
might have lived fome time without deteAion. The 
thing was cleverly done ; the chances apparently of 
difcovery were few. It was not very likely that 
the bond would be produced for fome time ; and 
the doftor always aflerted he meant to repay, and 
had no intention whatever of defrauding the Earl. 
However this may be, the difcovery was peculiar, 
^d deferves narration. The bond "was in the 
penalty of 8400/. conditional on the payment of 
4200/. as the purchafe of an annuity, payable 
quarterly from the date thereof, in the fum of 700/. 
per annum, during the life of the Earl of Chefter- 
field."* The bond was depofitcd with Mr. Manly, 
Meflrs. Fletcher and Peach's folicitor ; and in look- 
ing through it he noticed a very peculiar blot on 

• " The Newgate Calendar.'' Vol. iv., p. 195. 
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the letter E in the word feven. To the acute eyes 
of the folicitor, this blot feemed the intentional 
work of fome one ; there were marks of defign in 
it ; and without fufpedting any crime, Mr. Manly 
fhowed the blot to Mr. Fletcher, and advifed him 
to have a clean bond filled up and fent to Lord 
Chefterfield to be executed. This was done; 
and, of courfe, the forgery difcovered. An infor* 
mation was preferred at Guildhall ; Mr. Robertfon 
was taken into cuftody, four officers of juftice ac* 
companied Mr. Manly to Dr. Dodd's houfe, 
accufed him of the crime, and informed him that 
the only means of eicape was to refund the money. 
The wretched doftor at once returned 3000/., drew 
on his banker for 500/., gave a fecond draught on 
his banker for 200/. more, a judgment on his goods 
for 400/. ; and Mr. Robertfon gave up the icx>/. 
which he had received for his profeffional labours 
in the matter ; and thus the whole fum received 
from Meffrs. Fletcher and Peach was made up. 
The doftor was, notwithftanding, taken before the 
Lord Mayor on the charge of forgery, and there he 
made the following flatement: — "I had no inten- 
tion to defraud my Lord Chefterfield, or the 
gentleman who advanced the money. I hope that 
the fatisfaAion I have made in returning the money 
will atone for the offence. I was prefled exceed- 
ingly for 300/. to pay fome bills due to tradefmen. 
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I took this ftep as a temporary refource. I fliould 
have repaid it in half a year. My Lord Chefter- 
field cannot but have fome tendernefs for me, as my 
pupil : I love him, and he knows it. There is 
nobody wilhes to profecute. I am fure my Lx)rd 
Chefterfield don't want my life: I hope he will 
fhow clemency to me. Mercy Ihould triumph over 
juftice." ♦ All this was doubtlefs true. Still he 
was committed for trial ; and on Saturday, the 22nd 
of February, 1777, he was arraigned at the Old 
Bailey for the crime, tried, found guilty, and con* 
demned to be executed, the cruel fentence being 
carried out. 

After the evidence had been completed, the 
doftor made the following defence : '' My lords 
and gentlemen of the jury, — From the evidence that 
has this day been produced againfl: me, I am now 
called upon to anfwer to the charge brought againfi: 
me. There is no man in the world, my lords and 
gentlemen of the jury, has a deeper fenfe of the 
heinoufnefs of the crime of which I ftand charged. 
I view it, my lord, in all its extent of heinoufnefs ; 
but, my lord, I apprehend that the malignity of 
the crime always, both in the eye of law, reafon, 
and religion, confifts in the intention. I am in-* 
formed that the AA of Parliament upon this head 

• " The Newgate Calendar**' Vol. iv., pp. a 10-211. 
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runs perpetually in that ftyle — ^with an intention to 
defraud. Such an intention^ my lords and gentle- 
men of the jury, has not been attempted to be 
proved upon me; and from the confequences of 
the evidence that has appeared before you, it is 
fufficiently proved that a perfeS and ample reftitu- 
Hon has been made. I leave it, my lords, to you 
and the gentlemen of the jury to confider that if an 
unhappy man at any time deviates from the law of 
right, yet if in the firft moment of recoUeAion he 
does all he can to make full and perfect amends, 
what, my lords and gentlemen of the jury, can God 
and man deiire more? My lords, there are a 
variety of circumftances, too tedious to trouble you 
with now, with refpedt to myfelf. Were I to give 
loofe to my feelings, I have many things to fay, 
and I am fure you would feel with me with refpeft 
to them. But, my lords, as it appears upon all 
hands, and as it appears, gentlemen of the jury, in 
every fenfe, that / had no intention to have done the 
leaft injury to any man upon the face of the earthy I 
hope you will confider this in its true ftate. I muft 
obferve to your lordfhips, though I have met with 
all poffible candour from this court, I have been 
purfued with oppreffive cruelty. I have been pro- 
fecuted after the moft exprefe engagements, after 
the moft folemn aflcrtions, and after the moft delu- 
five and foothing arguments from Mr. Manly. I 
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have been profecuted with a cruelty icarcely to be 
paralleled. A perfon, avowedly a criminal, and 
who flood in the fame light as myfelf, is brought 
forth and admitted a witnefs againft me, which is a 
fa<5t totally, I believe, unexampled. My lords, 
oppreiTed as I am with ignominy, loaded as I am 
with diftrefs, funk under the weight of this cruel 
profecution, your lordlhips and gentlemen of the 
jury cannot think life a matter valuable to me. 
No, my lords, I folemnly protcft that death, of all 
bleflings, would be the moft pleafant to me, after 
this place. But I have yet, my lord, ties that call 
upon me, ties which render me defirous even to 
continue in this miferable life. I have a wife, my 
lords, who for twenty-feven years has lived an un- 
paralleled example of conjugal affedion to me; 
whofe behaviour, during this trying fcene, would 
draw tears of approbation, I am fure, even from the 
moft inhuman. My lords, I have creditors too 
who will fufFer greatly, and I hope, for the fake of 
juftice towards them, fbme mercy will be (hown. 
My lords and gentlemen of the jury, looking upon 
it in the moft impartial view and ftrifteft manner, 
and calling heaven to witnefs, I declare folemnly it 
was my own intention to have repaid it in three or 
four months. I have had Mr. Manly's repeated 
and moft facred promifes that I fhould not be pro- 
fecuted. As it appears clear tb every man there is 
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not the leaft injury done to any man upon the face 
of the earth, I fully confide myfelf in the kindneis^ 
humanity, and protedlion of my country/* 

We fancy that my lords muft have been efpecially 
ftruck with, and rather grimly fmiled at fome 
parts of the above addrefe. Mr. Manly's telling 
him that the only means of faving him would be 
by returning the money, is tranflated into '* I have 
been profecuted after the moft exprefs engagements, 
after the moft folemn affertions, and after the moft 
delufive and foothing arguments from Mr. Manly." 
The allufion to the interefts of his creditors is a 
nice bit of irony from the man who about a year 
before fought to pay them through the Bankruptcy 
Court. The queftion of profecution or non-profe- 
cution was, from the moment Mr. Manly preferred 
his charge of forgery before the Lord Mayor, out of 
his hands ; and it could only be as a drowning man 
catching at ftraws, that the doftor could have been 
influenced by fuch a promife. The queftion as to 
the admiflibility of the evidence of the " perfon 
avowedly a criminal, and who ftood in the fame 
light as myfelf,*' was rcferved for the confideration 
of the judges; and, though found guilty, fentencc 
was deferred until their lordfliips' opinion was given. 
This opinion was unanimous in favour of the 
legality of the evidence. The judges' decifion was 
communicated to the doftor on the 12 th of May, 
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and on the 26th he was brought to the bar to 
receive his fentence. He there made the following 
addrefs, which bears unmiftakeable evidence in its 
compofition of the help he had received from 
Dr. Johnfon. As thcfe addrefles are "Prifon 
Works," we make no apology for giving them here. 
He faid, "My lord, I now ftand before you a 
dreadful example of human infirmity. I entered 
upon public life with the expeftations common to 
young men, whofe education has been liberal, and 
whofe abilities have been flattered. And when I 
became a clergyman I confidered myielf as not 
impairing the dignity of the order. I was not idle, 
nor, I hope, a ufelefs miniften I taught the truths 
of Chriftianity with the zeal of conviftion and the 
authority of innocence. My labours were approved ; 
my pulpit became popular ; and I have reafon to 
believe that of thofe who heard me fome have been 
preferved from fin, and fome have been reclaimed. 
Condefcend, my lord, to think, if thefe confidera- 
tions aggravate my crime, how mufl: they embitter 
my punifhment. 

*^ Being diftinguiftied and elated by the confi- 
dence of mankind, I had too much confidence in 
myfelf ; and thinking my integrity — what others 
thought it— eftablifhed in fincerity and fortified by 
religion, I did not confider the danger of vanity, 
nor fuipefted the deceitfulnefs of my own heart. 
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The day of conflid: came, in which temptation 
furprifed and overwhelmed me ! I committed the 
crime, which I entreat your lordfhip to believe that 
my confcience hourly reprefents to me in its full 
bulk of mifchief and malignity. Many have been 
overpowered by temptation, who are now among 
the penitent in heaven ! 

" For an aft, now waiting the decifion of vin- 
didlive juftice, I will not prefiime to oppofe the 
counterbalance of almoft tliirty years (a great part 
of the life of man) paffed in exciting and exer- 
cifing charity ; in relieving fuch diftrefles as I now 
feel; in adminiftering thofe confolations which I 
now want. I will not otherwife extenuate my 
offence, than by declaring, what many drcumftances 
make probable, that I did not intend to be finally 
fraudulent. Nor will it become me to apportion 
my own punifliment, by alleging that my fuflFer- 
ings have been not much lefs than my guilt. I 
have fallen from reputation, which ought to have 
made me cautious, and from a fortune, which ought 
to have given me content. I am funk at once into 
poverty and fcorn : my name and my crime fill the 
ballads in the ftreets ; the fport of the thoughtlefe, 
and the triumph of the wicked. 

** It may feem ftrange, my lord, that, remem- 
bering what I have lately been, I fhould wilh to 
continue what I am ; but contempt of death, how 
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fpccioufly foever it might mingle with heathen 
virtues^ has nothing in it fuitable to Chriftian 
penitence. 

'* Many motives impel me to long earneftly for 
life. I feel the natural horror of a violent death, 
and the univerfal dread of untimely difToIution. I 
am deiirous to recompenfe the injury I have done 
to the clergy, to the world, and to religion ; and to 
efface the fcandal of my crime by the example of 
my repentance. But, above all — I wifh to die with 
thoughts more compofed, and calmer preparations. 

"The gloom and confufion of a prifon, the 
anxiety of a trial, and the inevitable viciflitudes of 
paflion, leave not the mind in a due difpofition for 
the holy exercifes of prayer and felf-examination. 
Let not a little life be denied me, in which I may, 
by meditation and contrition, prepare myfelf to 
ftand at the tribunal of Omnipotence, and fupport 
the prcfence of that Judge, who fhall diftribute to 
all according to their works ; who will receive to 
pardon the repenting finner ; and from whom the 
merciful fhall obtain mercy. 

" For thefe reafbns, my lord, amidil fhame and 
mifery, I yet wifh to live ; and mofl humbly im- 
plore that I may be recommended by your lord- 
fhip to the clemency of his Majefly.'* 

This may be confidered a very fine piece of 
writing. Yet, confidering the docftor's life, we are 
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rather aftonlfhed at a few of the fentences of his 
addrefs. Speaking of the almoft thirty years of his 
miniftry, he fays, that among other Chriftian deeds 
he had done, he had been employed *Mn re- 
lieving fuch diftrefles as I now feel." In the year 
1772, the living of Hockliflfe, in Bedfordihire, was 
obtained by the dodlor; and returning thence to 
London he was once flopped by a highwayman near 
Pancras. The fellow difcharged a piftol into the 
carriage, which did no other damage but break the 
glafe window. For this he was tried — as he dc- 
ferved to be ; of this attempt he, on the evidence 
of Dr. Dodd, was found guilty and hanged. We 
have no record of the reverend profecutor moving 
a ftej), or faying a word, to refcue this viftim of the 
fame barbarous and cruel law by which the doftor 
himfelf fufFered. In footh, his miniflrations did 
not confifl in vifiting the prifoner, and in relieving 
fuch diflrefles as he then felt. Between the popular 
preacher of St. Olave's and the condemned high- 
wayman who had broken the glafs of his carriage 
window, there was little manifeflation of the Chrif- 
tian dowry of mercy. It is, however, to be 
doubted if the latter were not the honefler man of 
the two. The fame infincerity runs through the 
whole addrefs— an utter forgetfulnefs of his pafl 
life and its follies ; a foolifh attempt to lefTen the 
blacknefs of his own crime, by crying out again and 
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again that he had made reftitution. He admirably 
illuftrates the words of our fubtleft-thinking eflayift, 
Mr. Helps, when he makes the philofophic Count 
Edgar von Straubenheim, while meditating a crime, 
exclaim : — 

" What (hould I fay of any other man ? 
But then our own mifdeeds are quite peculiar. 
White at the edges, ihading into darknefs. 
Not wholly black like other men*s enormities. 
Theirs are the thunder-clouds ; ours but the ftreaks 
Acrois the fetting sun. — No, no 1 I*m not 
A fool like that. I know fiill well *tis bafe, 
Supremely bafe ; nathelefs it ihall be done. 
If there were time, fome other courfe we might 
Devife; but that 's what fcoundrels always fay— 
If there were time, they would replace, repay, 
In virtue's filvery path they would walk leifurcly." • 

All was of no avail. He was fentenced ; and on 
the a 7th of June, 1777, he fuffered the extreme 
penalty of the law at Tyburn. 

Every effort that could be was made to obtain 
his pardon. The jury that found him guilty 
unanimoufly figned a memorial, and prefented it to 
the Court, recommending him to mercy. The 
Corporation of the City of London petitioned on 
his behalf and prefented it at St. James's in a body, 
with the Lord Mayor at their head. The charities 
he had helped in life worked hard for him in his 
hour of peril. Clergymen fent up individual 

♦ «' Oulita, the Serf." Act i., fc 5. 
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petitions imploring grace. The fair fingers that 
had before been fo induftrioufly employed in work- 
ing bands and flippers and braces^ were now as 
afliduous in the more Chriilian labour of getting 
fignatures to the prayer for pardon or remiffion. 
It is faid that nearly thirty thoufand fignatures wete 
obtained. The great and good Dr. Johnfon pub- 
liflied fbme cogent reafons why he fhould be 
pardoned. All, however^ was of no avail. And 
looking at it now, we do not fee how they could 
have been. The law was abominably cruel; the 
puniftiment, compared with the crime, was out of 
all proportion; it was a difgrace to the ftatutc- 
book and to the age which endured it. Still it was 
the law, and while men were being hanged almoft 
every week for the fame, ay, even for lefs ofiences, 
we do not fee on what ground the miniilers could 
have recommended the king to have exercifed his 
prerogative of mercy in favour of Dr. Dodd. 
We rejoice that the progrefs of our nation in law 
reform and in humanity has fwept away this and 
other like Draconic laws, which were a fliame to 
our civilifation and to our religion ; but we cannot 
fay that, while it was the law to hang for forgery, 
and while comparatively ignorant wretches were fo 
frequently fuffering for that crime, it would have 
been right to have pardoned this particular criminal. 
With the exception of his felcftion of the " Beau- 
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ties of Shakfpcare " and his *' Prifon Thoughts," 
the literary labours of Doftor Dodd arc very little 
known. The laft-mentioned work alone concerns 
us here; and on that we propofe to fay a few 
words. 

The " Prifon Thoughts/' although written in 
blank verfe, can fcarcely be called poetry. They 
are the fpafmodic, hyfteric, and infincere utterances 
of a weak man under affliftion. The power of 
felf-deception in the writer is fomething to be 
wondered at. To read thefe thoughts without any 
other record of his life, you would gather that he 
had committed ibme crime, not perhaps a very black 
one ; but that he was otherwife a good, pious, holy, 
perfecuted man. He is conftantly fhrieking out his 
complaints againft the world and its vices ; and now 
that he can no longer participate in them and enjoy 
them, they have become the objefts of his bittereft 
denunciations. You feel while reading '* thefe wild 
and wayward cries," that the grapes are four ; and 
the pity you would otherwife have is changed into 
fomething akin to contempt. The true tone of 
Chriftian meeknefs, and forrow, and repentance are 
wanting. Surely he who had tafted of thefe fo 
much denounced pleafures, who had fallen fo often 
and fo thoroughly under their fafcinations might 
have had a little more charity for thofe who were 
ftill flaves in the garden of the Syrens 1 Hisobjur- 
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gations are not fo much thofe of one difgufted with 
the fins^ as of one unable to be a participator in 
them. So ftriking is this air of fuperficial and oftcn- 
tatious piety ; fo vehement is the aflertion of this 
horror at the doings of the world ; fo apparent is it 
t}iat nbife/ and fhrieks, and groans are no true 
meafure of the writer's true feelings ; that all the 
time you read there is ringing in your ears the 
dreary, monotonous, and unpleafant old proverb: — 

** When the devil was fick, the devil a xsonk would be ; 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he." 

You cannot believe the man. His oblivioufnds 
pf the paft is as great as if he had drunk of Lethe's 
ftream. His aflumption of piety is fo ofFenfive, 
his cenfures fo abound with cant, that the mind 
fickens as with naufea at the feeming hypocrisy. 
Let us fubftantiate thefe charges by an examination 
of the work, and by the author's own words. As 
proofs of fpafm and hyfterics, you can open the 
"Prifon Thoughts" at almoft any page and find 
them : — 

" Burft into tears, mj foul { 
Gu(h, every pore of my diftrafted frame, 
Gufli into drops of blood 1 " 

** Give me the angel's clarion I — Let me found 
Loud as the blaft which (hall awake the dead ; 
Oh, let me found, and call the (lumberers forth 
To view the vifion which deluiion charms ; 
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To ihake the potent incantations off; 
Or ere it burft in ruin on their foub. 
As it has burft on mine." 

** Why then, myfterious Proyidence, purfued 
With (uch unfeeling ardour 1 Why purfued 
To death's dread bourn, by men to me unknown I 
Why — Stop the deep queftion ; it overwhelms my foul ; 
It reels, it ftaggers ! — Earth turns round 1 — My brain 
Whirls in confufion ! my impetuous heart 
Throbs with pulfations not to be reftrained ! 
Why ? — where ? — Oh, Chefterfield ! my fon, my fon ! 
Nay, talk not of compofure ! I had thought 
That marble-eyed feverity would crack 
The ilender nerves which guide my reins of fenfe. 
And give me up to madneis." ' 

Such incoherent utterances abound ; thefe^ it may 
be urged, the horror of his pofition, the fenfe of his 
guilt, and the confcioufnefs of what men would fay 
and were faying of him, may excufe. Be it fo ; 
what can we fay of fuch writing as the following? — 

'' Yet not prefumptuous deem it. Arbiter 
Of human thoughts, that through the long, long gloom 
Of multiplied tranfgrefHons, I behold 
Complacent fmiling on my iickening foul 
* Delight in Thy loved Sabbaths I' Well Thou knoVft— 
For Thou know'ft all things— that the cheerful round 
Of that bleft day's returns, for circling weeks, 
For months, for years, for more than thrice fcven years, 
Was mufic to my heart ! My feet rejoiced 
To bear me to Thy temples, haply fraught 
With comfort*s tidings ; with Thy gofpel'B truth. 
The gofpel of Thy peace I Oh, well Thou know'ft. 
Who knoweft all things, with what welcome toil, 
What pleaiing afUduity I fearched 
Thy heavenly word, to learn Thy heavenly will ; 
That faithful I might minifter its truth. 
And of the high commiilion nought keep back 

T 2 
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From the great congregation ! Well Thou know*ft, 
—Sole, facred witnefs of my priyate hours- 
How copioufly I bath'd with pleading tears. 
How eameftly in prayer coniigned to Thee, 
The humble efforts of my trembling pen ; 
My beft, weak efforts in my Matter's caufe ; 
Weak as the feather 'gainft the giant's fhield. 
Light as the gof'mer floating on the wind. 
Without Thy aid onmipotent ! Thou know'ft 
How, anxious to improve in ev'ry grace 
That beft to man's attention might commend 
Th' important meflkge, ftudious I applied 
My feeble talents to the holy art 
Of fuaiive elocution \ emulous 
Of every acquifition which might clothe 
In pureft dignity the pureft work, 
The firft, the higheft office man can bear, 
* The MefFcnger of God ! ' And well Thou know'fl, 
—For all the work, as all the praife is Thine— 
What fweet fuccefs accompanied the toil : 
What harvefVs bleff'd the feed-time ! Well Thou know'ft 
With what triumphant gladnefs my rapt foul 
Wrought in the vineyard ! how it thankful bore 
The noonday's heat, the evening^s chilly froft. 
Exulting in its much-loved Matter's caufe 
To fpend, and to be fpent ! and bring it home 
From triple labours of the well-toiled day, 
A body by fatigue o'erbome ; a mind 
Replete with glad emotions to its God I *' 

This is not a bad piAurc of a good hard-working 
parilh prieft. The objeftion to it is that, fo far as it 
pretends to be autobiographical, it is not true. Dr. 
Dodd was anything but this. His own words con- 
vift him. In a paper which he wrote in pri(bn with 
the intention that it fhould have been read at his 
execution by Mr. Vilette, the ordinary of Newgate, 
he fays, *' The little good that now remains in my 
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power is to warn others againft thofe temptations 
by which I have been feduced. I have always finned 
againft convidion ; my principles have never been 
fhaken; I have always confidered the Chriftian 
religion as a revelation from God, and its Divine 
author as the Saviour of the world : but the laws 
of God, though never difowned by me, have been 
often forfaken. I was led aftray from religious 
ftriftnefs by the delufion o^fliow and the delights of 
voluptuoufne/s . I never knew or attended to the calls of 
frugality y or the needful minutenefs of painful economy. 
Vanity and pleafure, into which I plunged, required 
expenfe difproportionate to my income ; expenfe 
brought diftrefs upon me ; and diftrefs, importunate 
diftrefs, urged me to temporary fraud." And fo to 
relieve importunate diftrefs, and to pay off fome 
300/., he committed a forgery for 4200/. ; and yet 
he had the audacity to depift fuch a pifture of more 
than thrice feven years of aftive Chriftian life in his 
** Prifon Thoughts '* at the time he muft have been 
writing his confeffion for Mr. Vilette. 

His parody of Othello's laft fpeech is perhaps 
more glaringly untrue and infincere than that which 
we laft quoted : — 

*' Then farewell, oh, my friends I light o'er my grave 
The green (bd lay, and dew it with the tear 
Of memory aiFc£lionate ! and you 
—The curtain drop deriiive, oh, my foes, 
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Your rancour drop ; and, candid, as I am, 
Speak of roe, hapleis ! Then you'll fpeak of one 
Whole bofom beat at pity*s gentleft touch 
From earlieft infancy: whofe boyifli mind 
In a6b humane and tender ever joyed ; 
And who — that temper by his inmoft fenfe 
Approved and cultivate with conftant care — 
Melted through life at forrow's plaintive tade. 
And urged, companionate with pleafure ran 
To ibothe the fulTerer and relieve the woe ! 
Of one, who, though to humble fortune bred. 
With fplendid gcnerofity's bright form 
Too ardently enamoured, turned his fight. 
Deluded, from fnigality's juft care. 
And parfimony needful ! One who fcomed 
Mean love of gold, yet to that power — his fcom 
Retorting vengeful — a mark'd vi£bim fell I 
Of one, who, wifuJpeOing and ill-formed 
For the imrld'sfiibtletiesy his hare breaft bore 
Unguarded^ open ; and ingenuous ^ thought 
All men ingenuous, frank^ and open too. 
Of one, who, warm with human paiHons, foft 
To tendered impreflions, frequent ruih'd 
Precipitate into the tangling maze 
Of error ; — inftant to each fault alive. 
Who, in this little journey through the world— 
Mifled, deluded oft, miftook his way ; 
Met with bad roads and robbers, for his fteps 
Infidious lurking : and by cunning craft 
Of fellow-travellers fometimes deceived. 
Severely felt of cruelty and fcom, 
Of envy, malice, and of ill report. 
The heavy hand oppreflive I One who brought 
—From ignorance, from indiscretion blind- 
Ills numerous on his head ; but never aimed 
Nor wiflied an ill or injury to man I 
Injured, with cheerful readine(s forgave $ 
Not for a moment in his happy heart 
Harboured of malice or revenge a thought : 
Still glad and bleft to avenge his foe's defpite 
By deeds of love benevolent I— of one — 
Oh painful contradidUon, who In God, 
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In duty, placed the fummit of his joy ; 
Yet left that God, that bliisftil duty left, 
Prepofterous, yile deferter { and received 
A juft return — defertion ftom his God, 
And confequential plunge into the depth 
Of all his prefent—- of all human woe I " 

The felf-decqjtion, if not fomething worfe, of 
this paflage muft ftrike eycry one. Its fpccial plead- 
ing is fupreme ; but with the fafts of his life before 
him^ he muft indeed be a dull reader who is not 
able to (ee through its (it may be unconfcious) de- 
ception and infincerity. Yet this muft yield in 
hypocritical audacity to our next quotation. Before 
we make it, however, we muft refer to a part of 
the doftor*s life already narrated. After the 
anonymous offer to bribe Lady Apfley to procure 
him the living of St. X5eorge*s, Hanover-fquare, the 
name of Doftor Dodd was of courfe on every one's 
lips, his ignominious aft the fubjeft for all kinds 
of comment. The only notice he took of it him- 
ielf was to publifti the following moft lame and 
unfatisfaftory letter. It is addrefled to the editor of 
an evening paper :— 

"Sir, — May I eameftly entreat, through the 
channel of your paper, that the candid public will 
fufpend their fentence in my cafe? Under the 
preffure of circumftances exceedingly adverfe, and 
furniftied with no proofs of innocence but which 
are of a negative nature, there is left for me at pre- 
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fent no mode of defence but that of an appeal to a 
life paiTed In public fervice, and an irreproachable 
attention to the duties of my funftion. How im- 
poiEble it is to oppofe the torrent of popular invec- 
tive, the world will judge. It is hoped, however, 
that time will, ere long, put fome circumftan'ces in 
my power which may lead to an elucidation of this 
affair, evince to the fatisfaftion of mankind my in- 
tegrity, and remove every ill impreflion with regard 
to the proceedings which have juftly jncenfed a moft 
reipedable perfonage, and drawn fuch misfortune 
upon me. William Dodd." 

Of courfe fuch a letter only excited without 
iatisfying public curiofity. The doftor's crime was 
only exceeded by the doftor's folly. Such a man 
and fuch an aft was certain to provoke the wits of 
the time, and expofe its perpetrator to their mer- 
cilefs quizzing and irony. Something of the feeling 
of the time may be gathered from a paffage in a 
letter of Horace Walpole to Lady Oflbry. Writing 
on the 29th of January, 1774, he fays, "So does 
King George, who has ordered the pure precife 
Dr. Dodd to be ilruck oiF the lift of his chaplains ; 
not for gallantry with a Magdalen, as you would 
expeft, but for offering a thumping bribe to my 
Lord Chancellor for the fat living of St. George's 
(Hanover-fquare). It is droll that a young comedy 
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divine fhould have fallen into the (in not of Mary 
the Penitent^ nor of her hoft> Simon the Phariiee^ 
but of Simon Magus. Perhaps as the doftor mar- 
ried Lord Sandwich's miftrefs he had had enough of 
des filles repenties." * Foote of courfe made uic 
of the ** young comedy divine,'* or ''macaroni 
parfon/* as the town called him. He furely was a 
legitimate fubjeft for the fatirift of the follies and 
the vices of the day. Fairer or lefs objeftionable 
game Foote n^ver aimed at. Speaking of the play 
of the ''Cozeners/' in which Dr. Dodd is introduced 
as Dr. Simony, Mr. Forfter fays, " Here again was 
legitimate fatire. It expofed traffickers in vice, 
denounced the prevailing lax morality as to places 
in great men's gifts, laughed at Charles Fox's 
match-making adventure, and held up to reproba- 
tion macaroni preachers and traders in fimony. 
Here Mrs. Rudd rehearfed what fhe foon after 
acted with the Perreaus, and a gibbet was fet up for 
Dr. Dodd three years before Lord Chefterfield 
hanged him." f The manner in which the fatirift 
did his work has been fo admirably fummarifed by 
Mr. Forfter, that we enrich our pages by quoting 
it. He fays, " But the moft mafterly iketch in the 
' Cozeners ' was that of the falhionable preacher, 

• ** Horace Walpole's Letters." Cunningham's Edition. Vol. vi. 

P- 55- 

t **Forfier*s Biographical ElTays: Samuel Foote.'* Vol. ii. p. 423. 
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Dr. Dodd. This wretched perfon had very reccndy 
offered a large bribe to Lady Apfley on condition 
that fhe obtained for him> from the Chancellor, 
the living of St. George's, Hanover-fijuare, and 
fuch indignation was excited by it, and by 
Foote's expofure of it in this play, that Dodd's 
name was ftruck out of the lift of the king's chap- 
lains. He is introduced as Dr. Simony, and from 
the flattering portrait of his admiring wife, fome 
few traits may be drawn for the reader's edification. 
The doftor's powers, according to this partial wit- 
neis, are pretty well known about town; not a 
more populous preacher within the found of Bow- 
bells. And (he don't mean the nobility only — 
those every canting fellow can catch ; but the beft 
people of fafhion arn't afliamed to follow her 
Doftor. Nor is he one of the humdrum, drawling, 
long-winded tribe ; he never crams congregations, 
or gives them more than they can carry away ; not 
more than ten or twelve minutes at moft. Even 
the Duchefs Dowager of Drowfy was never known 
to nod at her Doftor. Moreover, he doefn't pore, 
with his eyes clofe to the book, like a clerk that 
reads the firft leflbn — not he ! but all extemporary. 
Madam, with a cambric handkerchief in one hand, 
and a diamond ring on the other. And thefe he 
waves this way and that way, and he curtfics, and 
he bows, and he bounces, that all the people are 
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ready to . But then, flic interrupts herfelf 

with enthufiafm, his wig ! She is fure all muft 
admire his dear wig; not with the buftiy brown 
buckles, dangling and dropping like a Newfound- 
land fpaniel, but fliort, rounded ofF at the ear to 
fliow his plump cherry cheeks, white as a curd, 
feather- topped, and the curls as clofe as a cauli- 
flower. He is fo obedient too — as humble and 
meek as a curate; does only his duties; never 
fcruples to bury, though it be but a tradefman — 
unlefs indeed he happens to be better engaged. 
Then he is fo cheerful, and has fuch a choice col- 
leftion of fongs. Why, he is conftantly afked to 
the great city feafts, and does, flie verily believes, 
more in-door chriftenings than any three of the 
cloth. But above all, her Doftor is none of your 
fchifmatics — believes in the whole thirty-nine! 
And fo he would if there were nine times as many. 
Such is the excellent Dr. Simony, of a race, we 
fear, not yet quite extinft upon the earth." * 

This defcription can in no wife be faid to be over- 
charged. Not a word but the Doftor richly 
merited. Doubdefs it flung, flung deeply. One 
fo fufceptible as the Dodor was to public opinion 
muft have winced at the fliarp-pointed arrows of 

♦ " Forftcr's Biographical EfTays : Samuel Footc." Vol. ii. pp. 
423-4. Thefcene from the " Cozeners/* of which the above is an 
abftrafly occurs in the firft a6^ of that witty and pungent drama. 
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the fktirifl ! To allude to it at all in fuch a work 
as "Prifon Thoughts" fhowed an abfence of de- 
licacy fomewhat remarkable. It was fiire to pro- 
voke the queftion as to whether the fatirifl: was not 
right in thus delineating the divine^ and the anfwer 
was certain to be in the affirmative. This the 
Dodbor knew^ and in order to get a little fympathy> 
writes as if Foote, by making Mrs. Simony de- 
fcribe her lord and mafter^ was fatirifing not the 
Doftor but his wife ! Here is this piece of fuper- 
lative hypocrify : 

'< Yes, yes, thou coward mlmlcy painper'd vice, 
High praife be Aire is thine. Thou haft obtain'd 
A worthy triumph ! Thou haft pierced to the quick 
A weak, an amiable female heart, 
A conjugal heart rooft faithful, moft attached : 
Tet I can pardon thee j for^ poor buffoon^ 
Thy *vices muft be fed i and thou muft Uve^ 
Luxurious Kve, a foe to God and man ; 
Commiffioned live thy foifon to diffuse, 
And taint the public virtue ivith thy crimes" 

For cool effrontery and unblulhing imperti- 
nence^ the lines in italics are probably without 
parallel. 

We faw that Dr. Samuel Johnfon took a very 
aftivc part in trying to obtain a remiffion of the 
fentence of death. He helped the prifoner in feveral 
ways, but would not vifit him ; he faid to Bofwell, 
" It would have done him more harm than good to 
Dodd, who once expreflcd a defire to fee him, but 
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not earneftly." Johnfon, however, wrote the 
fpeech delivered at the Old Bailey when fentence of 
death was about to be pronounced on him, and 
which we have quoted. He alfo wrote the " Con- 
vi6k*s Addrefs to his unhappy Brethren," the fermon 
which the Doftor, with a few additions, delivered in 
the chapel of Newgate, on the 6th of June, 1777, 
and which he afterwards publifhed as his own. 
Dr. Johnfon was pleafed with this fermon, and 
** wrote to Mrs. Thrale with fome degree of com- 
placency, in Mifs Porteus* judgment (to whom he 
had not imparted his tranfaftions with Dodd) :— 
* Lucy faid, " When I read Dr. Dodd's fermon to 
the prifoners, I faid. Dr. Johnfon could not make 
a better." ' * His aftivity did not flop here ; he 
wrote to the king, and took, as Mr. Croker calls 
it, the *' liberty " to write to the Right Honourable 
Charles Jenkinfon, the Secretary-at-War, folicit- 
ing his influence with his royal matter. " But, 
although,'* fays Mr. Croker, **hc thus aftively 
aflifted in the folicitations for pardon, yet, in his 
private judgment, he thought Dodd unworthy of 
it, having been known to fay, that had he been the 
advifer of the king, he Ihould have told him that, 
in pardoning Dodd, his juftice in configning the 



♦ Bofwell's " Life of Dr. Johnfon j " Crokci^s edition, vol. iii. 
p. 506. 
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Perreaus * to their fentence would have been called 
in qucftion.^t 

To this conclufion we think all muft come^ who 
have any fixed principles upon the impartiality 
with which juftice ought to be adminiftered. The 
wifdom or the juflice of a law may be queftionable ; 
but while it exifts^ all who violate it muft expeA 
the fame punifhment. To hang a man for forgery 
was to punifh him in cruel excefs of his crime. It 
was an unrighteous law. We ought to be glad 
that the true fenfe of the relationfhip which fhould 
exift between crime and punifhment, that diftin- 
guifhes our own times, would not tolerate iuch a 
barbarous law ; we ought to rejoice that the moral 
feeling of the nation has fo far improved, that for 
one crime alone (and this under the proteft of many 
wife and good men) is capital punifhment retained ; 
but while the juflly condemned and wifely repealed 
law did exifl, and while men fufFered the extreme 
penalty for fuch a crime, we think it may be fafely 
averred that no one was ever fo puniftied more 
defervedly than the ''young comedy divine,'* and 
" macaroni parfon," Dodor Dodd. 

* The brothers Perreau were executed for forgery on the 17th 
January, 1776. 

t Bofwell's " Life of Dr. Johnfon j" Croker's edition, vol. iii. 
p. 513. 
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" On the whole, my private thought was : Firft, 
How happy it comparatively is for a man of any 
earneftnefs of life, to have no Biography written of 
him ; but to return filently, with his fmall, forely 
foiled bit of work, to the Supreme Silences, who 
alone can judge of it or him ; and not to trouble 
the reviewers, and greater or lefler public, with 
attempting to judge it ! The idea of * fame,' as they 
call it, pofthumous or other, does not infpire one 
with much ecftacy in thefe points of view. Secondly, 
That Sterling's performance, and real or feeming 
importance in this world, was aftually not of a 
kind to demand an exprefs Biography, even accord- 
ing to the world's ufages. His charafter was not 
fupremely original; neither was his fate in the 
world wonderful. What he did ^i^ inconfiderable 
enough ; and as to what it lay in him to have done, 
this was but a problem, now beyond poflibility of 
fettlement. Why had a Biography been inflided 
on this man ; why had not No-biography, and the 
privilege of all the weary, been his lot ? " 
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The above words, applied by Mr. Carlyle in 
refpeft to his own and Archdeacon Hare's Lives of 
the unfortunate Sterling, might with much more 
juftice be applied to James Montgomery. What 
crime had he committed, that his memory fhould 
be burdened with the feven volumes of biography 
which MefTrs. Holland and Everett have heaped 
upon it ? One volume about the fame fize as the 
fmalleft of the feven would have been an ample 
record of all that the amiable poet did or faid worth 
recording, and might, with tafte and ikiU, have 
formed a pleafant, a ufeful, and an interefting bio- 
graphy. This fpinning out of books is a great 
evil ; and one againft which every reader has a right 
to proteft, unlefs the fubjeft is of real importance^ 
and its full treatment imperatively demands a large 
and extenfive furface. We prefume that few will 
fay this of the life of Montgomery. A gende^ 
benevolent, pious, and amiable man ; twice impri- 
foned on foolifh charges, and without having com- 
mitted any crime ; for more than thirty years the 
proprietor and condudtor of a weekly newfpaper ; 
a regular attendant at Bible, Miffionary, and kin- 
dred fbcieties' meetings ; and the author of many 
poems which are pleafant to read, but which dilplay 
little of that fire from heaven which is the true in- 
dication of the infpired poet, and which are even 
now more frequently talked of than read. — What 
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had this man done^ that feven volumes of Biography 
ihould have been inflidted on him and the world ? 
We aik this queftion with a ftrong feeling of the 
injury committed, being now frefli from— or rather 
weary of— reading the more than two thoufand 
pages of mifcdlaneous fmall talk ; calendar of at- 
tendance at meetings; dates when the mereft 

* 

trifles were written ; unimportant extracfts from the 
Iris ; and the interminable letters which make up 
this heavy and ponderous monument to James 
Montgomery. From thefc volumes we epitomife 
the following brief iketch. 

James Montgomery was bom at Irvine, Ayrfliire, 
on the 4th of November, 1771. His parents were 
aAive members of the Moravian Church, in whofe 
caufe they laboured zealoufly, and to which they de- 
voted their lives with all the calmnefs of the ancient 
martyrs. It is an honour of itfelf to be the child of 
fuch parents. When young Montgomery was four 
years of age, the family went to Ireland, where they 
remaned until he was fix. His parents at the call 
of the Church accepted the office of miffionaries in 
the Weft Indian Iflands, where they nobly did their 
work, and laid down their lives in the caufe of their 
Mafter, Their fon was fent, to receive his educa- 
tion, to the Moravian Inftitution, which had been 
eftabliflied in 1 748 at Fulneck, near Leeds, York- 
fhire» He arrived here on the i6th of Oftober, 
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1777, and remained about ten years. His life at 
fchool does not appear to have been «thcr fatif- 
faftory to himfelf or his teacher. His mind was 
reftlefe and prone to melancholy. The peculiar 
views of his Church, and the reftrifted and narrow 
fyftem of education adopted, did not fill up the 
young poet's ideal ; and he was ever craving for 
fbmething which the eftabliihment did not provide, 
nor had ever anticipated. The only poetry to 
which he had accefs were the Hymns of the Church, 
Blair's ** Grave," and a few others of a fimilar nature. 
Such pabulum muft appear {cant indeed to thofe 
who have had free liberty to roam through the 
exhauftlefs pleafure-grounds of Englifti poetry. 
It was narrow enough for young Montgomery; 
and he was ever dreaming of fome great poetic 
viftory, of writing fome great poem, of which the 
poems he knew afforded him neither examples nor 
materials. He wrote myriads of verfcs on the 
model of the Hymns of the Moravians, and was 
always projeAing fome great work. The teacher 
ufed to read Blair's " Grave** to his pupils ; and 
Montgomery thus records his own idea of a poem, 
which is a curious one. He fays, *' I afterwards 
refolved, oddly enough, that when I became a man, 
I would write a round poem ; this notion was per- 
petually in my head ; an idea of round being my 
idea of perfedion." Again, "I wrought it out in 
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my own mind^ as a pebble is rounded by the 
ftream ; I always aimed at it from the beginning. 
My firft idea, as I have before told you, was to 
write a round poem ; this was early my beau ideal of 
perfeftion ; and never fhall I forget the impreflion 
this vague notion made upon my boyifti imagi- 
nation. I remember as well as if it was but yefter- 
day, how I leaned upon a rail, while I flood upon 
fome fteps at Fulneck, and deeply and filently 
muied in my mind on the commotion which would 
be produced upon the public by the appearance of 
this round poem** 

It is not wonderful that fuch a boy fhould not 
fall naturally and gracefully into the fober routine of 
a Moravian Inftitution ; and that the defire of his 
preceptors to make a minifter of him fhould not be 
gratified. To this failure of their fcheme the teachers 
did not at once yield ; but at laft found that even 
their fyflem could not fubdue nature, although it 
might often control the feelings of thofe who ac- 
cept its difcipline. It was at length refolved to put 
him to a trade, and in 1787 young Montgomery 
was fent to a tradefman, a member of the Moravian 
Church, at Wath, and there for a year and a half he 
ferved behind the counter. Weary of this he made 
up his mind to run away, and in 1790 fet off to 
London to feek his fortune. His worldly poffcf- 

fions were very fmall, but* he had fome manufcripts 

u 2 
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and many hopes. At London he applied to Mr. 
Harrifon^ and although his poems were not putK 
lifhed, he was kindly treated^ and encouraged to 
proceed in his ftudies. He again returned to 
Wath, whence, in 1792, he proceeded to Sheffield, 
and by good fortune obtained employment with 
Mr, Gales, who was an audioneer, a printer, and 
proprietor of a newfpaper in Sheffield which had 
won fbme notoriety as an organ of liberal principles, 
at a time when it was dangerous to profefs and ad- 
vocate fuch principles. Mr. Gales foon reaped the 
reward ufual in thofe days — he became a marked 
man— -and Montgomery was not long in attaining 
that enviable pofition alfo. He aflifted Mr. Gales 
in the Sheffield Regifier until 1794, when that 
gentleman became a bankrupt, and had to fly for 
fafcty. Montgomery then eftablifhed the /r/V, the 
firft number of which appeared on the 4th of July, 
1 794« He was foon involved in trouble, and had 
to bear the penalty of being the advocate of popular 
freedom. His firft difficulty and his firfl perfecu- 
tion did not, however, arife out of the newfpaper, 
but from an event of fo trifling a nature, that we 
cannot do better, to fhow the fpirit of the times, 
than quote the poet's own account of this flrange 
occurrence, efpecially as it is from this event that 
Montgomery firft obtained the diflindion of being 
a Prifon Poet, He fays, *' Little more than a 
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month after I had become connefted with the news- 
paper^ I was one day called into the bookieller's 
ihop, where bufinefe orders were received. There 
I found a poor-looking elderly man, whom I re- 
collefted to have feen in the ftreet a little while 
before, when I was attradbed both by his grotefque 
appearance, and his comical addrefs as a ballad- 
monger* He flood with a bundle of pamphlets in 
his hand, crying out in a peculiar tone, ' Here you 
have twelve fongs for a penny/ Then he recapi- 
tulated at full length the title of each, thus : * The 
firft fong in the book is' — ^fo and fo ; ^ The fecond 
fong in the book is ' — fo and fo ; The third fong * 
— fo and fo ; and on he went, ' fo and fo,' to the 
end of the catalogue. He now offered me the 
ipecimen of an article in his line, and afked what he 
muft pay for fix quires of the fame* I immediately 
replied that I did not deal in fuch commodities, 
having better employment for my prefTes ; he muft 
therefore apply elfewhere (I believe I named a place 
where he might be ferved). ^But,' he rejoined, 
like one who had fome knowledge of the terms 
ufed by printers, * you have this ftanding in your 
office.' 'That is more than I know,' was my 
anfwcr. Taking up the printed leaf I perceived 
that it contained two copies of verfes with each of 
which I had been long familiar^ but had never feen 
them copied in that fhape before; at the top of 
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the page was the impreflion of a woodcut (Liberty 
and the Britilh lion), which I recogniied as having 
figured in the frontifpiece of an extinA perio(Hcal 
iflued by my predeccflbr, and entitled *The 
Patriot.* The paper, alfb, of which a large ftock 
had devolved to me, was of a particular kind, being 
the material of certain forms for the regiftration of 
freeholds under a ftill-bom A<ft of Parliament, 
printed on one fide only, and which had been fold 
for wafle. On difcovering this I went up into the 
office, and afked when and for whom fuch things as 
I held in my hand had been printed, as I had no 
knowledge of the job, * Oh, fir ! * faid the fore- 
man, * they were fet up ever fo long ago by Jack 
(Mr. Gales's apprentice, who had not been tranf- 
ferred to me), for himfelf, and to give away to his 
companions, and the matter is now flanding in the 
types, jufl as it was when you bought the flock in 
the office/ * Indeed,' I exclaimed : * but how came 
the ballad-feller, who was bawling out his twelve 
fongs for a penny the other day, to have a copy ? * 
— ^In explanation of this he flated that he had for- 
merly known him, when he himfelf was an appren- 
tice in an office at Derby, from which fuch wares 
were fupplied to hawkers. Hearing his voice in 
the flreet, he had called him in for old acquaintance 
fake, and, in the courfe of talking about trade, had 
fhown him an imprefTion of Jack*s fongs, by which 
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he thought his old acqu^ntance might make a few 
pence in his ftrange way. *Well, then/ faid I,. 
^ let the poor fellow have what he wants, if it will 
do him any good ; but what does he mean by fix 
quires ? ' — * Not quires of whole fheets, but fix 
times twenty-four copies of this fize,' was the in- 
formation which I received on this new branch of 
literature. I then went down flairs, and told my 
cuftomer that he might have the quantity he wanted 
for eighteen pence, which would barely be the ex- 
penfe of the paper and working off. He was con- 
tent, the order was executed, the parcel delivered 
by myfelf into his hand, and honeilly paid for by 
him ; away then he went, and I faw no more of 
him. I have often faid, when I have had occafion 
to tell this adventure of my romantic youth (for 
adventure it was, and no every-day one, as the 
iffue proved), that if ever in my life I did an ad 
which was neither good nor bad, or if either, rather 
good than bad, it was this." 

This ad, however, brought Montgomery to a 
gaol. The paper contained ^^ A Patriotic Song by a 
Clergyman of Belfaft," and one of the verfes ran thus : 

*' Europe's fate on the contefPs decifion depends, 
Moft important its ifliie will be \ 
For fliould France be fubdued, Europe's liberty ends. 
If (he triumphs the world will be free." 

This verfe, which is as falfe in fad as it is void of 
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poetry, although written to celebrate an anmverlary 
of the deftruftion of the Baftile, and referred to the 
Duke of Brunfwick's invafion of France in 1792, 
was madci out to be a libel on the war which at the 
time of its fale by Montgomery was raging between 
England and France; and two months after the 
balkd-fingef had purchafed them at the Iris 
office, Montgomery was charged with having pub- 
lifhed ^'feveral faUe, fcandalous, malicious, and 
feditious libels." For this crime he was tried at 
the Doncafter Seflions, held on the 22nd of January, 
1795. The trial laded nine hours, and ended in a 
verdift of guilty, and a fentence of three months' 
imprifonment in York Caftle, and a fine of twenty 
pounds. A curious light is thrown on this trial ; 
and a curious illuilration of thoie times is the pub- 
' lication of the documents connected with the trial, 
which came into Montgomery's hands in 1839. 
In the original draft of the brief delivered to the 
couniel for the profecution is the following pafiage: 
** The prifoner for a long time aAed as his (Mn 
Gales's) amanuenfis, and occafionally wrote efiays 
for the ncwfpaper. Since he has been the oftenfible 
manager and proprietor of the /m, he has 
purfued the fame line of conduct, and his printing- 
ofiice has been precifcly of the fame ftamp ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Without calling in queftion the names or charaders 
of fome of his principal fupporters, who ought to 
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aft difFercntly, fuffice it to fay, that this proiecution 
is carried on chiefly with a view of putting a flop to 
the meetings of the ajfociated clubs in Sheffield; and 
it is hoped that if we are fortunate enough to fuc- 
ceed in convidbing the prifoner, it will go a great 
way towards curbing the infolence they have 
uniformly manifefted, and particularly fince the late 
acquittals/' 

The Government were fortunate enough to get a 
conviftion, and added one more Xo the noble lift of 
Prifon Poets. 

The three months foon pafTed away, and the poet 
was once more free. This freedom was not, how- 
ever, of long duration. In a few months he was 
again in *^iron bars." He has ftated this fecond 
trial and imprifonment himfelf in fo brief a manner, 
that no fummary of ours could make it (horter. We 
therefore quote it: "Of my fccond offence,** he 
writes, ** trial, and imprifonment, I fhould not feel 
myfelf juftified, at this diftance of time, to republifh 
any detailed account. However political prejudice 
may have diiqualified each of us from being a judge 
in his own caufe, it was a perfonal aflair between 
the profecutor, a magiftrate, and myfelf, the writer 
of a paragraph in the Iris refledting hardly upon his 
condudfc in quelling a riot at Sheffield on the 4th of 
Auguft, 1795. For this a bill was found againft 
me at Barnflcy Seffions, in Oftober following: I 
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traverfed to Doncafter Seffions in January, 1796. 
There the trial came on, and, after an extraordinary 
fcene of contradidory evidence on both fides, a 
verdift was given ag^nfl me, and I was fentenced to 
fix months impri/onment in Tork Cafiley to pay a fine 
of thirty pounds to the king, and to give Jecwrity to 
keep the peace for two years. Neither of the profecu- 
tion, the verdift, nor the fentence, did I ever com- 
plain, confidering all the circumftances ; becaufe, 
according to the law of libel , there was ground for 
the firft, confliding teftimony that was deemed to 
warrant the fecond, and the third could not alto- 
gether be called vindidive. ^here and then^ though 
very difproportionately matched, my profecutor and 
I joined ifTue on the fame ground in an open court 
of juftice, face to face, and witnefs againfl witnefs. 
It was a fair * ftand-up fight ' between us, in which 
I was overcome, the jury being umpires; for I 
count as nothing the fidions of the indidment, the 
fpeeches of counfel, and the part which the magif- 
trates took to influence the proceedings/* 

Thus again was our poet confined in priibn ; and 
here did he folace his heart as fo many have done 
before him, by cultivating and wooing the Muie. To 
him, as to the other incarcerated finging birds, the 
fpirit of poetry came, cheered him with her bright 
prefence ; bleffed him with her fweet miniftrations ; 
confoled him with her whifperings of hope; and 
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ipreading her glorious mantle over the gloom of the 
prifbn houie, made it a fairy fcene of bright vifions 
and foul-fbothing creations of another world. There 
<' the writer amufed his imagination with attiring 
his forrows in verfe^ that, under the romantic ap- 
pearance of fiftion, he might fometimes forget that 
his misfortunes were real." 

The poetry written by Montgomery in prifon 
coniifts of nine pieces. They add fcarccly anything 
to his fame ; and, although like mod of his works, 
the mufings of his gentle, loving, and amiable heart, 
they are mufical and pleafant to read, they borrow 
their chief claim to our attention from the place 
and circumftances under which they were written. 
They are not, as very little of our author's poetry 
is, of a high order. They do not excite our fympa- 
thies, or move our feelings. Power and pathos are 
both wanting. The verfes are fimple and natural ; 
and have a mufic of their own which flows as pleafant 
and agreeably as a ftreamlet along its fhallow bed. 
You fee every pebble, every weed, every little 
minnow at the bottom ; the fun's rays reach the 
bed, and gliften on its ftores, and fparkle on the 
edges of every wavelet, and you yield to the fweet 
influences of the fcene, and leave it with a pleafant 
memory of it haunting you for many a day. It is 
the fame with our author's fhorter pieces. They 
have little of the ** thoughts that breathe, and words 
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that burn ;'* they have little power to mould or 
make a mind ; yet you always remember them as you 
do fweet flowers^ or a pretty face, or a fimple (bng, 
or a linnet's trill. The piercing note of the lark, nor 
the wondroufly-varied melody of the nightingale, are 
there ; but there is a chirping as natural, as true, 
and fometimes as welcome, as the drain of more 
gifted birds. Our firft extraft will illuftrate what 
we mean : — 

" VERSES TO A ROBIN RED-BREAST, 

** WHO VISITS THB WINDOW OP MT PRISON EVBRT DAT. 

" Welcome, pretty little ftranger \ 
Welcome to my lone retreat I 
Here, fecure from every danger. 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat.. 
Robin ! how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty I 

** Now, though tyrant Winter, bowling, 
Shakes the world with tempefts round, 
Heaven above with vapours fcowling, 
Froft imprifons all the ground ;— 
Robin, what are thefe to thee ? 
Thou art bleft with liberty. 

" Though yon fair majeftic river 
Mourns in folid icy chains \ 
Though yon flocks and cattle (hiver 
On the defoiated plains ;— 
Robin ! thou art gay and free, 
Happy in thy liberty. 



<c 



Hunger never (hall diftrefs thee, 
While my cates one crumb afford $ 

Colds nor cramps ihall e'er opprefs thee ; 
Come and (hare my humble board : 
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Robin ! come and live with me, 
Live — yet ftill at liberty. 

'* Soon ihall Spring, in fmiles and bluihes. 
Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid the enamour'd buflies. 
Thy fwcet fong fliall warble clear ; 
Then fliall I too, join'd with thee. 
Swell the Hymn of Liberty. 

" Should fome rough unfeeling Dobbin, 
In this iron-hearted age, 
Seize thee on thy neft, my Robin, 
And confine thee in a cage. 
Then, poor prifoner ! think of me, 
Think— and figh for liberty." 

The "Pleafures of Imprifonment," in two Epiftlcs 
to a friend^ give a full detail of the way in which he 
employed his time in gaol. They (how how his 
mind was capable of taking advantage of his fitua- 
tion^ and how the imagination has power to turn 
even a prifon-cell into a fcene of enchantment. 
From the firft of the epiftles we feledl the following 
paflages : — 

" Sometimes to fairy land I rove \ 
Thofe iron rails become a grove ; 
Thefe ftately buildings fall away. 
To mofs-grown cottages of clay ; 
Debtors are changed to jolly fwains. 
Who pipe and whiftle on the plains ; 
Yon felons grim, with fetters bound, 
Are fatyrs wild, with garlands crownM ; 
Their clanking chains are wreaths of flowers ; 
Their horrid cells ambrofial bowers : 
The oaths expiring on the tongues 
Are metamorphofed into ibngs ; 
While wretched female prifoners, lo \ 
Are Dianas nymphs of virgin fnow. 
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Thofe hideous walls with verdure (hoot ; 

Thefe pillars bend with blufliing fruit ; 

That dunghill fwells into a mountain \ 

That pump becomes a purling fountain ; 

The noifome fmoke of yonder mills 

The circling air with fragrance fills ; 

This horfe-pond fpreads into a lake, 

And fwans of ducks and geefe I make ; 

Sparrows are changed to turtle-doves. 

That bill and coo their pretty loves; 

Wagtails, turned thruflies, charm the vales, 

And tomtits fing like nightingales. 

No more the wind through key-holes whiftles. 

But fighs on beds of pinks and thiftles^ 

The rattling rain that beats without, 

And gurgles down the leaden fpout, 

In light, delicious dew diftils. 

And melts away in amber rills ; 

Elyfium rifes on the green. 

And health and beauty crown the fi:ene. 

" Then by the enchantre^ Fancy led, 
On violet banks I lay my head \ 
Legions of radiant forms arife, 
In fair array before mine eyes ; 
Poetic viiions gild my brain, 
And melt in liquid air again ; 
As in a magic-lantern clear, 
Fantaftic images appear, 
That beaming from the fpe6lral glafs. 
In beautiful fucceilion pafs, 
Yet fteal the luftre of their light 
From the deep (hadow of the night: 
Thus, in the darknefs of my head, 
Ten thoufand fliining things are bred, 
That borrow fplendour from the gloom, 
As glow-worms twinkle in a tomb." 



Wc fliall conclude our extrafts from Mont- 
gomery's prifon-poems by quoting his 
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"ODE TO THE EVENING STAR. 



«< 



Hail ! refplendcnt Evening Star I 
Brightly beaming from afar ; 
Faireft gem of pureft light 
In the diadem of night. 

** Now thy mild and modeft ray 
Lights to reft the weary day ; 
While the luftre of thine eye 
Sweetly trembles through the fkj ; 
As the clofing fliadows roll. 
Deep and deeper round the pole, 
Lo I thy kindling legions bright 
Steal infenfibly to light ; 
Till, magnificent and clear, 
Shines the fpangled atmofphere. 

" In thefe calmly-pleafing hours. 
When the foul expands her powers. 
And on wings of contemplation, 
Ranges round the vaft creation ; 
When the mind's immortal eye 
Bounds, with rapture, to the fky. 
And in one triumphant glance. 
Comprehends the wide expanfe. 
Where ftars, and funs, and fyftems fliine. 
Faint beams of Majesty Divine ;— 
— Now, when vifionary fleep 
Lulls the world in (lumbers deep. 
When filence, awfully profound. 
Breathes folemn infpiration round ; 
Queen of Beauty ; queen of ftars ! 
Smile upon thefe frowning bars, 
Softly Aiding from thy fphere, 
Condelcend to vifit here. 

'' In the circle of this cell. 
No tormenting demons dwell : 
Round thefe walls, in wild defpatr, 
No agoniiing fpe^res glare j 
Here refide no furies gaunt ; 
No tumultuous paflions haunt } 
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Fell revenge^ nor treachery bafe ; 
Guilt, with bold unblufhing face ^ 
Pale remorfe, within whofe breaft 
Scorpion- horrors murder reft ; 
Coward malice, hatred dire, 
Lawlefs rapine, dark defirc, 
Pining envy, frantic ire ; 
Never, never dare intrude 
On this penfive folitude : 
—But a forely-hunted deer 
Finds a fad afylum here ; 
One whofe panting fides have been 
Pierced with many an arrow keen \ 
One, whofe deeply-wounded heart 
Bears the fears of many a dart. 
In the herd he vainly mingled ; 
From the herd when harihiy fingled. 
Too proud to fly, he fcorn*d to yield \ 
Too weak to fight, he loft the field } 
Affail'd and captive led away, 
He fell a poor inglorious prey. 

'< Deign then, gentle Star ! to (hed 
Thy foft luftre round mine head ; 
With cheering radiance gild the room. 
And melt the melancholy gloom. 
When I fee thee, from thy fphere, 
Trembling like a brilliant tear. 
Shed a fympathifing ray 
On the pale expiring day. 
Then a welcome emanation 
Of reviving confolation, 
Swifter than the lightning's dart. 
Glances through my glowing heart \ 
Soothes my forrov^s, lulls my woes, • 
In a foft, ferene repofe. 
Like the undulating motion 
Of the deep, majeftic ocean, 
When the whifpering billows glide 
Smooth along the tranquil tide ; 
Calmly thus, prepared, refign^d, 
Swells the independent mind. 
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•' But when through clouds thy beauteous light, 
Streams in fplendour on the night, 
Hope, like thee, my leading ftar. 
Through the fuUen gloom of care, 
Sheds an animating ray 
On the dark, bewildering way. 
Starting then with fweet rurprife. 
Tears of tranfport fwell mine eyes 5 
Wildly through each throbbing vein. 
Rapture thrills with pleafing pain ; 
All my fretful fears are banifli'd. 
All my dreams of anguifh vanifliM j 
Energy my foul infpires. 
And wakes the mufe*s hallow'd fires ; 
Rich in melody, my tongue 
Warbles forth fpontaneous fong. 

^' Thus my prifbn moments gay 
Swiftly, fweetly pais away ; 
Till the laft long day declining, 
O'er yon tower thy glory fliining. 
Shall the welcome fignal be 
Of to-morrow's liberty ! 
Liberty, triumphant borne, 
On the rofy wings of mom, 
Liberty fliall then return. 
Rife to fet the captive free. 
Rife, O Sun of Liberty!" 

Montgomery turned his back on the prifon 
doors on the 5th of July, 1796, and from that 
day to his death at the advanced age of eighty- 
three, his life was one of very few incidents. It 
may -be fummed up by faying that the time 
was ipent in worthy and noble work — writing 
for the Iris ; writing and publifliing his poems ; 
leduring and attending religious meetings* For 
fifty-eight years he was thus ufefuUy and hon* 
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ourably employed. In 1 806 he publifhed his firft 
long poem, ** The Wanderer of Switzerland," and 
gained as a prize the wrath of the pugnacious 
Edinburgh Reviewers. This was followed by 
"The Weft Indies," and in 18 13 he gave to 
the public '^The World before the Flood." Six 
years afterwards he publiflied *^ Greenland ;" in 
1825 fold the /m, and in 1827 his beft poem, 
" The Pelican Ifland." To each of thefe volumes 
were added thofe various fliort poems which, 
more than the more ambitious endeavours, have 
made the name of Montgomery dear to thoufands. 
After a fhort illnefs, Montgomery died April 30th, 
1 854. He was never married. 

In taking a calm and careful furvey of our poet*s 
works, we confefs ourfelves unable to underftand 
either the cenfure of his adverfe critics, or the 
unmingled praifes of his friendly ones. To our 
mind, the truth lies between the two. He was 
not a great poet ; nor was he the mere fentimental 
verfifier which fome coniidered and repreiented 
him to be. His harp was not a ftrong one, nor 
did he ftrike it with a vigorous hand. We have 
recently re-read his poems for the firft time for 
feveral years ; and to read them in fucceflion, we 
found a rather weary tafk. There is a monotony 
in his ftrain; an unvaryin fmoothnefs in his 
verfification which leads to fatiety; the thought. 
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often not a great one to begin with, is attenuated 

to a degree which leaves the reader nothing to 

dwell on after the perufaL He is not a fug- 

gefHve poet. Even in his minor poems this is 

the cafe. And thus it happens that although he 

has added many beautiful little gems to our col* 

ledlions^ and fome of his poems will be remembered 

while there are men and women with child-like 

hearts to love iimplicity, and tendernefs, and 

child-like natures in others; he has added little 

to the ftock of thought which influences and 

moulds the world. Few of his lines have become 

the common property of the world, or helped to 

increafe the ftore of popular wifHom which does 

fo much to advance the growth and development 

of a people. He was a kind-hearted, gentle^ 

amiable and pious man, and his poetry difplays 

thefe very pleafant charadleriftics ; but it has little 

of *'the vifion and the faculty divine*' which 

are neceflary to enfure immortality either to his 

works or his name. The " Edinburgh Review ** 

may have been unneceflarily harfh ; but the 

** Wanderer in Switzerland'* is a wretched poem, 

which if publifhed in the prefent time would, if 

noticed at all, be met with much feverer cenfure, 

and a wonder would certainly be exprefled how 

any man could be found foolilh enough to write 

fuch verfes, or having been found foolifh enough 

s 2 
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to write them, he could ftill add to that folly 
the ftill greater folly of publifliing them. In his 
beft larger'poems, ** The World before the Flood,*' 
and ^^The Pelican Ifland,*' there is too little 
human intereft; and having read them once, 
there is little to induce one to refer to them again. 
A volume of feledions from his works might be 
made with advantage both to the author and the 
reader. We muft content ourfelves with quoting 
a few paftages, which appear to us moft fully to 
exprefs the beft qualities of our author. The firft 
feleftion ftiall be from " The Weft Indies'*:— 

" Lives there a favage ruder than the flare ? 
-^Cruel as death, infatiate as the grave, 
Falfe as the winds that round his veflel bloW| 
Remorfelefs as the gulph that yawns below. 
Is he who toils upon the wafting flood, 
A Chriftian broker in the trade of blood ; 
Boifterous in fpeech, in aflion prompt and bold, 
He buys, he fells — he fteals, he kills for gold. 
At noon, when flcy and ocean, calm and clear. 
Bend round his bark, one blue unbroken fphere. 
When dancing dolphins fparkle through the brine, 
And funbeam circles on the waters fliine : 
He fees no beauty in the heaven ferene. 
No foul-enchanting fweetnefs in the fcene, 
But, darkly fcowling at the glorious day, 
Curfes the winds that loiter on their way. 
When fwoln with hurricanes the billows rife, 
To meet the lightning midway from the flcies \ 
When from the unburden'd hold his flirieking flaves 
Are caft, at midnight, to the hungry waves \ 
Not for his victims ftranglcd in the deeps. 
Not for his crimes the harden^ pirate weeps, 
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But grimly fmilingy when the ftorm is b'er> 
Counts his fure gains, and hurries back for more. 
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Lives there a reptile bafer than the (lave ? 
— Loathfome as death, corrupted as the grave^ 
See the dull Creole, at his pompous board, 
Attendant vafTals cringing round their lord : 
Satiate with food, his heavy eyelids ciofe. 
Voluptuous minions fen him to repofe ; 
Prone on the noonday couch he lolls in vain, 
Delirious (lumbers rock his maudlin brain ; 
He ilarts in horror from bewildering dreams \ 
His bloodfhot eye with fire and frenry gleams ; 
He ftalks abroad ; through all his wonted rounds, 
The Negro trembles, and the lalh refounds. 
And cries of anguifh, thrilling through the air. 
To diftant fieUs his dread approach declare. 
Mark, as he pafTes, every head declined ; 
Then (lowly raifed, — to curfe him from behind. 
This is the verie(t wretch on nature's face, 
Own'd by no country, fpurn'd by every race ; 
The tether'd tyrant of one narrow fpan. 
The bloated vampire of a living man ; 
His frame,— a fungous form of dunghill birth. 
That taints the air, and rots above the earth ; 
His foul — ^has he a foul, whole fenfual breaft 
Of felfiih paflions is a ferpent's neft ? 
Who follows, headlong, ignorant, and blind. 
The vague brute in(lin6l of an idiot mind ; 
Whofe heart, 'midft fcenes of fufFering fenfelefs grown. 
E'en from his mother's lap was chillM to ftone ; 
Whofe torpid pulfe no focial feelings move ; 
A ftranger to the tendemefs of love. 
His motley harem, glads his gloating eye. 
Where ebon, brown, and olive beauties vie ; 
His children, fprung alike from (loth and vice, 
Are born his (laves, and loved at market price ; 
Has ke a foul ?^With his departing breath, 
A form (hall hail him at the gates of death, 
The (pe£lre Confcience, — ^(hrieking through the gloom, 
Man^ we (hall meet again beyond the tomb." 
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The following defcription of night in the fouthern 
hemifphere has been generally praifed and is worthy 
of praife. It is from '' The Pelican Ifland." 

" Nighty filenty cool, tranfpareiit, crown'd the day ; 
The (ky receded further into fpace. 
The ftars came lower down to meet the eye. 
Till the whole hemifphere, alive with light, 
Twinkled from eaft to weft by one confent. 
The conftellatlons round the ar^ic pole, 
That never fet to us, here fcarcely rofe. 
But in their ftead, Orion through the north 
Purfued the Pleiads ; Sirius, with his keen 
Quick fcintillations, in the zenith reign'd. 
The fouth unveilM its glories ; — there, the Wolf, 
With eyes of lightning watch'd the Centaur's fpear ; 
Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of Heaven 
Came failing from eternity \ the Dove, 
On filver pinions, wing'd her peaceful way j 
There, at the footftool of Jehovah's throne, 
The Altar kindled from His prefence blazed ; 
There, too, all elfe excelling, meekly ihone 
The Crois, the fymbol of redeeming love s 
The heavens declared the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament difplay*d his handy-work." 

To this beautiful paflage we may add from the 
fame poem a moil graphic defcription of a ibuthem 
tornado : — 

'' A cloud arofe amid the tranquil heaven. 
Like a man^s hand, but held a hurricane 
Within its grafp. Comprefl^d into a point. 
The tempeft flruggled to break looie. No breath 
Was ftirring, yet the billows roll'd aloof. 
And the air moanM portentously ; ere long 
The iky was hidden, darkneis to be felt 
Confounded all things \ land and water vaniih'd. 
And there was filence through the univerfe ,• 
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Silence^ that made my foul as defolate 

As the blind folitude around. Methought 

That I had paiTd the bittemefs of death 

Without the agony,— -had, unaware, 

Entered the unfeen world, and in the gap 

Between the life that is and that to come. 

Awaited judgment. Fear and trembling feized 

All that was mortal or immortal in me : 

A moment, and the gates of Paradife 

Might open to receive, or Hell be moved 

To meet me. Strength and fpirit fail'd ; 

Eternity enclosed me, and I knew not, 

Knew not, even then my deftiny. To doubt 

Was to defpair ; I doubted and defpair'd. 

Then horrible delirium whirled me down 

To ocean's nethermoft recefsj the waves 

Difparting freely, let me fall, and fall. 

Lower and lower, pafRve as a ftone. 

Yet racked with miferable pangs, that gave 

The fenfe of vain but violent refiftance : 

And ftill the depths grew deeper ; ftill the ground 

Receded from my feet as I approach'd it. 

how I long'd to light on rocks, that funk 
lake quickiands ere I touch'd them \ or to hide 
In caverns ever open to ingulf me. 

But, like the horizon's limit, never nearer I 

^' Meanwhile the irrepreflible tornado 
Burft, and involved the elements in chaos ; 
Wind, rain, and lightning, in one vaft exploiion, 
Ruih'd from the firmament upon the deep. 
Heaven's adamantine arch feemed rent afunder. 
And following in a catara£l of rums 
My fwift defcent through bottomlefs abyfTes, 
Where ocean's bed had been abforb'd in nothing. 

1 know no further. When again I faw 
The fun, the fea, the iiland, all was calm, 
And all was defolation : not a tree 

Of thoufands flourifhing erewhile fb fair, 
But now was fplit, uprooted, fnapt in twain. 
Or hurled with all its honours to the duft. 
Heaps upon heaps the fbreil giants lay. 
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E^en liko the flain in battle, fall'n to rife 
No more, till heaven, and earth, and fea, with all 
Therein, (hall perifli, as to me they feem'd 
To perifli in that ruthlels hurricane." 

Of Montgomery's (mailer poems we can fcarcely 
(peak too warmly* Of their kind they are per- 
haps unrivalled. In thefe gems the fkill of the 
worker is the higheft. They are polifhed, and 
touched, and retouched with a loving and a gifted 
hand. They are mufical with a melody of their 
own, which iets you chanting as you read them. 
Many of them have become, and will continue to 
be, general favourites. They are fo well known as 
to preclude the neceffity of making quotations 
from them here. We fhall only quote one, and 
with this poem conclude what we have to iky of 
James Montgomery. The poem illuftrates feveral 
of its author's traits. It is a good ipecimen of his 
fweet verfification ; it fhows his eftimate of his great 
contemporary poets; and gives his own idea of 
what is the true. 

« THEME FOR A POET. 

*' The arrow that fliall lay me low 
Was fliot from death^s unerring bow, 
The moment of my breath : 
And every footftep I proceed 
It tracks me with increafmg fpeed j 
I turn — it meets me, — Death 
Has given fuch impulfe to that dart, 
It points for ever at my heart. 
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** And now of me it muft be faid. 
That I have lived, that I am dead ; 
Of all I leave behind, 
A few may weep a little while, 
Then blcfs my memory with a finilc : 
What monument of mind 
Shall I bequeath to deathlefs Fame, 
That after times may love my name ? 

" Let Southey fing of war's alarms, 
The pride of battle, din of arms, 
The glory and the guilt, — 
Of nations barb'roufly enflaved. 
Of realms by patriot valour faved, 
Of blood inianely fpilt, 
And millions facrificed to &te. 
To make one little mortal great* 

** Let Scott, in wilder drains, delight 
To chant the Lady and the Knight, 
The tournament, the chafe. 
The wizard's deed without a name. 
Perils by ambufli, flood, and flame : 
Or pifturcsquely trace 
The hills that form a world on high. 
The lake that feems a downward flcy. 

*^ Let Byron, with untrembling hand, 
Impetuous foot and fiery brand. 
Lit at the flames of hell. 
Go down and fearch the human heart. 
Till fiends from every comer ftart. 
Their crimes and plagues to tell \ 
Then let him fling his torch away. 
And fun his foul in heaven*s pure day. 

** Let Wordfworth weave, in myftic rhyme. 
Feelings ineffably fublime. 
And fympathies unknown \ 
Yet fo our yielding breafts enthral, 
His genius fliall poifefs us all. 
His thoughts become our own. 
And, ftrangely pleafed, we ftart to find 
Such hidden treafures in wtr mind. 
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Let Campbell's Tweeter numbers flow, 
Through eveiy change of joy and woe ; 
Hope's morning dreams difplay. 
The Pennfylvanian cottage wild, 
The frenzy of O'Connor's child, 
A Linden's dreadful day ; 
And (till in each new form appear. 
To erery Mufe and Grace more dear. 

** Tranfcendent Mailers of the lyre I 
Not to your honours I afpire ; 
Humbler yet higher views 
Have touch'd my fpirit into flame ; 
The pomp of fi£lion I difclaim , 
Fair Truth ! be thou my mufe $ 
Reveal in fplendour deeds obfcure, 
Abafe the proud, exalt the poor. 

'* I flng the men who left their home. 
Amid ft barbarian hordes to roam. 
Who land and ocean crofl^'d, 
Led by a load-ftar, mark'd on high 
By Faith's unfeen, all-feeing eye,— 
To feek and fave the loft ; 
Where'er the curfe on Adam fpread, 
To call his oiffpring from the dead. 

** Strong in the great Redeemer's name. 
They bore the crofs, defpifed the fliame : 
And, like their Master here, 
Wreftled with danger, pain, diftrefs. 
Hunger, and cold, and nakednefs. 
And every form of fear ; 
To feel his love their only joy. 
To tell that love their fole employ. 

** O Thou, who waft in Bethlehem borUi 
The Man of forrows and of fcom, 
Jefus, the finner's friend I 
— O Thou, enthroned in filial right. 
Above all creature-power and might ; 
Whofe kingdom ftiall extend, 
Till earth, like heaven, thy name fliall fill, 
And men, like angels, do thy will j— 
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" Thou whom I love, but cannot fee, 
My Lord, my God ! look down on me! 
My low aiFef^ions raife \ 
The fpirit of liberty impart, 
Enlarge my foul, inflame my heart, 
And, while I fpread thy praife, 
Shine on my path, in mercy fliine, 
Profper my work, and make it thine." 
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Few names fall more pleafantly on the ear, or 
linger more lovingly in the memory, than his who 
wrote *^ The Story of Rimini." As eflayift ; as a 
pleafant goflipper on things in general; as a link 
between the prefent and the paft ; as a generous^ 
loving, and large-hearted man; as a poet, as a 
dramatift, as a novelift — but more efpecially as a 
friend, is his name dear to us alL For from the 
kindlinefs of his heart, from the happy converfa- 
tional-like flyle of his narrative, he feems to all his 
readers as a friend fitting by their hearths, and 
converfing with them on the fubjed: in hand. 
You can imagine his bright, joyous eye looking 
into your face as he tells fome pleafant ftory, and 
you fee the fparkle which lights it up as he narrates 
fome generous or noble aftion ; you hear his wel- 
come voice as he lovingly repeats fome lines from 
one of his many favourite poets ; and in fancy you 
clafp his warm, honeft hand while you thank him 
for his vifit, and heartily defire him to repeat it on 
the carlieft poflible opportunity. He may be pro- 
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perly ftyled the moft focial of all our writers, 
not even excepting Mr. Dickens. The author is 
never predominant over the man. He is the kind 
friend, the fociable vifitor, the pleafant goflipper, 
the drawing-room ornament, the companion never 
obtrufive and never imwelcome. At the time of his 
death, in his feventy-fifth year, his pages are as plea- 
fant, his talk as interefting, his fenfibility as warm, his 
focial fympathies as great, and his love of man as 
large and broad — ^if not broader and larger — than 
in the warm and enthufiaftic period of his poetic 
youth. 

From his pleafant Autobiography we gather 
the following fads of Leigh Hunt's life. He was 
born at Southgate, in the year X784. His parents 
had been driven from America at the Revolution 
on account of their loyalty. At the time of the 
poet*s birth, his father, the Rev. J. Hunt, was 
tutor to Mr. Leigh, nephew of the Duke of 
Chandos. His mother was the daughter of Ste- 
phen Shewell, a merchant of Philadelphia, and 
the poet fpeaks in admiration of her charafter, and 
is one more witnefs to the influence of mothers on 
the future career of their fons. He was an early 
inquirer, and was in fome refpeds a precocious 
child. At feven he was admitted into Chrift*s 
Hofpital, of which inftitution he gives an admi- 
rable account, and is himfelf one more eminent 
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example to be added to the long lift of iUnftrious 
men whom the school has produced, and by whom 
it has been rendered famous. He remained at 
fchool until his fifteenth year, by which time he 
had become well grounded in the dailies, and had 
proved himielf an omnivorous reader of Englifh 
literature, being efpecially familiar with the poets. 
At fixteen he publilhed a volume of verfes. This 
is his own account of that moft delicious aft — 
the publication of our fir ft book : *^ For fome time 
after I left fchool, I did nothing but vifit my fchool- 
fellows, haunt the book-flails, and write verfes. 
My father colledled the verfes^ and publifhed 
them with a large lift of fubicribers, numbers of 
whom belonged to his old congregations. I was 
as proud perhaps of the book at that time as I am 
afhamed of it now. The French Revolution, 
though the worft portion of it was over, had not 
yet fhaken up and reinvigorated the fources of 
thought all over Europe. At leaft I was not old 
enough, perhaps was not able, to get out of the 
trammels of the regular imitative poetry, or verfi- 
fication rather, which was taught in the fchools. 
My book was a heap of imitations, all but abfolutely 
worthlefs. But abfurd as it was, it did me a ferious 
mifchief; for it made me fuppofe that I had 
attained an end inftead of not having reached even a 
commencement ; and thus caused me to wafle in 
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imitation a good many years which I ought to have 
devoted to the ftudy of the poetical art and of 
nature/' We venture to fay that thdfc words 
might be applied to almoft every firft volume of 
verfe publiflied. 

He now entered a lawyer's office, in which he 
fpent but little time. He liked not the law nor the 
law's ways. Parchment was an abomination in his 
eyes, unlefs it contained fome old poem engroiTed 
thereon, inftead of an agreement between John 
Smith and John Jones. To him the office was the 
*^ gloomieft of all darknefs palpable," and his ima- 
gination was ever bearing him to the gardens of the 
Hefperides, or the Bower of Blifs^ which the poets 
have created for the delight and recreation of all 
fuch. He u(ed to write theatrical criticifms for the 
News, and firft gave evidence of that nice difcri- 
mination, that purity of tafte, and ftrid honefty of 
praife or cenfure, which afterwards gave to his 
notices of the theatres fuch a remarkable influence. 
He did not remain long at the law ; and, in 1805, 
received a government office, which foon proved as 
irkfome to his freedom-loving mind as the law. 
He refigned his poft, and in 1 808 he and his bro- 
ther John eftabliflied the now well-known and 
famous newfpaper, **The Examiner." Leigh 
Hunt was now in his proper element. He belonged 
to the liberal intereft, and was an enthufiaft for 
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reform when it was dangerous to be fo. He wrote 
as freely as he thought, and the eyes of Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, the Attorney-General, were foon fixed upon 
the paper, and it foon enjoyed the honour of a 
government profecution. Twice did the public pro- 
fecutor affail the paper, and twice did he fail. This 
only ferved to increafe his zeft, and an occafion was 
foon found to bring the independent organ and its 
writers within the province of his office. The 
Prince Regent had juft betrayed his old friends ; 
and his old enemies were in ecftacies at his conduft* 
At the annual dinner of the Irifh on St. Patrick's 
Day, 1 812, the Prince of Wales was not prefent, 
and the toaft which once was hailed with all the 
enthufiafm of Irifh applaufe, was now received with 
hiffes. Of courfe, **The Examiner" had an article 
on the fubjeft, and on this article the Attorney- 
General was down at once. The writer had quoted 
a paffage from the loyalift paper, " The Poft,*' in 
which the Prince was defignated an "Adonis in 
lovelinefs;" the commentator added that he *'was a 
corpulent man of fifty." For this he and his 
brother were tried for libel, found guilty, fined a 
thoufand pounds, and fentenced to two years' im- 
prifonment. So careful was the paternal govern- 
ment of that day of the interefts and welfare of their 
children ! 

Leigh Hunt, however, could not be punifhed. 
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He was capable of. turning a prifon into k fairy 
bower; and he did it. The fame fpirit which 
filled his "little dingy" lawyer's office with ^* vi- 
Aons of wonder and delight/' was with him ftill. 
No words of ours can fo truly fhow the true nature 
of the man as his own. Horiemonger-lane jail 
was foon robbed of its gloom ; and it became a 
cage in which a bird might find delight in finging. 
He was unwell when he entered the prifon, and had 
foon to be moved to the infirmary. He (ays, 
" Infirmary had, I confefs, an awkward found, even 
in my ears. I fancied a room fliared with other 
fick perfons, not the lead fitted for companions ; 
but the good-natured dodlor (his name was Dixon) 
undeceived me. The infirmary was divided. into 
four wards, with as many fmall rooms attached to 
them. The two upper wards were occupied, but 
the two on the floor had never been ufed : and. one 
of thefe, not very providently (for I had not yet 
learned to think of money), I turned into a noble 
room. I papered the walls with a trellis of rofes ; 
I had the ceiling coloured with clouds and ficy ; the 
barred windows I fcreened with Venetian blinds ; 
and when my book-cafes were fet up with their 
bufts, and flowers and a pianoforte made their 
appearance, perhaps there was not a handfomer 
room on that fide the water. I took a pleafure, 
when a (Iranger knocked at the door, to' fee him 
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come in and ftarc about him. The furprifc on 
ifluing from the Borough^ and pafling through the 
avenues of a jail^ was dramatic. Charles Lamb 
declared that there was no other fuch room^ except 
in a fairy tale. 

*' But I poflefled another furprife ; which was a 
garden. There was a little yard outfide the room^ 
railed oiF from another belonging to the neighbour- 
ing ward. This yard I fhut in with green palings, 
adorned it with a trellis, bordered it with a thick 
bed of earth from a nurfery, and even contrived to 
have a grafs^plot. The earth I filled with flowers 
and young trees. There was an apple-tree, from 
which we managed to get a pudding the iecond 
year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to be 
perfeft. Thomas Moore, who came to fee me with 
Lord Byron, told me he had feen no fuch heart's- 
eafe. I bought the Parnajfo Italiano while in 
prifon, and ufed often to think of a paflage in it, 
while looking at this miniature piece of horticul- 
ture : — 

* Mio picciol orto, 

A me fel vigna, e campoy e felva, e prato.'— Baldi. 

* My little garden, 

To me thou'rt vineyardy field, and meadow, and wood/ 

Here I wrote and read in fine weather, fometimes 
under an awning. In autumn my trellifes were 
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hung with fcarlet runners, which added to the 
flowery inveftment. I ufed to fhut my eyes in my 
arm-chair, and afFeft to think myfelf hundreds of 
miles ofF. 

" But my triumph was in ifluing forth of a 
morning. A wicket out of the garden led into the 
large one belonging to the prifon. The latter was 
only for vegetables ; but it contained a cherry-tree, 
which I faw twice in bloflbm. I parcelled out the 
ground in my imagination into favourite diftriAs. 
I made a point of drefling myfelf as if for a long 
walk ; and then, putting on my gloves, and taking 
my book under my arm, ftepped forth, requefting 
my wife not to wait dinner if I was too late. My 
eldeft little boy, to whom Lamb addrefTed fome 
charming verfes on the occafion, was my conftant 
companion, and we ufed to play all forts of juvenile 
games together. It was, probably, in dreaming of 
one of thefe games (but the words had a touching 
efFed on my ear), that he exclaimed one night in 
his lleep, ' No, I'm not loft; I'm found.' Neither 
he nor I were very ftrong at that time ; but I have 
lived to fee him a man of forty ; and wherever he 
is found, a generous hand and a great underftanding 
will be found together." 

On the 3rd of February, 18 15, Leigh Hunt left 
his gilded cage, and was free. During his impr ifon- 
ment he wrote a poem called the "Defcent of 
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liberty/* and part of "The Story of Rimini/* 
The latter is indeed a beautiful poem. Mr. Howitt, 
in his *' Homes and Haunts of the moft eminent 
Britifh Poets," thus defcribes his firft introduftion 
to the ftory : — " Some thirty years ago, three 
youths went forth, one fine fummer*s day, from the 
quiet town of ManfEeld, to enjoy a long luxurious 
ramble in Sherwood foreft. Their limbs were full 
of youth — ^their hearts of the ardour of life — their 
heads of dreams of beauty. The future lay before 
them, full of brilliant but undefined achievements 
in the land of poetry and romance. The world lay 
around them, fair and mufical as a new paradiie. 
They traverfed long dales, dark with heather — 
gazed from hill-tops over ftill and immenfe land* 
fcapes — tracked the margins of the fhining waters 
that hurry over the clear gravel of that ancient 
ground, and drank in the frefhneis of the dr, the 
odours of the foreft, the diftant cry of the curlew, 
and the mufic of a whole choir of larks high above 
their heads. Beneath the hanging boughs of a 
wood-fide they threw themfelves down to lunch, 
and fi-om their pockets came forth, with other good 
things, a book. It was a new book. A hafty 
peep into it had led them to believe that it would 
blend well in the perufal with the fpirit of the 
region of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, and 
with the more tragical tale of that Scottifh queen 
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the gray and diftant towers of one of whofe prifon- 
houfes could be defcried from their refting-placc, 
clad as with the folemn fpirit of a fad antiquity. 
The book was * The Story of Rimini/ The 
author's name was to them little known ; but they 
were not of a temperament that needed names — 
their fouls were athirft for poetry, and there they 
found it. The reading of that day was an epoch 
in their lives. There was a life, a frefhnefs, a 
buoyant charm of fubjeft and of ftyle, that carried 
them away from the fombre heaths and waftes 
around them to the funfhine of Italy — to gay 
cavalcades and fad palaces. Hours went on, the 
fun declined, the book and the ftory clofed, and up 
rofe the three friends, drunk with beauty, and with 
the fentiment of a great forrow, and ftrode home- 
wards with the proud and happy feeling that 
England was enriched with a new poet.*' It was 
under even more favourable aufpices that we read 
the " Story of Rimini.'" We were wandering with 
our own dear love, and had in one of the lovelieft 
and moft retired of rural fcenes taken a boat, and, 
after rowing a fhort time over the placid waters of 
a pool furrounded by noble oak, queenly birch, 
and " feathery '* poplar trees, whofe over-hanging 
boughs kifled the bright water-lilies in the pool, 
we retted and drew out our book. Never were 
there a more fitting time and place to enjoy it. It 
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was evening, and the laft rays of the fetting fun 
were lingering as in love on the topmoft leaves of 
the trees ; the birds had retired to their homes ; 
there was no breeze to difturb the foliage, to bend 
the grafe, or make a ripple on the pool. On our 
right was a group of magnificent rhododendrons^ 
whofe flood of bloom hid the ihrubs which bore 
them. There we read the poem, and there we 
realifed all its beauty, all its pathos, all its wonderful 
power of word-painting. It is impoffible to defcribe 
the feelings with which we read the fad and folemn 
tale. The memory of it is ftill frefh and beautiful 
to us ; and the mufic of the poetry ftill rings in 
our ears. Here is the garden which poor Francefca 
loved. 

'< She loved the place to which (he went — 
A bower, a neft, in which her grief had fpent 
Its calmeft time: and as it was her lafl 
As well as fweeteft, and the fate comes fail 
That is to fill it with a dread fill cry, 
And make its walls ghaiUy to pafllers by, 
I'll hold the gentle reader for a fpace, 
Lingering with piteous wonder in the place. 

*^ A noble range it was, of many a rood, 
WallM and tree-girt, and ending in a wood. 
A fmall fweet houfe o'erlook'd it from a neft 
Of pines s — all wood and garden was the reft. 
Lawn, and green lane, and covert : — and it had 
A winding ftream about it, clear and glad, 
With here and there a fwan, the creature bom 
To be the only graceful fhape of fcom. 
The flower-beds all were liberal of delight : 
Rofes in heaps were there, both red and white. 
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Lilies angelical, and gorgeous glooms 

Of wall-flowers, and blue hyacinths, and blooms 

Hanging thick dufters from light boughs ; in (hort, 

All the fweet cups to which the bees refort, 

With plots of grafs, and leafier walks between 

Of red geraniums, and of jeflamine, 

And orange, whofe warm leaves Co finely fuit. 

And look as if they fhade a golden fruit ; 

And midfl the flowers, turPd round beneath a fhade 

Of darkfome pines, a babbling fountain play'd, 

And 'twixt their fhafts you faw the water bright. 

Which through the tops glimmer'd with fhow'ring light. 

So now you flood to think what odours beft 

Made the air happy in that lovely nef( ; 

And now you went befide the flowers, with eyes 

£arnef( as bees, refUefs as butterflies ; 

And then tum'd off into a fhadier walk, 

Clofe and continuous, fit for lovers' talk ; 

And then purfued the flream, and as you trod, 

Onward and onward o'er the velvet fod, 

Felt on your face an air, ^atery and fweet, 

And a new fenfe in your foft-lighting feet. 

At lad you entered fhades indeed, the wood. 

Broken with glens and pits, and glades far-view'd. 

Through which the diflant palace now and then 

Look'd lordly forth with many-window'd ken ; 

A land of trees, — which reaching round about. 

In fhady bleffing flretch'd their old arms out ; 

With fpots of many openings, and with nooks. 

To lie and read in, floping into brooks. 

Where at her drink you fbrtled the Aim deer, 

Retreating lightly, with a lovely fear. 

And all about the birds kept leafy houfe, 

And fung and darted in and out the boughs \ 

And all about, a lovely fky of blue 

Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laugh'd through ; 

And here and there, in every part, were feats, 

Some in the open walks, fome in retreats,— 

With bowering leaves o'erhcad, to which the eye 

Look'd up half fwcetly and half awfully, — 

Places of nefUing green, for poets made. 

Where, when the funfhine flruck a yellow fhade. 
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The ragged tranks, to inward peeping fight, 
Throng'd in dark pillars up the gold green light. 

*' But 'twixt the wood and flowery walks, half-way. 
And form'd of both, the loveliefl: portion lay, — 
A fpot that ftrack you like enchanted ground :— 
It was a (hallow dell, fet in a mound 
Of Hoping orchards, — fig and almond trees, 
. Cherry, and pine, with fome few cypreiTes : 
Down by whofe roots, defcending darkly ftill, 
(You faw it not, but heard) there gulhM a rill, 
Whofe low fweet talking feem'd as if it faid 
Something eternal to that happy (hade. 
The ground within was lawn, with fraits and flowers, 
HeapM towards the centre, half of citron bowers j 
And in the middle of thofe golden trees, 
Half feen. amidft the globy oranges, 
Lurk'd a rare fummer-houfe, — a lovely fight, — 
Small, marble, weli-proportion*d, creamy white, 
Its top with vine-leaves fprinkled, — but no more, — 
And a, young bay-tree either fide the door." 

From the time of his liberation to the prefent, 
the life of Leigh Hunt has been employed in adding 
to the delight and enjoyment of the world. His 
Autobiography contains admirable defcriptions of 
his vifit to Italy ; of Lord Byron, Shelley, Charles 
Lamb, Keats, Campbell, and others of his illuftrious 
contemporaries. He has written many, many 
volimies ; and there is no reader but wifties their 
number increafed. His *' Indicator," his "Seer,** 
his '* Town,'* his " Men, Women, and Books," his 
** Table Talk," his ^* Imagination and Fancy," 
his **Wit and Humour,*' his "Jar of Honey 
from Mount Hybla," his " Sir Ralph Eftier," are 
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alike monuments of induftry, of tafte, and geniality, 
and genius. Of his poems, befides ** The Story of 
Rimini,*' his '* Palfrey " is a fine, merrily tripping 
tale moft pleafantly told ; his ** Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen " is full of power and pathos ; 
of vivid defcription and terrible fcene-painting ; of 
noble fentiment and glorious afpirations ; his drama, 
*' A Legend of Florence/* was fuccefsful on the 
ftage, and is fuccefsful in the clofet. A better com- 
panion for a fummer day's ramble than the pocket 
edition of Leigh Hunt's poems we cannot conceive. 
It has often been our companion on fuch pleafant 
occafions, and we have never wearied of it. Of the 
fhorter pieces we may particularly inflance *' Hero 
and Leander," '' Mahmoud," the "Panther," 
" Refledions on a Dead Body/* and the three with 
which we fhall enrich thcfe pages. The firfl is 
addrcfled to the fon who was with him in prifbn, 
and of whom he fjpeaks fo touchingly in the pafTage 
which we have before quoted. The verfes are ex- 
quifitely pathetic : — 

«« TO T. L. H., 

*' SIX YEARS OLD, DURING A SICKNESS. 

" Sleep breathes at laft from out thee. 
My little patient boy ; 
And balmy reft about thee 
Smooths off the day's annoy. 
I fit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 
Yet almoft wifti, with fudden (brink, 
That I had leis to praife. 
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** Thy (idelong pillow'd meekDcis, 
Thy thanks to all that aid. 
Thy heart, in pain and weaknefs, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, 
Thefe, thefe are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

** Sorrows I 've had, fcvcre ones, 
I will not think of now ; 
And calmly, midll my dear ones, 
Have wafted with my brow 5 
But when thy fingers prefs 
And pat my looping head, 
I cannot bear the gentlenefs, — 
The tears are in their bed. 

** Ah, firft-born of thy mother. 

When life and hope were new. 
Kind playmate of thy brother. 
Thy fifter, father too; 

My light where'er I go, 
My bird when prifon-bound^ 
My hand-in-hand companion, — no, 
My prayers fhall hold thee round. 

" To fay « He has departed '— 

* His voice ' — * his face ' — is gone j 
To feel impatient- hearted. 
Yet feel we muft bear on ; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whifper of fuch woe, 
Unlefs I felt this deep enfure 
That it will not be fo. 

** Yes, ftill he 's fixM and fleeping ! 
This filence too the while — 
Its very hu(h and creeping 
Seem whifpering u& a fmile : 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one^s ear, 
Like parting wings of Seraphim, 
Who fay, « We Ve finiihed here ! ' '» 
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In a very difFerent vein, but not a whit lefs 
admirable poem, is — 

« THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

'^ King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal fport. 
And one day, as his lions fought, fat looking on the court } 
The nobles filled the benches, and the ladies in their pride, 
And 'mongft them fat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he 

fighM 5 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to fee that crowning (how. 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beafts below. 

" RompM and roar'd the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went with 

their paws ; 
With wallowing might and ftifled roar they roUM on one another. 
Till all the pit with fand and mane was in a thunderous fmother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whiiking through the air ; 
Said Francis then, ' Faith, gentlemen, we're better here than there.' 

'' De Lorge's love oVrheard the king, a beauteous lively dame, 
ViTith fmiling lips and (harp bright eyes, which always fcemed the 

fame : 
She thought, the Count my lover is brave as brave can be, 
He furely will do wondrous things to (how his love of me \ 
Kings, ladies, lovers, all look on $ the occafion is divine, 
1*11 drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will be mine. 

" She dropp'd her glove to prove his love, then look*d at him 

and fmiled ; 
He bow'd, and in a moment leapM among the lions wild ; 
The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regain'd his place, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's face. 
^ By God ! ' faid Francis, ' rightly done ! ' and he rofe from where 

he fat ; 
* No love,' quoth he, * but vanity, feta love a ta(k like that. ' " 

Our next piece is one very charafteriftic of 
Leigh Hunt ; it is a poem which, we doubt not, 
he found much pleafure in writing ; as, we doubt 
not, every one will find much pleafure in reading it. 
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It IS a fine corollary to the text, " If thou doft 
not love thy brother whom thou haft feen, how 
can'ft thou love God whom thou haft not feen ? '* 
This nobly Chriftian fentiment will have prepared 
the way for — 

" ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 

'* Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increafe) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And £iw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold : — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the prefence in the room he faid, 

* What writeft thou ? ' — ^The vifion raifed its head. 
And with a look made of all fweet accord, 
AnfwerM, ' The names of thofe who love the Lord.* 

* And is mine one ? ' faid Abou. ' Nay, not (b,* 
Replied the angel. Abou fpoke more low, 

But cheerly ftill ; and faid, ' I pray thee then. 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.' 

The angel wrote and vanifh'd. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And (how*d the names whom love of God had blelTd, 
And lo I Ben Adhem's name led all the reft.** 

While we write, this noble literary veteran 
is from week to week, in the pages of the 
" Speftator," delighting all readers with hispleafant, 
chatty papers on men and things. His writings 
at feventy-five have all the freftinefs, the geniah 
light-heartednefs, the buoyancy, the faith in human 
goodnefs and in human progrefs, of his writings 
of twenty-five. This is beautiful to witnefe ; it 
feems as if the Maker of all things had ftamped 
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his mind with the fed of bleflednefe, and given 
him perennial youth as a dower. That He may 
continue to blefs him with years of health, and 
happinefs, and the power to cheer the world with 
his graceful and genial pen, is the prayer of the 
prefent writer, and, he trufts, the prayer of all 
who know the works of Leigh Hunt, the moft 
blithefome Prifon bird that ever warbled in a cage. 

The chapter on Leigh Hunt was written in the 
beginning of the year in which he died. I do not 
feel that it is neceflary to change a word then 
written. This good and generous man died on the 
aSth of Auguft, 1859. "Juft two months," fays 
his fon Thornton, " before completing his feventy- 
fifth year he quietly funk to reft." He died as we 
fhould like to fee thofe we love die — ferenely, 
hopefully, confidingly, and leaving behind him a 
memory bright and frefh as are the fields and 
flowers in fpring. His books are dear to all 
readers; and, in the cordial and admiring words of 
his friend Mr. Carlyle, they are " the image of a 
gifted, gentle, patient, and valiant human foul, as 
it buffets its way through the billows of time, and 
will not drown, though often in danger ; cannot be 
drowned, but conquers and leaves a track of radi- 
ance behind him/* A track that will widen and 
deepen as time advances. 



THOMAS COOPER 

AND THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES. 

At all times of crifes, men of power, of genius, 
or talent, are fure to come to the top, and become, 
by the mere neceflities of the cafe, the leaders of 
men. The weak, noify, and time-ferving will rife 
from their very lightnefs ; and when at the top 
will foon burft like the bubbles that they are, and 
be fecn and heard of no more for ever. The true, 
ftrong men will pafs through and furvive the per- 
haps temporary excitement which was the immediate 
caufe of bringing them out, by the worth which 
I'aifed them above their fellows. Thefe are always 
the few ; the many are the cyphers, and thefe the 
figures which give them value and efFed. Of all 
fights, the faddeft in the world is a nation without 
a ruler ; a crowd without a leader ; a mob without 
a head to guide and control it. We faid the 
faddeft ; perhaps there is one ftill fadder ; the fame 
nation with a falfe ruler, tht fame crowd with a 
falfe leader, the fame mob with a falfe guide. The 
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hiftory of all lands affords examples of all thefe 
cafes ; our own times have witnefied them^ and our 
own country would afford inftances innumerable. 
At fuch times^ how glorious does the true, wife, 
honeft, brave, and unfelfifh man appear! His 
voice brings order where before was chaos; his 
counfel gives confidence where before was only 
diftruft; his prefence gives joy and hope where 
before all was forrow and defpair. Let the world 
ever thank God for, and ever duly honour, its 
great men ! 

Perhaps no period of great excitement, no time 
in which the hopes, fears, defires, and paflions of 
men were thoroughly called into play, was ever 
more barren of truly wife and great men, than the 
epoch of Englifh hiftory known as the Chartift 
agitation. What Carlyle would call mere " wind- 
bags," and noify *'falfities," and hollow "fhams," 
were produced in abundance. But of all the men 
who then " defied the tyrant," and offered them- 
felves as " martyrs on the fhrine of liberty," and 
who were, on the platform, fo loud and frothy in 
their denunciation of the ** millocrats," the "bu- 
reaucrats," the ** moneyocrats," the " ariftocrats," 
and the ** oligarchs," and who fo magnanimoufly 
offered themfelves as willing facrifices for the caufe 
of the "unwafhed," — how many are there now 
whofe names are treafured by the people, and held 
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as facrcd in their memories, as thofe of men who 
with finglenefs of purpofe ferved the caufe, and not 
themfelves ? Of the officers of the " old guards," 
how many will this generation bequeath the 
remembrance of to the gratitude and, honour of its 
chil4ren ? Alas, how many defervcd fuch remem- 
brance ! You might tell them on your fingers, and 
not exhauft your digits. Among the few, however, 
who will have a place in the memory, and praife, 
and honour of the future ; among the few whofe 
names are a glory to the Chartift caufe; among 
the few who, firft being known as Chartift leaders, 
afterwards built themfelves a name which we ihall 
"not willingly let. die;** among thefe few, and 
chiefeft among them, muft we place the name of 
Thomas Cooper, the author of our laft Prifon 
Book, the " Purgatory of Suicides.** 

Thomas Cooper was born in Leicefter, on the 
20th of March, 1805, His father died while he 
was quite an infant, and he was thus left to the 
care of his mother. She was in every way equal to 
her tafk ; for Cooper, like every other remarkable 
man which the world has pofleflcd, was fortunate 
in his mother. She was capable of any facrifice to 
ferve her child ; and flie had to endure much in order 
to fpare him. Soon after his father^s death, they 
removed to Gainfborough in Lincolnfhire, and the 
ftruggle of life for the poor widow and her fon was 
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a bitter one. With that deep abiding power of 
Jove and felf-denial, which are the almoft univerfal 
pofleflion of women, and cfpecially of mothers, 
(he frequently went without food herfelf for the 
fake of her child. The poor lad had often to go 
without flioes and ftockings, and he fuffered fcverely 
from privation and ficknefs. His mother taught 
him to read ; and he, like all men who have ever 
diftinguifhed themfelves, was early feized with a 
paffion for reading. It was not an eafy thing to 
fatisfy that paffion in Cooper's circumftances. Here 
again his mother's noble love ferved the poor 
ftudent. Meal after meal did that glorious woman 
deprive herfelf of, in order that her boy might 
have the means to procure books. Like fo many 
others who have achieved a name and fame in this 
world. Cooper can indeed fay, **A11 that I have, 
all that I am, I owe to my mother." 

In the courfc of his long defence at Stafford, 
Cooper thus admirably narrated the difficulties 
under which he made his purfuit of knowledge : — 
" At fifteen years of age, after many promifes of 
patronage had been broken, my poor mother was 
compelled to fend me to the ftall to learn the 
humble trade and craft of a fhoemaker. I plied 
the awl and bent over the laft till I was three-and- 
twenty years of age ; and if I can look on any 
period of my life with unmingled pride and plea- 
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Aire, it is on that period of it which I paiTed in 
this fedentary employment. My young enthufiafm 
found a vent in the compofition of poetry for fome 
time after I was thus placed at an occupation which 
only employed the hands without filling the mind ; 
but the perufal of a memoir of Samuel Lee, Pro- 
feflbr of Hebrew in the Univerfity of Cambridge, 
an example of genius and perfeverance triumphing 
over all the difficulties of lowly birth, foon animated 
me to encounter the labour of acquiring languages, 
together with the mathematics. It would ill become 
me to take up the time of the court with a recital 
of the particulars of my labour. Suffice it to fay, 
that I formed a refolution to acquire, in a* given 
time, the elements of Latin and Greek, and of 
Geometry and Algebra ; and to commit the whole 
^Paradife Loft* to memory, together with the 
feven beft plays of Shakfpeare. My rcfolve was 
executed in fome refpeds, but failed in others. I 
committed to memory three books of Milton and 
the whole of * Hamlet,' and thefe treafures I ftili 
retain. I went through a courfe of Geometry, and 
learnt fomething of Algebra. And, in addition to 
the Latin and Greek, I maftered the elements of 
Hebrew and French. To thefe philological acquire- 
ments, I have, in fucceeding periods of my life, 
added fome knowledge of the Italian, German, and 
other tongues, but lefs perfeftly than my earlier 
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ftudies. During the youthful period in which I 
was thus eagerly ftriving after elementary know- 
ledge^ I had to contend with want and deprivation ; 
fometimes in a fevere degree. I could not earn 
more than ten (hillings a- week at my trade ; and 
my poor mother, who began to advance in years, 
was often too much enfeebled to work. We were 
thus compelled to (hare a fcanty pittance, barely 
fufficient to keep us in exiftence. Yet I look back 
to that time with pride and pleafure. In the 
fummer mornings I ufed to rife at three, or earlier, 
and walk miles among the woods and over the hills, 
reading every inch of the way, and returning to my 
labour at the hour of fix — not quitting my ftall, till 
nine or ten in the evening found me fo far wearied 
with exertion that I frequently fwooned off my feat. 
In the winter, becaufe poverty prevented my enjoy- 
ment of a fire, I ufed to place a ftool upon a ftand 
to reft my book, and a lamp upon it ; and, with a 
bit of old rug under my feet, and my mother's old 
red cloak under my fhoulders, I ufed to keep up a 
gentle kind of motion, fo as to keep off cold and 
fleep at the fame time. In this mode I ufed to 
pafs the winter hours, from nine or ten till twelve 
at night, and from three or four to feven in the 
morning, my mind being too enfevered after learn- 
ing to permit my fleeping long, even if I had 
remained in bed. During thofe laborious hours. 
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in addition to my purfuits in languages, I read 
over the producflions of fome of the moft coloflal 
intellefts my country has ever produced, fuch as 
Hooker and Cudworth, and Stillingflect, and War- 
burton. Oh! thofe were happy hours, and I am 
proud of them ! " 

Cooper worked at ftioe-making until he was 
twenty -three years of age, and then he opened a 
fchool, which was highly fuccefsful. Seven years 
afterwards he removed from Gainfborough to 
Lincoln, in which city he alfo opened a fchool, and 
fubfequently became a reporter for the " Stamford 
Mercury." He next removed to Stamford, and, 
befides reporting, he affifted in the editorial depart- 
ment of the paper. He received an excellent falary 
while on the '* Mercury," but his reftlefe mind was 
not fatisfied, and he, like others, muft needs try 
London. He did not fucceed in London, and had 
to ftruggle there with great difficulties and many 
privations. He went through the miferies which 
are too frequently aflbciated with literature when a 
man is entirely dependent upon chance employment 
for his bread. After a time he was offered a fitua- 
tion as reporter on the " Leicefter Mercury," which 
he gladly accepted. This was the turning point in 
Cooper's life. 

In his capacity of reporter he had to attend a 
Chartift lefture by John Mafon, at Newcaftle. 
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From this time Mr. Cooper became a Chartift. 
He brought to politics all the enthufiafm, all the 
earneftnefs, all the poetry of his nature. He 
entered into it with all his might. He fettled at 
Leicefter, and there he opened a coffee and 
periodical (hop for the fale of Chartift publications. 
He foon obtained the lead of the Leicefter Chartifts, 
who, from holding their meetings in the Shakfpeare 
Rooms, were called ** The Shakfpearian Brigade of 
Leicefter Chartifts," and Mr. Cooper was acknow- 
ledged as their General, and as fuch figned all 
their placards and addrefles. Thefc were troublous 
times, and the General had a ftormy divifion to 
command. 

The years 1841 and 1842 will long be remem- 
bered as years of trouble and fuffering to the work- 
ing clafles, and as years of fear and danger to the 
middle and higher clafles in England, Trade was 
in a moft fearful condition, and want ftared thoufands 
in the face. In every large town bands of unem- 
ployed perfons perambulated the ftreets feeking 
food, which either the fears or charity of the fliop- 
keepers fupplied. Bands of Chartifts were enrolled, 
and political agitation was added to the calamities of 
the time. Open-air and torch-light meetings were 
held, at which the moft violent and exciting fpeeches 
were made. Phyfical force and an appeal to arms 
were the common topics of many of thefe addrefles. 
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Large numbers provided themfelves with arms for 
the day of trial ; and open refiftance to the Govern- 
ment of the day was the dodrine often inculcated. 
Proceffions of miles in length were formed ; and, 
with banners flying and mufic playing, the fuflFering 
and enraged multitudes marched to their places of 
meeting. Some of thefe banners bore the mod 
terrible and threatening infcriptions. Riots were 
frequent, and the police and military were con- 
stantly on the alert, and ready to be called out at 
any moment. Men's paflions were excited to the 
utmoft. The worft refults were anticipated. The 
thoufands on thoufands of artizans and mechanics 
who were out of employ fwelled the ranks of the 
politicians ; and to the excitement of intenfe parti- 
zanfhip was added the recklefs defpair and daring 
of intenfe phyiical fuflTering, and often of aAual 
want. Everywhere there exifted a combuftible 
material, which only needed a fpark to fet it in a 
blaze. In the midft of this diforder and afflidtion 
the famous Manchefter Conference was held. 

Mr. Cooper was on his way to this Conference, 
when, on the 15th of Auguft, 1842, he delivered 
one of his fierceft fpeeches to the colliers in the 
StafFordfhire Potteries, who were then on ftrike. 
The refults were moft difaftrous. To ufe his own 
words, "Without either purpofing, aiding and 
abetting, or even knowing of an outbreak till it had 
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occurred, I regret to add that my acjdrefs was fol- 
lowed by the demolition and burning of federal 
houfes, and by other afts of violence." He and 
others were arrefted, and were tried for arfon. 
Cooper proved an alibi^ and the verdid on this 
charge was in his favour. For his connexion 
with the Manchefter Conference, he, together with 
William Ellis, John Richards, and Jofeph Capper, 
was, after being out on bail, tried at the Stafford 
March Affizes in 1843, ^^ ^^ charge of "feditious 
confpiracy." Mr. Gammage fays, "There never 
was fuch a trial for a like offence in modern times. 
Cooper crofs-examined the witnefles at fuch a 
length as to put all the officers of the court in a 
rage, which they could not conceal. It mattered 
little whether the queftions put were of importance, 
fo that they took up the time of the court, and 
gave annoyance to his profecutors. When the 
evidence had been gone through, he addrefTed the 
jury for ten hours. The trial lafled altogether ten 
days, and it threw the whole affize bufinefs for 
StafFordfhire, Shropfhire, and Hcrefordfhire, into a 
ftate of confufion. As expeded, the jury returned 
a verdift for the Crown, and the defendant was 
ordered to appear at the Court of Queen's Bench 
to receive fentence, when he inflidled another fpeech 
of eight hours, in mitigation of fentence, on his 
angry auditors, and would have continued longer, 
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only for the judge expreffing a determination to 
conclude the trial that night. The refult was, that 
Cooper was fentenced to two years* imprifonment, 
the exaA fentence he had anticipated. This im- 
prifonment was not without its fruits. One of its 
refults was the production of a magnificent poem, 
entitled "The Purgatory of Suicides,*' which a 
large portion of the literary prefs declared to be 
equal to any poetical work of modern times." * 

One anecdote of Cooper, as recorded by the 
Hiftorian of Chartifm, is fo charafteriftic of the 
man, that we muft, in juftice to him, quote it here. 
Mr. Gammage fays, " At the Stafford aflizes John 
Richards was alfo tried, found guilty, and fentenced 
to twelve months* imprifonment ; and Jeremy Yates, 
of Hanley, underwent a fimilar fentence. We 
cannot forbear to mention one faft to Cooper's 
credit, with reference to the firft of thefe two 
perfons. He became devotedly attached to Richards 
through this imprifonment; and, as the old man 
was upwards of feventy years of age, and quite 
feeble in body, and therefore unable to perform any 
kind of labour, he allowed him a weekly ftipend, 
which we believe is continued to this time (for we 
have never heard of Richards's death) ; and this 
never was beftowed grudgingly, but was often 

• Gammage's " Hlftory of Chartifm," pp. 257, 258. 
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accompanied by a hearty wifli for many years of 
life to the receiver." * 

Such is the man, and fuch has been the life of 
him who wrote our laft Prifon Book. Mr. Cooper 
was educated religioufly ; and, although for fomc 
portion of his life he became a free-thinker, and 
was connected with the moft extreme fchool of 
Englifh fceptics, although he even popular ifed 
Straufs, and interpreted the German's mythical 
theory of myths for the people, he has at length 
returned to the fweet " dreams of his youth," and 
is now an eloquent, earneft, and powerful teacher 
of the Chriftian religion. His great work was 
written in prifon; written while the author was 
fmarting, ^^all his wounds being green," 'under the 
fentence which he felt was an injuftice and a tyranny. 
We need not wonder that he is bitter, fierce, occa- 
fionally favage. Is it in the nature of man, under 
fuch circumftances, to be other ? 

Writing in 1854, Mr. Cooper fays: — " I make 
no doubt but that many will be difpofed ftill to 
think and fay, that however far I might be from 
intending to excite to violence, fince violence fol- 
lowed my addrefs, it is but juft that I have fufFered for 
it. I beg to fay, however, that I hold a very con- 
trary opinion. If an Englifhman excites his wronged 

* Gammage*s " Hiftory of Charlifm," p. 258. 
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fellow-countrymen to a legal and conftitutional 
courfe (and Lord Chief Jufticc Tindal told the 
Stafford jury that now the old Combination Ad 
was aboliflied, it was perfedly legal and conftitu-. 
tional for men to agree to ceafe labour until the 
People's Charter became law), it furely is not the 
perfon who fo excites them that ought to be held 
refponfible for the violence they may commit under 
an enraged fenfe of wrong, but the Government who 
wrongs them. I appeal to Englifhmen of all ftiades 
of politics whether this is not the judgment we pafs 
on all the fortunate revolutions that have occurred 
in our hiftory. 

" Yet Sir William FoUett, who again ufed his 
decaying ftrength, the hour before judgment was 
pafled upon us in the Bench, pointed to me with 
an auftere look, and faid, * This man is the chief 
author of the violence that occurred, and I conjure 
your lordftiips to pafs a fevere fentence on the 
prifoner Cooper.' 

'* Scarcely three years have pafled, and the great 
lawyer is no more. He wronged me, but I think 
of him with no vindidive feeling, for my imprifon- 
ment has opened to me a nobler fource of fatisfac- 
tion than he could ever derive from all his honours. 
He amaflcd wealth, but the * Times,' alluding to the 
' frequent unhappy difappointments ' occafioned by 
Sir William Follett's non-attendance on cafes he 
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undertook to plead, fays — ' So often did they 
occur, that folicitors and clients, in the agony of 
difafter and defeat, were in the habit of faying that 
Sir William often took briefs when he muft have 
known that he could not attend in court : and as 
barrifters never return fees, the fuitor fometimes 
found that he loft his money and miffed his advo- 
cate at a moment when he could badly fpare either. 
I am poor, and have been plunged into more than 
two hundred pounds' debt by the perfecution of 
my enemies ; but I have the confolation to know 
that my courfe was didtated by heartfelt zeal to 
relieve the fuiferings and oppreffions of my fellow- 
men. He was entombed with pomp, and a hoft 
of great titled ones, of every (hade of party, 
attended the laying of his clay in the grave ; and 
they purpose now to eredl a monument to his 
memory. Let them build it : the felf-educated 
fhoemaker has also reared his; — and, defpitc its 
imperfeftions, he has a calm confidence that, though 
the produft of poverty, and fufFering, and wrong, 
it will outlaft the pofthumous ftone block that may 
be erefted to perpetuate the memory of the titled 
lawyer." 

Among the firft to acknowledge the merits of 
the *^ Purgatory of Suicides," was that generous 
and warm-hearted critic, William Howitt. From 
his article in the ** Eclecftic Review " we extraft 
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the following paflage : — " We have here a genuine 
poem, fpringing out of the fpirit of the times, and 
indeed out of the heart and experience of one who 
has wreftled with and fuiFered for it. It is no 
other than a poem in ttn books by a Chartift, and 
who boldly fets his name, and his profeilion of 
Chartifm, on the title-page. It is that of a foul 
full of thought, full of burning zeal for liberty, 
and with a temperament that muft and will into 
adlion. The man is all bone and fincw. He is 
one of thofe ^ Terra Jiliiy that England, more 
than all the other nations of the earth put together, 
produces. One of the fame clafs as Burns, Ebenezer 
Elliot, Fox, the Norwich weaver-boy, to fay nothing 
of the Arkwrights, Smeatons, Brindleys, Chantreys, 
and the like, all rifing out of the labour-clafs into 
the clafs of the thinkers and builders-up of Englifti 
greatnefs. What is moreover Angular, is, that he i s 
another of the fhoemaker craft — that craft which has 
produced fuch a hoft of men of talent — as Hans 
Sachs, George Fox, Drew, GifFord of the ' Quar- 
terly,' and others. * Till three-and-twcnty,' he 
fays of himfelf, * he bent over the laji and the awly 
ftruggling againft weak health and deprivation, to 
acquire a knowledge of languages, — and his expe- 
rience in after life was, at firft, limited to the humble 
fphere of a fchoolmafter, and never enlarged beyond 
that of a laborious worker on a newfpaper/ " 
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• 

We think that the *^ Purgatory of Suicides" will 
never be a popular poem. It has power, paflages 
of great beauty, and fweet, touching, and gentle 
humanity ; but as a whole it fails to intereft or 
entrance. There is much poetry — true, genuine 
poetry in the work ; but its fubject is fadly againft 
it. A purgatorial conclave of the fpirits of thofe 
"noble fools," who fhunned the "ills of life*' by 
flying to "others that they knew not of," and 
there difcourfing upon " fate, free-will, foreknow- 
ledge abfolute;" on government, juftice, freedom, 
tyranny, &c., is not a very pleafing fubjeft for 
contemplation. To read the poem through is not 
an eafy tafk ; and we confefs to having been fome- 
what tired of the inceflant debate among the 
bodilefs fpeakers. The work is admirably done ; 
the talk is in good Spenferian verfe ; but there is 
fadly too much of it. We wifh the fpeakers were 
not quite fo gifted of the gab ; had not quite fuch 
loud voices ; anjj did not, as a whole, rave quite 
fo much. Nearly all of thefe " perturbed fpirits " 
fpeak rather too much in King Cambyfes' vein, 
and we too often fancy that we are reading fome 
of Mr, Cooper's delivered and undelivered Chartift 
fpeeches " done into rhyme." 

Still, with many fhortcomings, the poem is a 
wonderful produftion. The Rev. Charles Kingfley, 
in an able article on " Burns and his School," thus 
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fpeaks of the "Purgatory of Suicides." After 
noticing the works of Ebenezer Elliot, he fays — 
" Rather belonging to the fame fchool, than to that 
of Burns, though never degrading itfelf by Elliot's 
ferocity, is that extraordinary poem, *The Pur- 
gatory of Suicides,' by Thomas Cooper. As he 
is ftili in the prime of life,* and capable of doing 
more and better than he yet has done, we will 
not comment on it as freely as we have done on 
Elliot, except to regret a fimilar want of foftnefs 
and fweetnefs, and alfo of a clearnefs of logical 
connexion of thought, in which Elliot feldom fails, 
except when curfing. The imagination is hardly 
as vivid as Elliot's, though fancy and invention, 
the polifti, the ftyle, and the indication of profound 
thought on all fubjeds within the poet's reach, are 
fuperior in every way to thofe of the Corn- Law 
Rhymer ; and when we confider that the man who 
wrote it had to gather his large ftore of claflic 
and hiftoric anecdote while earning his living, firft 
as a fhoemaker, and then as a Wefleyan country 
preacher, we can only praife and excufe, and hope 
that the day may come when talents of fo high 
an order will find fome healthier channel for their 
energies than that in which they now are flowing, "f 



* This was written in 1852, when Mr. Cooper was in his 42th 
year; he is now in his 57th. 

t " MifccUanics," by the Rev. C. Kingttey, i. pp. 381-3. 
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Mr. Kingfley muft have rejoiced in learning that 
thofe talents have found a " healthier channel for 
their energies/' and that the author of my lateft 
Prifon Book is now engaged in better work than 
popularifing Straufs. 

As we have faid, paflages of great beauty are 
there ; and fweet poetic pathos, and rich outburfts 
of fiery indignation againft wrong and oppreffion of 
any and every kind, are there. We love better 
to praife what is praifeworthy, than to blame what is 
blamable in fuch a work. The introduftory ftanzas 
to each of the ten books, except perhaps the firft, 
are moftly beautiful. Where Mr. Cooper fpeaks 
himfelf, and keeps his fuicidal fpirits filent, .he 
fpeaks well. We read him with pleafure, for we 
fee into the kind poetic foul of the man ; and find 
him a genuine fon of earth, with human feelings, 
human love, ay, and human hate too, for a man 
mould hate all that deferves hate. }t is in thefe 
moods that Mr. Cooper's poetry comes out the 
brighteft ; and the lovablenefs of his nature appears 
in its faireft afpedt. Take the following paflage, 
which is the opening of the third book, and read it 
with a knowledge of the man's life, and the place in 
which he wrote it, and allow for the fiercenefs of 
ftanzas five and fix, and we think that you will 
agree with us that it is moft beautiful, and full of 
a touching and tender pathos. 
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I 

'* Hail, glorious Sun ! All hail the captive's friend ! 

Giver of pureft joys, where Sorrow fain 

Would enter and abide, and, traitorous, lend 

Her power to aggravate the tyrant's chain : 

Great Exorcift, that bringeft up the train 

Of childhood^s joyaunce, and youth's dazzling dreams 

From the heart's fepulchre, until, again, 

I live in ecftafy, *mid woods, and dreams, 
And golden flowers 'that laugh while kiflcd by thy bright beams. 



** Ay, once more, mirrored in the filver Trent, 
Thy noon-tide majefty I think I view 
With boyiih wonder j or, till drowfed and fpent 
With eagernefs, peer up the vaulted blue 
With (haded eyes, watching the lark purfue 
Her dizzy flight j then, on a fragrant bed 
Of meadow fweets, ftill fprent with morning dew, 
Dream how the heavenly chambers overhead 

With fteps of grace and joy the holy angels tread. 

3 
** Of voices fweet, and harps with golden wires 

Touched "by the fingers of the feraph throng; 

Of radiant vifion which the cherub choirs 

Witnefs, with jubilee of rapturous fong, 

And without wearinefs their joy prolong, 

I lie and dream, till, with a ftart, I wake, 

Thinking my mother's home is ftill among 

Earth's children, and her yearning heart will ache, 

If, for thofe angel joys, her fmile I fliouid forfake. 

4 
" O heart, now cold in the devouring grave. 
And torn no more by fcorn and fuffcring, 
How fondly didft thou to thy darling cleave ! 
Although thy tyrants but a worthlefii thing 
Efteemed him. Rankled, deep, oppreflion's fting 
In thy receiTes ; ftill, in hardihood 
Of confoious right, ftem challenge thou didft fling 
Back at thy foemen and their hireling brood ; 
And beat unto old age with free and youthful blood ! 
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5 

** Mother, thy wrongs, the common wrongs of all 
To labour doomed by proud and felfi/h drones, 
Enduringly have fixed the burning gall 
Deep in my veins — ay, in my very bones. 
I hate ye, things with furplices and crowns I 
Serpents that poifon, tigers that devour 
Poor human kind, and fill the eaith with groans, 
Through every clime ! God fend ye were no more ! 

Ye'd have a merry requiem from ftiore to fliore I 

6 
** Taxes for king and prieft a knave was wont 

To filch from my poor widowed mother's toil ; 

And while the prowling jackall held his hunt, 

He battened on the offals of the fpoil, 

And mocked the sufferers ! How my blood did boil 

When lately I beheld a gilded flone 

Raifed to the memory of this vermin vile, 

And pious charity afcribed thereon 
To him who gray beneath the Poor's grim curfe had grown I 

7 
'' I laid my aged mother near the duft 

Of her oppreffor j but no gilded verfe 

Tells how ihe toiled to win her child a craft, 

And, fafting, ftill toiled on : no rhymes rehearfe 

How tenderly (he flrove to be the nurfe 

Of truth and noblenefs in her loved boy, 

'Spite of his rags 

O Sun! thou doft ameice 

My withered heart, for the poor fleeting joy 
With which thy beams began my fadnefs to deftroy." 

Or take thefe, the opening ftanzas of book the 
fourth ; to us they are very beautiful. 



" Welcome, fwect Robin I welcome, cheerful one I 
Why doft thou flight the merry fields of com, 
The founds of human joy, the plenty ftrown 
From Autumn's teeming lap ; and, at gray mom, 

A A 
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Ere the Sun wakes, fing to the things of (corn 
And infamy and want and (adnefs, whom 
Their ftronger fellow-criminals have torn 
From freedom and the gladfome light of home. 
To quench the nobler fpark withiUy in dungeoned gloom ? 



^' Why doft thou choofe^ throughout the livelong day^. 
A prifon-rampart for thy perch, and (ing 
As thou would ft rend thy fragile throat ? Away, 
My little friend, away, upon light wing, 
A while I Me it will cheer, imagining 
Till thou revifit this my drear fojourn. 
How, on the margent of forae fiiver fpring 
Mantled with golden lilies, thou doft turn 

Thy pretty head awry, fo meaningly, and yearn, 

3 

'' From out that beaming look, to know what thoughts 
Within the barb-leaved hartVtongue dwell — 
The purple eye petalled with (now, that floats 
So gracefully. Doft think the damofel, 
Young Hope, kirtled with Chaftity, there fell 
Into the ftream, and grew a flower fo fair ? 
Ah I ftiil thou linger* ft, while I, dreaming, tell 
Of pleafures I would reap, if free I were. 

Like thee, to breathe fweet Freedom's balmy air. 

4 

" Away I— for this is not a clime for thee— 
Sweet childhood's facred one I The hawthorns bend 
With ruddy fruitage : tiny troops, with glee 
Plundering the mellow wealth, a fliout will fend 
Aloft, if they behold their feathered friend. 
Loved < Robin Redbreaft/ mingle with their joy I 
Did they not watch thy tenderlings, and wend 
Witli eager fteps, when fchool was o'er, a coy 

And wiftful peep to take — left fome rude ruffian boy, 

5 

" With facrilegious heart and hand, fliould rob 
Thy ntft as heathenly as if ' Heaven's bird * 
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Were not more facred than the vulgar niofc 
Of pies and crows ? Flee, — loved one !— ^thoti \A heard 
This diflbnance of bolts and bars that gird 
Old England's modern flaves, until thy feni^ 
Of freedom's mufic will be fepulchred. 
Hie where young hearts gufli taintlefs joy intefllb, 
Andy 'mid their rapture, pour thy heart's mellifluence) 

6 

'' Still linger^'ft thou upon that dreary wall 
Which bars, fo envioufly, my view of groVc 
And ft ream and hill, as if it were death's pall ^ 
O leave this tyrant-hold, and, joyous, rove — 
Loved bird of home — Bird of our father's love- 
Where the thatched cottage, clad with virgin rofe 
And fweet-brier and rofemary, thickly wove 
Among vine-leaves, with ne^ared garland wbo$ 

The amorous bees that, fongful, do their love-fweets fpbufe« 



** Haften, dear Robin !— for the aged dame 
Calls thee to gather up the honeyed crumb 
She fcatters at her door ; and at thy name^ 
The youngfters crowd to fee their favourite come. 
Fear not Grimalkin I /he doth fmg ' three-thrum/ 
With happy, half-fhut eyes, upon the warm 
Soft cufhion in the comer-chair x deaf, dumb, 
And tooth lefs lies old Growler : — fear no hanUy 

Loved Robin 1 — thou fhalt banquet hold without alarm.^' 

Wc dare not omit the following noble outburft 
of poetic rapture in honour of Liberty* 

" O I not by changeling, tyrant, tool, or knave, 
Thy march, bleft Liberty, can now be fiayedl 
The wand of Guttemburg— behold it wave ! 
The fpell is burft ! the dark enchantments fade 
Of wrinkled ignorance I 'Twas ihe betrayed 
Thy firft-born children, and fo oft threw down 
The mounds of Freedom. Lo 1 the Book its aid 
Hath brought ! the feudal ferf— though ftill a clo>^ 

Doth read ;-»and where his fires gave homagCi pi y» "ft £rovnu 
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" The finewy artizarii — the weaver lean,— 
The ihrunkcn ftockinger, — the miner fwarth, — 
Read, think, and feel ; and in their eyes the fheen 
Of burning thoughts betokens thy young birth 
Within their fouls, blythe Liberty ! That earth 
Would thus be kindled from the humble fpark, 
Ye caught from him of Mentz, and. fcattered forth, — 
Fauft, — Kofter, — Caxton ! — not * the clerk,' 

Himfelf could prophefy in your own mid-age dark ! 

" And yet, O Liberty ! thefe humble toilers, 
The true foundation for thy reign begun, — 
Ay, and while throne-craft decks man^s murderous fpoilers. 
While feverous power mocks the weary fun, 
With fteed-throned effigies of Wellington, 
And columned piles to Nelfon, — Labour's child 
Turns from their haughty forms to mufe upon 
The page by their blood-chronicle defiled j — 

Then, bending o'er his toil, weighs well the record wild. 

** Ay, they arc thinking, — at the frame and loom, 
At benchy and forge, and in the bowelled mine ; 
And when the fcanty hour of reft is come. 
Again they read, — to think and to divine. 
How it hath come to pafk, that toil muft pine 
While floth doth revel 5 — how the game of blood 
Hath ferved their tyrants ; how the fcheme malign 
Of priefts hath cruihed them j and refolve doth bud. 

To band — and to bring back the primal brotherhood. 

•* What though awhile the braggart-ton gued poltroon, 
- , . Falfe demagogue, or hireling bafe, impede 
The union they affe6l to aid ? Right foon 
Deep thought to fuch * confpiracy ' shall lead. 
As will refult in a fuccefsful deed — 
Notforcefuly but fraternal: for the paft 
Hath warned the Million that they muft fucceed 
By will and not by war. Yet to hold faft 

Men's rage when they are ftarving — 'tis a ftruggle vaft ! 

*' A ftruggle that were vain unlefs the Book 
Had kindled light within the toiler^s foul. 
And taught him, though 'tis difficult to brook 
Contempt and hunger, — yet he muft control 
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Revenge, or it will leave him more in thrall. 
The pike,— -the brand,— the blaze, — his lefTon faith, 
Would leave old England as they have left Gaul — 
Bondaged to fceptred cunning. Thus their wrath 
The Million quell, but look for right with firmed faith." 

We could feleft other paflages from the " Purga- 
tory of Suicides,*' to juftify both our praife and our 
cenfure; but enough has been faid to fhow the 
nature and charafter of the work ; and enough, we 
truft, to prove that among the remarkable books 
of our time muft be placed the *' Purgatory of 
Suicides ; '* and among the remarkable men of this 
age muft be clafled Thomas Cooper, the Chartift, 



THE END. 
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